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BETWEEN THE LINES IN THE BOOK OF ACTS 


Is Curistrantty A RerormMep Jupaism? A Srupy tHat WILL 
Do Mvucu to CLartry Our Mopern Tuinkine Asout 
THE MILLENNIUM AND KinpRED SuBJECTS 


E. L. Eaton 
Madison, Wis. 


One of the greatest events in human history is Pentecost. 
On that day the Holy Spirit was poured out upon consecrated men 
and women as never before. The first Christian sermon was 
preached by an apostle. Three thousand people believed the mes- 
sage of Peter. The Christian Church was organized as a means 
to promote the kingdom of God, which was that day inaugurated 
on this earth. The Gospel Age was introduced, and the preaching 
of the gospel to all nations was begun. From that hour to this 
the work has been going on, sometimes rapidly, sometimes slowly, 
but on it must go until the evangelizing message has been pro- 
claimed to all men everywhere. 

At first the zeal of the apostles, the power of their testimony, 
and the startling character of their message aroused tremendous 
opposition, and persecutions quickly broke out. Peter and John 
were imprisoned and scourged, and would have been put to death 
but for fear of the great multitude of converts to the new doctrine 
that were multiplying on every hand and in every hour. This 
exhibition of zeal was startling and unprecedented; and the suc- 
cess of the pentecostal message seemed to sweep away all obstacles 
before its onward progress. 

It would be interesting to know just how long this state of 
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things, this spirit of aggression and this measure of success were 
maintained. It must have been for several years. The Jerusalem 
church became very strong in numbers, and no doubt rich in faith 
and fruitful in good works. But a decline set in. The world 
vision seemed to have become obscured. Few if any seemed to 
think of or pray for the conversion of the world, especially the 
heathen world. Philip preached in Samaria and organized 
church of a dozen or more members out of a people who were 
Jews or dominated by Jewish traditions. He also led the eunuch, 
whose religion was of the Hebrew faith, to believe and be bap- 
tized. Peter, after a threefold vision from heaven, at Joppa, went 
reluctantly to a heathen city where Cornelius, a heathen, was con- 
verted and baptized. But Peter, whose special commission at first 
was that of apostle to the Gentiles, never after carried his evangel 
to the heathen world. The sacred records nowhere credit him with 
labors to convert the heathen. He seemed to have no heart for such 
an enterprise. Operations on the part of the Jerusalem church 
appear to have been confined mainly to that city and vicinity, and 
evangelism almost entirely limited to the Jewish people. 

In process of time quiet appears to have settled over Jerusa- 
lem. Antagonisms between Christians and Jews came to an end. 
This is difficult to account for. Did the early followers of our 
Lord cease to be aggressive? Did the apostles modify their proe- 
lamation? Did they think that the Lord’s return was so im- 
minent that there would be no time and little need to enter upon 
a campaign of world-wide evangelization? We are tempted to 
believe that something of this nature had fallen upon the hearts of 
the apostles and the early church. At all events, both Jews and 
Christians were getting along on good terms. Antagonisms be- 
tween them had apparently come to an end, and they were dwelling 
together quite comfortably with each other. The disciples of our 
Lord were probably making about as free use of the Temple and 
the services there as were the Jews. Everybody observed the 
Jewish law and religiously kept the Hebrew Sabbath, while, in 
addition to that, the disciples of our Lord sacredly observed the 
first day of the week as a memorial of the resurrection of Jesus. 
What real Christianity was left had apparently dropped to the 
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level of a reformed Judaism ; and all this, it would seem, with the 
full and cordial consent of the apostles themselves! They seem to 
have assumed the attitude of a compromise. 

One greatly wonders at such a state of things, and so soon 
after Pentecost, and almost within the shadow of the cross. It 
was such a brief season since the Lord had left the earth. But if 
we can place ourselves in the exact situation in which the early 
church was placed, perhaps we can understand their attitude. 
The church in Jerusalem was composed almost entirely of Jews. 
For two thousand years they and their ancestors had cherished 
the dream of a kingdom. God had promised them a king and had 
outlined the splendor of the kingdom in a marvelous chain of 
prophecies ever unfolding and growing more fascinating and 
glorious. And this hope had taken deep hold on the Hebrew race, 
perhaps the most strongly marked race in history. No power on 
earth could dim the splendor of that vision nor enfeeble the in- 
tensity of that hope. It was the heritage of every son of Abra- 
ham. Therefore it was not strange that our Lord could be accepted 
as the Messiah only in the character of a King, and Christianity 
could be understood only in the nature of a kingdom—a re- 
formed Judaism; that the early Christians should be looking, as 
Israel long had looked, for the Messianic Kingdom to be established 
on this earth with Jerusalem for its capital and Jesus for its 
King. This hope, expressed always in literal terms, was too 
strongly interwoven in the fabric of the nation’s life to be easily 
eradicated. 

In the ages before Copernicus, when all nations believed that 
this earth was the only world in space, and that ours was the only 
race in existence, it was easy for them to think that the Maker 
and Governor of all things would certainly place his throne on 
this planet and reign over his kingdom from this center of his 
creation. There was nothing incongruous in the thought, and 
anything to the contrary was likely to be treated with scorn. 

But all that has changed. Since Copernicus the universe has 
expanded into dimensions so vast and worlds have multiplied in 
such prodigious numbers as to stagger the imagination; and all 
this has created an atmosphere in which any nonspiritual kingdom 
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—earthly, temporal, messianic or millennial—does violence to our 
knowledge of the universe as it is, as much as it belittles the Person 
and degrades the high office of the Son of God. 

But the early Christians did not live in the atmosphere which 
modern knowledge has created. They held fast to the idea of an 
earthly kingdom. Our Lord tried to dissuade them from this 
earthly view of the kingdom, and sought to put in its place the 
conception of a spiritual kingdom, a kingdom “that cometh not 
with observation,” a kingdom that “is within you,” which Paul 
later declared “flesh and blood could not enter,” and which he 
said was “not meat and drink, but righteousness, peace and joy 
in the Holy Ghost.” Such a conception of the kingdom very few 
even of the apostles seem ever to have acquired, and there is strong 
presumption that some of them never obtained it in any sense that 
Stephen, Paul, and Barnabas at first, and John at last, did. The 
apostles were Jews and the church was Jewish, and the best that 
can be said of it is that it was a reformed Judaism. We have no 
account of its having at that time been established anywhere except 
at Jerusalem, nor of its interesting itself with any people but Jews. 

Perhaps the situation as it was in Jerusalem at this time will 
help to clear up the mystery concerning the Essenes mentioned 
by Philo, and whose characteristics were quite fully elaborated by 
Josephus. In a very able essay Thomas De Quincey has presented 
a strong argument that the Essenes were the early Christians. 
Since the early disciples had not stood so far outside of Judaism 
as either to receive or even to merit a distinct Christian name, 
but appeared rather as a fine sect within the pale of the Temple, 
was it not quite likely that those authors mistook them for a new 
Jewish sect? And that situation not only explains who the Essenes 
were, but furnishes strong evidence as to the exact character of the 
Jerusalem church and of the correctness of the doctrine here 
advanced. 

It was at this time, before the church had ceased to be a 
Jewish institution, that the book of Matthew was written, and 
Eusebius informs us that it was written in the Hebrew language. 
It is an inspired gospel, God’s earnest loving appeal to the Hebrew 
heart, and has done more probably than any other writing to win 
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the favor of the Jewish mind. And for that sufficient reason it 
is emphatically a Jewish book. It gives our Lord’s descent from 
Abraham, the first Hebrew. It quotes prophecies of the Messiah 
and tells of their fulfillment at his birth. It gives the story of the 
Wise Men—tradition persistently calls them kings, as Long- 
fellow’s “Three Kings’—who visited the infant Jesus and laid 
their tributes at his feet. This would powerfully appeal to the 
Jews, who could see in it the fulfillment of that prophecy which 


declared that “the Gentiles shall come to thy light and kings to 
the brightness of thy rising.” It calls Jerusalem “The holy 
city,” “The city of David,” and “The city of the great king.” It 
quotes the Old Testament prophecies sixty-five times to prove that 


Jesus is the long-looked-for Messiah. It is distinctively the gospel 
of the Messiah and of the Hebrew kingdom. Its appeal is almost 
exclusively to the Hebrew mind and heart. It reports few of the 
antagonisms and bitter controversies between Jesus and the Jews. 
It contains thirty of the parables of Jesus, nearly every one of 
them about “the kingdom of heaven’”—a term which no other 
sacred writer or speaker ever uses, all others using the term “king- 
dom of God.” Matthew introduces these parables with the formula, 
“The kingdom of heaven is like,” ete., a formula which is little 
used by Mark, only twice by Luke, and not at all by John. Luke 
reports thirty-six of our Lord’s parables and stories, every one of 
which is a character study, having little or no reference to the 
kingdom, of which he seems to be almost oblivious. The only 
kingdom that figures in the pages of Luke and John and Paul is 
that which is enthroned in human hearts. 

There are almost no Christian doctrines in Matthew, which 
may also be as truly said of Mark and Luke; but their absence 
from Matthew’s Gospel puts strong emphasis upon his aim and 
purpose—so to present the Messianic claim as to win the Hebrew 
heart to Jesus as the Messiah and to Christianity as the kingdom. 
So, in furtherance of this purpose, Matthew has not emphasized 
our Lord’s divine Sonship in any sense that John and Paul did; 
nor has he done much to make us acquainted with those doctrines 
which are the very heart of Christianity: the doctrine of eternal 
life, justification by faith, pardon by an atonement, sin of char- 
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acter, regeneration, witness of the Spirit, resurrection, adoption, 
sanctification, glorification. Not one of these doctrines is either 
stated or emphasized in the Synoptic Gospels. That was reserved 
for Paul and John. Clearly Matthew thought that to put em- 
phasis upon them would embarrass his message to the Hebrew 
people and make it certain that his appeal would be rejected. So 
they are left in abeyance, and for that reason their omission js 
justified. But it leaves us with a Hebrew gospel, and if we had 
no other, we would probably be as both he and they were—re- 
formed Jews thinking of Christianity as a reformed Judaism. 
It is therefore with gratitude that we record that the story of our 
Lord’s life and teachings was not confined to the pages of Matthew. 

Luke reports our Lord as saying, “There be some standing 
here that shall not taste of death until they have seen the kingdom 
of God,” while Mark puts it in this way, “There be some standing 
here who shall not taste of death until they see the kingdom of 
God come with power’”—prophecies which we believe were ful- 
filled when the Holy Spirit was poured out upon the disciples at 
Pentecost and the kingdom of God was truly inaugurated “with 
power” on this earth. But Matthew reports the Master as saying, 
“There be some standing here who shall not taste of death until 
they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom.” Evidently 
Matthew’s conception of the Messiah’s “coming in his kingdom” 
was not fulfilled at Pentecost and had no relation whatever with 
that event, but was to be fulfilled at our Lord’s return, which both 
he and all the Jewish Christians expected as an event near at 
hand. A remarkable evidence of this mental attitude of Matthew 
is found in the way in which he reports these and kindred sayings 
of the Master, especially shown in the sixteenth chapter. In verse 
27 he tells us that “the Son of man shall come in the glory of his 
Father with his holy angels, and shall reward every man according 
to his works,” which the church has generally understood to refer 
to our Lord’s return at.the end of the world, or Gospel Age, to 
judge the world and to close the volume of human history on this 
planet. But it seems certain that Matthew did not so understand 
it, for in the very next verse he declares that “there be some stand- 
ing here that shall not taste of death till they see the Son of man 
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coming in his kingdom,” which the Christian world has generally 
understood as referring to Pentecost, the seainn1NnG of the Gospel 
Age! Evidently Matthew thought that these two statements re- 
ferred to the same event, which we now know could not possibly 
have been the case. If Matthew had understood them as they are 
now generally understood, he would have reversed the position of 
these two verses, which is the correct chronological order; verse 28 
refers to the BearnninG of the Gospel Age, and verse 27 refers 
to the General Judgment at the close of the Christian Era, events 
which have already been separated by nearly two thousand years. 

The most complete, impressive, and spectacular description 
of the final Judgment is given by Matthew in the 25th chapter. 
Nearly all Christian scholars interpret that scene as descriptive 
of the judgment of the world at the Last Day, when all nations 
shall line up before the Great White Throne to receive their re- 
wards and retributions “according to the deeds done in the body,” 
and for the opening of the gates of two opposite eternities for the 
saved and the lost. 

Evidently the Jerusalem church did not so understand it. 
There is every reason in the world to believe that Matthew him- 
self thought that it was a prophetic description of events connected 
with the Messiah’s second coming to be inaugurated as King of 
the Jews and to reign in his kingdom in Jerusalem. For in this 
glowing account there is no Resurrection, the Regal submerges the 
Judicial, the Throne takes the place of the Judgment Seat, the 
King transcends the Judge, and “the Kingdom prepared from the 
foundation of the world” is the stage set for an Inauguration rather 
than for a General Judgment. The scene is Jewish. Very few 
Christians in all the world to-day give it the meaning which evi- 
dently Matthew intended. 

Thus we see established in Jerusalem a Jewish Christianity, 
a reformed Judaism, and all appeared to be going along delight- 
fully until a most startling thing happened. Stephen, not one 
of the twelve, a Hellenistic Jew, but a man of such mark that he 
was chosen first of the seven deacons who were appointed to take 
care of the temporal interests of the infant church while the apos- 
tles gave themselves to the public ministry, Steplien, a man “full 
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of the Holy Ghost and of power,” arose and disputed with the 
Jews. Is it not possible that among his antagonists were some, 
perhaps many, of these Jewish Christians ? 

Stephen’s message was not a ripple on a calm sea, but a tidal 
wave. He dragged forth into the light things that had become 
obscure, and revived issues that had been slumbering. He declared 
in effect that the gospel that Jesus taught was not a reformed Ju- 
daism, but a new kingdom under the sun, whose throne is in the 
human heart; that Jesus is King, not on a throne in Jerusalem, 
nor anywhere else on earth, but in the souls of those who love him; 
that the Messiah should reign in the lives and hearts of men every- 
where, over all nations and over the whole earth; that true Chris- 
tianity would supplant Judaism, overthrow the Temple, sweep 
away the Jewish nation and religion, and be enthroned throughout 
the earth; that the ceremonial law of Moses had come to an end, 
and that men are now to be saved, not by observance of the law, 
but by faith in Jesus Christ as the only Saviour of men! Of 
course such a message aroused the bitterest antagonism—wrath as 
belligerent and bitter as that which had crucified the Lord. Noon- 
day suddenly sank into midnight. The day of Pentecost had 
changed to the day of the crucifixion! The sweet calm of religious 
tolerance and compromise and complacency suddenly gave way to 
a campaign of the most aggressive evangelism, and with it, per- 
secution and death; and this brilliant young Christian offered his 
own life for his loyalty to his convictions. 

Stephen was called upon to defend himself against his ac 
cusers upon the following five definite charges: Namely, first, 
that he had blasphemed the holy name of God; second, that he 
dishonored the name of Moses; third, that he threw contempt upon 
the divine law; fourth, that he profaned the holy Temple; fifth, 
that he prophesied the destruction of the Jewish nation and re 
ligion, and the reign of Jesus of Nazareth and the establishment 
of his doctrines throughout the world. 

He was taken before the Sanhedrin and allowed to speak in 
his own defense. He did not formally deny the charges, but in a 
most wonderful address, which consisted chiefly of a recitation of 
the principal events of their own history from Abraham, he de- 
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fended himself, advocated Christianity, and set forth the divine 
dealing with that nation in such a living and graphic fashion, and 
with such evident implication that the Christ whom they had re- 
cently crucified was the real Messiah, the very center and cul- 
mination of that providential plan, that it aroused his audience 
to a frenzy of conviction and wrath. And all this was done with- 
out apparently drawing any conclusions to his arguments. But 
those who heard could not possibly escape his meaning. The im- 
plication was obvious. Never before had they seen their past two 
thousand years stand up and live and breathe before them, a 
thrilling drama throbbing with divine life! Of course it aroused 
them to a very cyclone of wrath and belligerency. And they rushed 
upon him and dragged him forth to pay the supreme penalty of 
his loyalty to Christ, and his audacity in proclaiming the hot con- 
viction of his own soul. 

Where were Peter, James, John, Matthew, and the rest of the 
apostles?’ They were not in evidence. Marvelous! Apparently 
they were passive and silent spectators of what was going on. One 
wonders if they did not at that moment regard Stephen as a 
fanatic, a meddler, an over-zealous reformer, a disturber of the 
serene complacency which had now for a dozen years settled down 
so completely over all Jerusalem. One is led to wonder whether 
these Jewish Christians did not breathe a little more freely when 
Stephen disappeared from the scene. Now they could settle down 
again—as they appear to have done—to the peaceful ongoing of 
their Jewish-Christian propaganda, Sabbath-keeping, Temple wor- 
ship and all the rest, and wait till the Lord should return and set 
up his throne and be inaugurated as King in Jerusalem. After 
that the conversion of the world would take place under his own 
eye and directed by his own person. One almost grieves that the 
account of those times is so meager, and that so much is left for 
inference. Evidently a superior Wisdom thought it best to have 
it 80. 

Though not one of the apostles came forth to champion the 
cause of Stephen, nor to share his fate, yet there were many people 
who believed that Stephen was right. Persecutions, bitter and re- 
lentless, began at once, and Luke tells us that “they were all scat- 
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tered abroad throughout the regions of Judea and Samaria, except 
the apostles’! Why were not the apostles involved and obliged to 
flee from Jerusalem also? What had happened that the apostles 
were exempted from the persecuting wrath of the Hebrews?’ [It 
would be difficult to find any other answer than this: the apostles 
were not in sympathy with the doctrines which Stephen advocated 
and for which he had just laid down his life. They did not stand 
forth as champions of either Stephen or his cause, therefore the 
Jews had no motive for persecuting them. 

Jerusalem became too hot for the followers of Stephen, and 
they were scattered abroad. We are told in the eleventh chapter 
of the Acts that some of them went to Antioch in Syria and began 
to preach Christ there. At first they preached to the Jews only; 
but soon they began to offer salvation to the Grecians! This is 
the first statement in the entire Bible of a systematic attempt to 
save the heathen. Here an organization was effected, the true 
doctrine of Christ’s spiritual kingship was taught, both Jews and 
Gentiles were converted, and great numbers of people turned to 
the Lord. 

The revival became so great and pronounced that news of it 
reached even to Jerusalem ; but even that did not bring an apostle 
to Antioch. The apostles, however, thought it best to take some 
notice of it, and so they sent Barnabas, who is described as a man 
“full of the Holy Ghost and of faith.” When Barnabas saw what 
was taking place—Gentiles as well as Jews coming into the king- 
dom in great numbers—he gave his cordial indorsement to the 
work. Recognizing that a strong leader was necessary for such 
a vigorous and aggressive work, he set out at once to find one. Did 
he go first to Jerusalem and ask Peter, James, John, Matthew or 
any other apostle to come down to Antioch and direct this re- 
markable movement? No! Why not? If the church needed a 
wise, strong, and spiritual leader, where else should it go but to 
the Lord’s own apostles? But he did not go to Jerusalem. He did 
not turn in this hour of need to the apostles! He went rather to 
Tarsus to find Saul! Saul of Tarsus—the persecutor! The Jew- 
ish zealot who had presided over the execution of Stephen! What 
a strange chapter in human history! The infant church now turns 
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to Saul of Tarsus as its leader! Can you match that situation in 
the annals of mankind ¢ 

Saul had seen the face of Stephen shine as the face of an 
angel. He had heard the masterly speech of Stephen before the 
Sanhedrin. That speech convinced the judgment and convicted 
the heart of this rising young genius and scholar, and he never 
had a moment’s peace after that, In the very depths of his soul he 
knew that if Stephen was right, both Jews and Jewish Christians 
were wrong; that there was a tremendous probability that Stephen 
was right, and therefore an equal probability that the doctrines 
which Stephen had proclaimed would prevail and sweep away or 
submerge the Jewish nation. And with that awful conviction 
surging in his soul, he became turbulent as the sea and entered 
upon a campaign of bitter persecution, feeling no doubt that if 
this movement were not utterly stamped out, Judaism, for which 
he had such fanatical zeal, would perish. So, inflamed with this 
passion, he started for Damascus “breathing out threatening and 
slaughter” to arrest all whom he found believing Christ and 
Christianity as Stephen had interpreted them. 

Sut on his way to Damascus the Lord suddenly revealed his 
glory and power, smote Saul to the earth and thus arrested him 
in his mad career. This caused Saul to relent and to ery out in 
his helpless despair, “Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?’ In 
the deep agony of his conviction, reinforced by the agonizing im- 
pressions which Stephen’s speech had wrought in his soul, he was 
taken into Damascus, where he wept and prayed and in his help- 
less despair turned his soul to God and was most wonderfully con- 


Immediately he began to proclaim that Jesus is the Son 
Beneath this 


verted. 
of God, the Messiah, the Saviour of the world. 
glorious proclamation the Jewish messiahship and the semipolitical 
messianic kingdom became utterly submerged—gone forever—and 
out of it Saul arose no longer a Jew nor a Jewish Christian, but 
to the high level of Jesus and of Stephen! He immediately began 
to proclaim Stephen’s vision of the kingdom. His recorded 
speeches first made in Jewish synagogues were modeled after the 
speech of Stephen, his arguments were Stephen’s arguments, and 
it may be as truly said that Stephen was the forerunner of Saul 
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as John the Baptist was the forerunner of Christ. And it hag 
been the general opinion of the church that, next to the resurrec- 
tion of our Lord, the conversion of Saul is the greatest miracle 
recorded in the New Testament. 

When bitter persecution drove Saul out of Damascus, where 
should he go? To Jerusalem, of course! Though the Jews there 
were his bitter enemies, yet the apostles were there, and many of 
the Jerusalem Christians were there; why not go at once to the 
household of faith for comfort and encouragement? But he did 
not go to Jerusalem for three years, according to his own state- 
ment in the book of Galatians. He was buried in obscurity, per- 
haps in Arabia, as he intimates. Between Saul and the Jerusalem 
church there was little in common. So he preferred the solitude 
of the desert, where he might hold communion with his Lord, to 
the companionship of those whose conception of Christianity he 
considered faulty. After a three years’ course in the theological 
school of Christ, Saul went up to Jerusalem and abode with Peter 
fifteen days, but intimates in the book of Galatians that he got 
little good out of the visit. The longer he stayed the more ap- 
parently he became convinced that Judaism dominated the apos- 
tles and the church at Jerusalem. So he left that city and went 
down to his old home in Tarsus and resumed his work as a tent- 
maker. To all human appearance the movement which Stephen 
had championed, so far as Saul was concerned, had come to an 
end. 

Here it was that Barnabas found him, and persuaded him to 
accompany him to Antioch, where there was a little company of 
believers who accepted and were teaching the doctrines which 
Stephen had sealed with his own blood. That was good news to 
Saul, and he readily set out with Barnabas for Antioch. Here he 
spent a year studying real Christianity, teaching and preaching, 
and seeing a great number of both Jews and Gentiles turn to God 
and added to the church. These Christians utterly abandoned the 
traditions of Judaism. Sacrifices and other ceremonials of the 
law came to an end. New moons and set feasts were forgotten. 
The Hebrew Sabbath was no longer observed. The “Lord’s Day,” 
the Resurrection Day, became their sacred Sabbath, and for that 
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reason has continued to be the Sabbath of Christianity ever since. 
Here was real Christianity. They sought to enthrone Christ, not 
on a seat of regal and political splendor in Jerusalem, but to en- 
throne him in love in every human heart. Of course great numbers 
were added to them; and Luke very significantly tells us that 
“They were first called Christiens at Antioch!’ Think what that 
means! Jerusalem had lost the honor of even naming the Chris- 
tian Church! No apostle ever came there, except Peter once, and 
he showed such a Jewish prejudice and such a vacillating spirit 
that he was publicly rebuked by Paul. Antioch, not Jerusalem, 
has become the capital of the Christian Church; and Paul, not 
Peter, is its chief minister. 

Seeing that our Lord delayed his return to this earth, and 
that the expectation of a Messianic kingdom to be installed in 
Jerusalem began to fade out (indeed, the Lord had to have Jerusa- 
lem utterly destroyed and its inhabitants scattered in order to 
overcome this unscriptural vagary), the Jewish Christians shifted 
their hopes to a millennium to be inaugurated on this earth at the 
time of the second Advent; and they and their successors in every 
age and in every land are still cherishing that delusive dream. As 
interpreters of Scriptures they are always literalists. As Jewish 
Christians, they interpret the doctrines of Christianity from the 
standpoint of Peter, James, and Matthew, rather than that of 
Stephen, Paul, and John. While many of them are excellent in 
character, they generally become sticklers for the Law, often keep- 
ers of the Hebrew Sabbath, soul-sleepers, who deny the natural 
immortality of the soul, always confusing immortality and eternal 
life, teach the annihilation of the wicked, conditional immortality 
of the saints, venerate Jewish customs and ordinances, and forever 
proclaim that the world is getting worse and worse, and can never 
be saved till Christ comes. And so they are forever looking for 
the Lord’s immediate return and for the inauguration of his mil- 
lennial reign over the earth. 

The first grand attempt to carry out the command of the 
Great Commission was made at Antioch, when, under the di- 
rection of the Holy Spirit and after earnest prayer, Barnabas and 
Saul started out on their first missionary tour. They went through 
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Cyprus and portions of Asia Minor, preaching first in the syna- 
gogues of the Jews, from which they were generally expelled, and 
then turning to the Gentiles and organizing churches among the 
converts, who were mostly from the ranks of the heathen. 

It was on this first missionary tour that Saul was filled with 
the Holy Spirit, performed his first miracle, and received his 
Christian name—Paul. One is tempted to think of the humor 
of Paul’s first miracle, the smiting of the meddlesome magician, 
Elymas, with blindness at Paphos. A similar event had brought 
Saul to his knees on the Damaseus road. He was certainly able 
to recommend it for effectiveness. Did he now covet a similar 
experience for this Jewish reprobate ¢ 

So far as we are informed this was the first systematic at- 
tempt to carry the gospel to the Gentiles, and it was successful in 
a remarkable degree, so much so that churches were established 
in several of the towns and cities of Asia Minor; and Paul and 
Barnabas, returning to Antioch, brought the good news to the 
church there, which caused great joy to the believers who had sent 
them out. But when news of this had gotten abroad among the 
Jews and Jewish Christians, there was a strong expression of dis- 
gust and horror. Surely a great scandal had arisen in the church! 
The gospel was being preached to the heathen, and great numbers 
of them were being admitted to membership in the church! Hor- 
ror upon horrors! The Gentiles were coming into the kingdom. 
The middle wall of partition between Jews and Gentiles had been 
broken down. The veil of the Temple had been truly rent in 
twain. Henceforth the Sons of Abraham and the Sons of Adam 
are to dwell together side by side and to enjoy equal privileges in 
the kingdom of God! 

It was an awful situation, an unspeakable scandal, and so a 
great council had to be convened at once in the city of Jerusalem 
—the first council of the church ever held (Acts 15). To this 
council came the apostles, the elders and chief ministers, and the 
first missionaries, Barnabas and Paul. The supreme question was, 
“What shall be done with the heathen?” After long debate it 
ended about where it began, by doing little else than to acquiesce 
in what seemed clearly the leadings of the Holy Spirit. So they 
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resolved to lay no burdens upon the Gentile Christians further 
than to admonish them to “abstain from meats offered to idols, 
and from blood, and from things strangled and from fornication,” 
not venturing to interfere with nor to define the status of con- 
verted heathen. Thus, under the direction of the Holy Spirit, the 
church escaped the rocks upon which it seemed almost certain that 
it would be wrecked. From that day forward Paul became the 
apostle to the Gentiles, and Peter continued to be the apostle to 
the Jews; and Christianity as interpreted by Stephen, Paul, and 
later by John, entered upon its world-wide conquest; while the 
movement championed by Peter, James, and Matthew confined 
its efforts chiefly to the children of Abraham. Thus the church, 
united in .orm but divided in fact and to some extent in doctrine, 
went forth upon its errand to evangelize the world. 

One who candidly surveys the facts as they appear in the New 
Testament must be impressed and pained at that stupendous 
travesty and fraud that has foisted Peter upon Christendom as its 
chief minister, as head of the church clothed with primacy of 
authority from Christ! And climax of absurdity—to rule over 
a heathen church in the pagan city of Rome! In all fairness it 
must be admitted that Peter never exhibited the slightest personal 
interest in the heathen; that’ he so utterly failed as apostle to the 
Gentiles that the authority was withdrawn from him and given to 
Paul; that there is no historical evidence that Peter ever saw 
Rome, but much against it; that his life was spent as the apostle 
to the Jews; that he seems to have written his letters from Babylon, 
where he probably labored among the Hebrews, and where he 
probably died. To make Peter masquerade as the head of a 
heathen church anywhere, and especially as the head of the church 
in Rome, is an egregious fraud and tragedy ; and to make him the 
foundation of the Roman papacy is not only a heartless injustice 
to him, but it stigmatizes him as an agent in the foisting upon 
the world of one of the greatest frauds of history. 

The Jewish Christians became millennialists and have re 
mained so to this day. “The blooming age of millennialism,” ac- 
cording to Doctor Shedd’s History of Christian Doctrines, was 
from the middle of the second to the middle of the third century, 
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when Christianity was struggling with Roman heathenism and 
was suffering severe persecutions. The afflicted saints longed for 
and expected the immediate return of their Lord to vindicate their 
cause and to destroy their enemies. But when it was seen that 
Christianity could triumph over heathenism, as Origen and some 
other eminent leaders declared it would, the millennial doctrine 
fell into disfavor, and though greatly revived at the close of one 
thousand years after Christ, as it probably will be again when the 
year 2000 dawns, yet again it dwindled away and has never been 
the faith of the church in general, nor has it ever been formulated 
into any generally accepted creed in Christendom. 

Those who interpreted Christianity as a reformed Hebraism 
continued to be a hindrance to the true church in those early days. 
After a time they seem to have become so weak and obscure as no 
longer to attract attention or to figure in the records of the early 
Christian church. In all ages they have been playing chiefly 
the role of come-outers, and their influence has been negligible. 
They have made the mistake that the Jews made when they liter- 
alized the prophecies of the kingdom, and for that reason they 
have been sharing the fate of the Jews. While the true church 
has witnessed. some noble triumphs and many nation-wide con- 
quests, these Jewish Christians must look back upon the past nine- 
teen hundred years with heartache and disappointment. 

Those who accepted the authority of Peter and the other 
apostles were no doubt the very first to resent the claim of simi- 
lar authority by Paul. And Peter, whose suggestion resulted in 
the choice of Matthias to fill the place vacated by Judas, it may 
be presumed was a little averse to the putting of Paul in that 
place. This hasty apostolic election evidently stood a little to the 
discredit of Peter. What else can possibly explain Peter’s conduct 
at Antioch, but the prevalence and influence of a strong party of 
Judaizers, before which Peter dissembled and even Barnabas 
wavered? What else could possibly justify Paul in administering 
a public rebuke to Peter? And what deep significance it puts 
into Paul’s triumphant declaration to the Galatians, “There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free, neither male nor 
female, for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.”” And again, “O foolish 
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Galatians! who hath bewitched you, that ye should not obey the 
truth? Are ye so foolish, having begun in the Spirit, are ye now 
made perfect in the flesh? Ye observe days and months and times 
and years; I am afraid of you lest I have bestowed labor upon 
you in vain.” 
‘These are but a few specimens of the book of Galatians, preg- 
nant sentences by which he rebuked, and argued, and persuaded, 
and condemned those back-slidden Judaizers; and when we re- 
member that not one word of this epistle, nor that to the Hebrews, 
was written to Jews as such, but to those who called themselves 
the disciples of Christ, what other explanation of this remarkable 
phenomenon can be offered but the one here proposed—that he was 
appealing to people who had submerged their Christianity beneath 
an ocean of Judaism ¢ 

One might read the New Testament through many times 
without ever getting on the trail of this thesis and the doctrines 
here developed, for the veil of charity hides many of the sharp 
corners and unfortunate antagonisms of those early times. Evi- 
dently millions have done so; yet much of the New Testament is 
inexplicable without a correct understanding of the situation as it 
was in the Jerusalem church. Without this knowledge, how can 
one understand the book of Acts, the Epistle to the Galatians, or 
the book of Hebrews? In such works as Conybeare and Howson’s 
Life of Saint Paul, and Hort’s Judaistic Christianity and similar 
treatises we would expect to find rather full diselosures of what 
has here been attempted. But, while telling us many things which 
lead to no other conclusion, they manage to deflect attention from 
the vital nerve, and deal more with the effect than with the cause. 
Yet we believe that modern criticism is getting somewhat clearer 
apprehensions of the matter, and will some day come out boldly 
and tell the whole truth about the situation as it was in Jerusalem 
at the beginning of the Christian era. 
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HOW HIS KINGDOM COMES 


Epwarp R. Lewis 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


A poputar historian has said recently, “Remarkable is the 
enormous prominence given by Jesus to the teaching of what he 
called the kingdom of heaven, together with its comparative jn- 
significance in the teaching and procedure of most of the Chris- 
tian churches.” 

If there is a measure of truth in this statement, it will be 
worth our while to consider carefully Jesus’ own thought concern- 
ing the method of establishing that wonderful new order which he 
sometimes called the kingdom of heaven, but more often the king. 
dom of God. We shall base our study on the synoptie Gospels. 

Jesus did not define the kingdom of God. He entered into the 
conception as a part of his prophetic heritage. For instance, in 
Daniel we read, “In the days of those kings shall the God of 
heaven set up a kingdom which shall never be destroyed” (2. 44). 
With the establishment of this kingdom all of Jehovah’s promises 
would be fulfilled, all the hopes and longings of the ages would be 
realized. Now the idea of this kingdom became the central point 
in the teaching of Jesus; but in his adaptation it was transformed 
and spiritualized. 

His use of the term, however, was by no means a homiletical 
device. It expressed his own fair dream of the ideal state in which 


God’s will should be realized. We may make this provisional 


definition: for Jesus the Kingdom was that association of men 
upon whom, as a consequence of their obedience to God and their 
acceptance of the Messiah, God the Father would bestow his full 
salvation. 

Jesus evidently came to a consciousness of his Messiahship 
at the time of his baptism. This conviction he secured for his per- 
manent possession in the wilderness conflicts that followed. 
Throughout the crowded months of his ministry it remained the 
quickening center of his meditation on his mission. 
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ExpPrEcTATION OF THE MessiAu 


Nevertheless the idea of the Messiahship did not furnish the 
body of Jesus’ appeal. Mark’s account must be followed here. 
Jesus methodically kept back the general perception of his Mes- 
siahship until late in the course of his teaching. He could do this 
and yet proclaim the Kingdom because, in the contemporary Jewish 
thought, the expectation of the Messiah was not always connected 
with the anticipation of the latter-day salvation. The apocryphal 
books have little to say regarding an ideal king. It was Jesus’ 
controlling desire to make clear the nature of God’s kingdom. To 
this end he refrained from announcing his Messiahship, for this 
would have suggested to the imagination of his hearers fascinating 
pictures other than he wished them to have. Furthermore, it was 
God’s part to make the Messiah manifest. God would prepare the 
way, and usher in the new order. Then the Messiah would enter 
upon his office. Hence before the proper time he ought not to be 
hailed as Messiah. Such an occurrence would be premature, in a 
fundamental as well as in a practical sense. Thus it came about 
that that idea which was primary in Jesus’ thought about himself, 
the Messianic idea, was strictly subordinated in his preaching to 
the theme of the Kingdom. 


Divine FarHEeRHOOop AND THE KINGDOM 


Jesus approached his conception of the Kingdom through his 
profound religious belief in God as Father. God’s paternal love 
loomed largest in the world of values for Jesus. It was the one 
truth, greater than all other truths. The personal relationship was 
everything. Altogether natural and beautiful was it for Jesus 
to refer to God as “my Father who is in heaven.” (Matt. 10. 
32-33.) 

So characteristic was this quality of fatherhood that Jesus 
spoke of “the Father,” using the term as a kind of familiar title, 
at least as a designation which represented his essential character 
adequately. He felt the relationship between the Father and him- 
self to be very close, insisting that each alone knew the other in- 
timately and adequately. (Matt. 11. 27.) And he taught his 
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disciples to call God Father. “Your Father” was a common phrase 
on his lips. “Fear not, little flock, for it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom.” (Luke 12. 32.) Beyond 
this, the Father cared for every one. (Matt. 18. 14.) 

Man’s part was to show his love by obedience. (Matt. 91, 
28-31.) To serve should be his one ambition. ‘Even so ye algo, 
when ye shall have done all the things that are commanded you, 
say, We are unprofitable servants; we have done that which it was 
our duty to do.” Thus God’s will was the sovereign authority as 
the standard of man’s duty. The divine love would not hide the 
divine will. God was Lord, and he would punish disobedience, 
(Luke 12. 47.) ‘ 

God’s command is double. “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” The value of righteousness is determined by the state 
of the heart. This heart relationship is the thing of value with 
God and men. A man’s fellow is his brother. The parable of th 
good Samaritan illustrates the quality of the brotherly love com- 
manded. More than this, men are to love their enemies. ( Matt. 
5. 44.) This reveals the supreme test; this constitutes the great 
command. 

Doing the will of God exhibits the principle of obedience and 
love as the bond of union binding all men together. Intimate re 
lationship to Jesus himself is conditioned on obedience to the 
Father of all. Or rather, such obedience is the very content of 
this most intimate and endearing relationship. ‘Whosoever shall 
do the will of God, the same is my brother, and sister, and mother.” 


(Mark 3. 35.) 


Tue Kixepom’s Comine 


This indicates the general character of that wonderful king- 
dom whose plan is always in the mind of God, but whose coming 
waits upon the pregnant future, whose glorious opportunity is the 
working together of God and men. In brief we may say that the 
kingdom of God is that divinely appointed society of men upon 
whom the Father will bestow his full salvation as soon as they 
fulfill his will in righteousness, and thus permit the Messiah to 
enter upon his office. 
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How was this kingdom to be realized? Not as an external, 
political rule, certainly. “The kingdom of God is within you (or, 
in the midst of you).” (Luke 17. 20-21.) These words indicate 
that the future order was not to be established “with observation,” 
but that it was a spiritual state already partially realized in the 


persons of Jesus and his disciples. In fact Jesus warned his 


disciples against “the leaven of the Pharisees and the leaven of 
Herod,” referring to the political ambitions common to both of 
these parties. 

It was time, however, for the ideal kingdom to be established 
in actual experience. For long years it had been foretold. “All 
the prophets and the law prophesied until John.” (Notice the 
passage: Matt. 11. 12-21.) The sway of Satan and the demons 
over men was broken. “If I by the finger of God cast out demons, 
then is the kingdom of God come upon you.” (Luke 11. 20.) 
The parables of the grain of mustard seed and of the leaven show 
that the Kingdom already existed, at least in its beginnings. 


Varyine Metuops 


Jesus seemed at first to share the conception of the Kingdom’s 
coming common to his time. For he chose to speak the language 
which the people would best understand. His first message was 
like John the Baptist’s: “The kingdom of God is at hand: repent 
ye.” (Mark 1. 15.) Evidently Jesus taught that the Kingdom 
was in the immediate future. It would not be a world empire, 
but a heavenly dispensation supernaturally made manifest. Hence 
he tried to reach as wide a circle of hearers as possible. (Mark 
1. 38; Luke 8. 1.) He sent out his disciples, saying, “The harvest 
indeed is plenteous.” The seventy returned exulting, and Jesus 
exclaimed, “I beheld Satan fallen as lightning from heaven.” 
(Luke 10. 2, 18.) The glorious end was surely near: “Blessed are 
the eyes which see the things that ye see.” (Luke 10. 23.) 

The occurrences and disappointments which followed would 
naturally modify the method of his teaching. His waning popu- 
larity may have had a good deal to do with his holding back the 
announcement of his Messiahship. He knew that he was Messiah, 
and that the Kingdom was to be established. The reluctance of 
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the people to accept this proclamation, in loyal faith, would cause 
him to withhold the general announcement. 

Indifference on the part of the people, repeated failures and 
disappointments, above all much meditation on the subject, con- 
vineced Jesus that the establishment of the Kingdom belonged to 
the future and that the Messiah must die. When Peter, in one of 
the villages of Cxsarea Philippi, confessed his belief in Jesus as 
Messiah (Mark 8. 27) we have a stage in the spiritual develop- 
ment of the disciples, rather than a stage in the growth of Jesus’ 
own idea. Before this time he must have thought through his con- 
ception of his work and fate as Messiah. From the time of the 
great confession Jesus began to teach “that the Son of man must 
suffer many things, and be killed.” This does not imply that his 
general conception of the Kingdom changed. For it was too cen- 
tral, too closely connected with the inner spiritual life of Jesus, to 
change in any essential respect. 

Nevertheless the application of the general principle of his 
Kingdom to the immediate historical circumstances and to the 
apparent future did undergo change, as has been suggested. The 
details we cannot trace. The general trend of Jesus’ thought we 
can guess to some extent. We may suppose that the kingdom of 
ideal fellowship was anticipated at first with eager hope. His glad 
message would be received, and he would be welcomed as the Mes- 
siah. Other peoples would hear that proclamation which would 
make them free, and would gather in to share its benefits. 

This hope was vain. Jerusalem, the center of theocratic Ju- 
daism, failed him. “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I 
have gathered thy children together, . . . and ye would not!” 
(Luke 13. 34.) He realized that “many are called, but few chosen.” 
(Matt. 22. 14). He warned the disciples of coming tribulation. 
(Matt. 10. 17.) For the Master himself must suffer; and this 
necessity he read in the prophets: “How is it written of the Son 
of man, that he should suffer many things and be set at nought ?” 
(Mark 9. 12.) 


His FunpaMentaL Tuovert 


This conviction did not alter the body of Jesus’ conception 
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of the method of establishing the kingdom of heaven. He came 
to fulfill the law and the prophets in a qualitative sense, not by a 
quantitative extension. The method of establishment grew nat- 
urally out of the nature of the kingdom to be established. 

The Father, God, was eager to bestow his mercy upon all who 
desired it. (Luke 12. 32.) “Freely” men had received. (Matt. 
10. 8.) The children of God must receive the generous gift of 
their Father with the eagerness, simplicity, and receptivity of 
little children. “Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God 
as a little child, he shall in no wise enter therein.” (Mark 10. 15.) 
This was the heart of the matter. Therefore the past life of any 
man would not keep him away if he desired to enter the kingdom 
of God’s love. In fact, “the Son of man came to seek and to save 
that which is lost.” (Luke 19. 10.) The penitent, humble heart 
is the thing demanded. (Luke 18. 13-14.) The parable of the 
prodigal son reveals the very heart of God. 


Stern Conpitibns 


But righteousness, and righteousness of a very rigorous sort, 
is insisted upon. “Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the 
will of my Father.” (Matt. 7.21.) “Blessed are they that hear 
the word of God, and keep it.” (Luke 11. 28.) 

The call of the Kingdom is absolute. No one can serve two 
masters. It may even be required that a man disown father and 
mother, wife and children and brethren—and disdain his own life 
—if he would become a disciple of the Lord. (Luke 14. 26.) 
Again he said, “If thy hand cause thee to stumble, cut it off.” 
This is the character of the call to enter the kingdom of heaven. 
Jesus did not suppose that the multitude would obey these con- 
ditions. Tlte door leading unto life is a narrow one, and only a 
few find it. “Many are called, but few chosen.” The allurements 
of the world are many, as is vividly shown in the parable of the 
sower. “How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom!” he exclaimed. And yet all things are possible with 
God, and so is this thing, the salvation of a man so dangerously 
exposed to the allurements of selfishness. (Mark 10. 27.) All 
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who will may have the wondrous gift. (Matt. 11. 28.) Hoy. 
ever, God will exclude the ungrateful guests. (Luke 14. 24.) 
And it is not fit that holy things should be given to dogs, 
(Matt. 7. 6.) 


His Messtanico Mission 


In these announcements Jesus assumed the authority of a 
divine teacher, and used that authority to the full degree. (Mark 
1. 22.) Nevertheless as Messiah he was not king, but servant, 
“For the Son of man also came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister.” (Mark 10. 45.) As servant he gave freely of his 
attention and care to the sick. He regarded his healing as a part 
of his ministry of love. This was not the characteristic means of 
establishing the Kingdom, however. Hence, such sayings as, “See 
thou say nothing to any man,” are common. And yet that aspect 
of his work which meant the bringing of health and strength to the 
sick was an important part of his Messianic labor. (Compare 
Matt. 11. 4.) ’ 

Jesus’ Messianic mission was devoted mainly to the people of 
Israel. “Let the children first be filled.” Other nations would 
share in the blessings of Israel, but they would share in the pro 
portion that they came to recognize her as the chosen people, and 
received her message. Jesus was not explicit in teaching the uni- 
versal character of his gospel, although this universality is sug 
gested in his various utterances. We may say that, in spite of 
Jesus’ special interest and concern, the note of universality is 
strong. This is rendered natural by the mission of Israel, as set 
forth in the prophetic books. 

Jesus’ early ideal, which he accepted so eagerly, the ideal 
of self-renunciation and service, remained with him—undimmed— 
throughout his life. Toward the end he proclaimed his ap- 
proaching death ; but this necessity fitted in with his teaching con- 
cerning his office. The Messiah must suffer and die in the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of God. His death would not be an ac- 
cidental event. (Mark 8. 31; Luke 13. 33.) The way of divinest 
life is the way of utter self-giving. And this rule held for his 
disciples: “whosoever shall lose his life for my sake.”. His own 
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suffering would prove to be a tremendous furtherance of the king- 
dom of God. Cried he, “I have a baptism to be baptized with ; and 
how am I straitened till it be accomplished!” (Luke 12. 50.) 
This death was not to be an incident in the larger life simply. It 
was to be a ransom. In his utter self-humiliation his followers 
would somehow find refreshment and strength. “Take my yoke 
upon you and learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart: and 
ye shall find rest unto your souls.” It would be a sort of covenant 
sacrifice, solemnly confirming the loving will of God to save his 
people. “This is my blood of the covenant, which is poured out 


for many.” 


Tue ConsuMMATION 


We have seen that the kingdom of God was a present reality, 


and it was to have a gradual but sure growth among living men. 
Nevertheless, the consummation lay in the future. The Messiah 
would come. (Mark 8. 38.) The second coming was to be a definite 
future fact. (Luke 17, 22-24; 21. 34-36.) It would be a coming 
in sight of all men. (Matt. 24. 27.) Vigilance and fidelity were 
the qualities of the faithful servants who awaited the fateful mo- 
ment. (Luke 12. 35-38.) Judgment was to be pronounced. 
(Matt. 28. 35; 24. 51.) 

No man knew the time of the return. (Mark 13. 32-33.) 
“Watch therefore.” The prevailing idea, however, was that his 
return would be soon. (Mark 9. 1.) Thus the earthly develop- 
ment of the kingdom of God, after Jesus’ death, he came to regard 
as transitory. It was the preparatory state for the true establish- 
ment of the Kingdom. When he came, all would see and acknowl- 
edge him. (Luke 17. 24.) Comparatively few would be faithful. 
(Matt. 7. 14.) He believed, nevertheless, in the glorious extension 
of the Kingdom, as the beautiful parables of this confidence in 
Mark, the fourth chapter, reveal. Other peoples might take the 
place of the false Israelites. (Mark 12. 9.) The dominant 
thought, however, was that the heathen nations would receive re- 
ward or punishment according to their attitude toward the chosen 
people. Notice the importance of the place of Israel in the future 
heavenly state, when the disciples are represented as judging the 
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twelve tribes. Preeminently Jesus’ idea was practical. He put 
the Kingdom in charge of his faithful disciples, although even 
here the look is forward to the future state. But there is a great 
work to be done on earth, and the call is heroic. “Think not that 
I came to send peace on the earth: I came not to send peace, but 
a sword.” 

In conclusion we may well stress the point that, in spite of 
the apocalyptic elements in his conception of the establishment of 
the Kingdom, Jesus’ dominant thought was ethical. We may say 
that this was Jesus’ own central teaching and emphatic message, 
In making use of the apocalyptic imagery he adopted the popular 
mode of thought. He gained a hearing by uttering warnings which 
the people would heed. But he made this clear: that the test of 
right doing is not a burst of heavenly light. It is the good fruit 
of life brought forth in humility of spirit and in faithfulness. 
“Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy 
by thy name, and by thy name cast out demons, and by thy name 
do many mighty works? And then will I profess unto them, I 
never knew you.” The practical work accomplished is the real 
test. “By their fruits ye shall know them.” The asking and the 
seeking and the knocking are for spiritual gifts, and these gifts 
come from the Father. “If ye then being evil know how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your Father 
who is in heaven give good things to them that ask him ?”’ 

This loving care of the Father should inspire right conduct 
in every man toward his brother. This after all is the highest 
rule of the Kingdom. When this principle is fulfilled, the kingdom 
of God will be established. “All things therefore whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, even so do ye also unto them: 
for this is the law and the prophets.” 
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SHALL WE DISCARD GREEK? 


Joun At¥Frep FauLKNER 
Drew Theological Seminary 


Aw able American political and literary journal made an 
interesting comment on the fact that recently a single day brought 
the double announcement that Princeton will no longer require 
Greek for entrance and will require Latin only for candidates for 
Bachelor of Arts degree, and that Yale will not require Latin either 
for admission or graduation. The journal adds: 

That these two ultra-conservative seats of “liberal” culture should 
thus let down the bars will be a grievous blow to many of the adherents 
of classical education in this country. Yet we doubt whether the true 
friends of the classics have real cause for grief in such action. The study 
of Greek and Latin has suffered from its privileged position in secondary 
and college curricula; classical teachers have been able to rely on tra- 
dition and compulsion rather than on inherent excellence of their work 
to hold students. The keen competition to which the classics are being 
subjected will result, we believe, in a study of educational values and an 
improvement in methods of classical teaching that will in the end redound 
to the advantage of truly liberal study. No informed person will question 
the extraordinary value for educational purpose of the study of Greek 
life and its literary expression. Once the classicists are content to rest 
their case on the excellence of what they have to offer, they may be well 
assured of a permanent place in our educational scheme. 


Since that announcement both Oxford and Cambridge have 
thrown out Greek as compulsory for the B.A., which means that 
there is now no college in England which requires it. Especially 
on the part of Oxford this instance of radicalism as to the Arts 
degree is in striking contrast to its conservatism as to the Divinity 
degree, which is still a good Anglican preserve. A university that 
will throw out compulsory Greek and yet refuses to admit any one 
except Anglicans, Roman and Greek Catholics to its honorary 
doctorate in divinity will present a union of radicalism and medi- 
evalism unique in history. 


+ ee ° . ° 
No Protestant divine, however distinguished, has ever re 
ceived a divinity degree pro honoris causa from Oxford, and it was 


‘Commencement address (revised) at Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg. 
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not till about 1873 that a non-Anglican could receive even the 
innocent degree of Bachelor of Arts. That the university should 
become so loose in a cultural study so valuable as Greek and remain 
so exceedingly narrow in its ecclesiasticism, remains a phenomenon 
unique in the history of education. 

One can hardly see how the optimism of those who believe 
that the doing away Greek as a requirement for a degree will 
not affect its election by students is justified. Such doing away 
will certainly and immediately throw Greek out of every high 
school in this country where it is not already discarded. It will 
inevitably in time do the same with every academy and prepara- 
tory school, unless special measures are taken to preserve it, unless 
for instance it is kept as an elective, and unless teachers or others 
lecture the students beforehand on the worth and charm of the 
language, on the amazing richness of the literature, and urge them 
to elect. Having come up to college without Greek, how many 
will be induced to start its study there? though a boy of eighteen 
or twenty is more susceptible to its appeal than one of fifteen or 
sixteen. Of course every college will offer Greek as every college 
will offer German, but how many will elect the one or the other 
to whom no facilities have been offered in the secondary school / 
Only those who are old and wise enough to deliberately choose to 
study on the one hand (the Greek) the most perfect language ever 
devised, the most fascinating literature ever written, and the most 
interesting civilization ever worked out on this planet, and on the 
other (the German) a language absolutely indispensable for schol- 
arly work in any department of human intelligence. How many 
boys at matriculation are competent for that choice ? 

I think there is something in the thought that the casting 
down of Greek and Latin from any preferred place will work 
toward a modification of teaching methods that will make the 
study of those languages more attractive. I have not kept up with 
those methods since I graduated, so can speak in a general way 
only, and under correction. Nine out of every ten people who 
study the classic languages do so for the sake of the literature and 
not for the sake of philology. They want the conjugations only 
for the sake of the reading. For this reason I would cut out all 
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prose composition except in the elementary grades, and I don’t 
know but even there it is a weariness to the flesh without compen- 
‘ gating advantages, Not one student in a thousand wants or ever 
will want to speak or write Greek or Latin, but all who study 
either language want to read it, and to read it quickly and ac- 
eurately. Everything therefore that will make the study pleas- 
ant, that will the soonest introduce the student to the language 
itself, so that he sits entranced to the rhapsodist reading the sound- 
ing lines of Homer, or rather he himself is that rhapsodist, he is 
a part of the stage or audience that gives or hears the everlasting 
message of Sophocles, or he glows with indignation as Cicero un- 
folds the scoundrelism of that rascal and slippery politician Cati- 
line, one of the boldest and most patriotic services ever rendered 
a state—anything, I say, that will the most quickly get the student 
into the heart and life of antiquity is to be emphasized in the study 
of the classics. Make grammar, make the dictionary, make mem- 
ory, make everything subservient to reading. ead, read, read. 
Let the teacher illustrate quickly and, so to speak, incidentally, 
the grammatical points as he or the class reads the text, but read 
on, learning new words by reading, new constructions by reading, 
saturating yourself with the language itself, until before you know 
it the language is yours, and its glories spread before you suddenly 
like a charming valley on climbing the next hill. If that glory 
could strike in on Keats in reading a translation only, how much 
more upon you when the very thing itself is yours! 
Much have I traveled in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-browed Homer ruled in his demesne; 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 


Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent—upon a peak in Darien.’ 


* Keats, On First Looking Into Chapman's Homer. 
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Yes, a light will have gone out of the world when the utilitar. 
ian spirit of to-day, with its steel eyes and sodden materialism, 
banishes Greek. To look at the language itself,—how graceful, 
how flexible, how supple, adapted to all conditions, to all moods, 
to all needs, as though expressly made by the Almighty himself as 
the universal tongue. Experts in it say other languages seem 
tame and narrow and meager. It is a better Field of Cloth of Gold, 
You can imagine the ghosts of Plato and his compeers turning 
from heaven in disgust if Greek was not spoken there. I am re 
minded of the words of Coleridge : 

Greek, the shrine of the genius of the old world; as universal as our 
race, as individual as ourselves; of infinite flexibility, of indefatigable 
strength, with the complication and distinctness of nature herself: to 
which nothing was vulgar, from which nothing was excluded. Speaking 
to the ear like the Italian, speaking to the mind like English; with words 
like pictures, with words like the gossamer film of summer; at once the 
variety and picturesqueness of Homer, the gloom and intensity of 
Eschylus; not compressed to the closest by Thucydides, not fathomed to 


the bottom by Plato, not sounding with all its thunders, nor lit up with 
all its ardors even under the Promethean touch of Demosthenes.’ 


Now to get into a language like that until you feel its charm, 
to find out its qualities for yourself and why those qualities make 
it perfect, is not that an education in itself ? 

As a student of church history I have been struck with the 
historical importance of Greek. It certainly is an amazing thing 
that when Christ came and Paul went forth to preach every per- 
son with even a partial education could speak and write Greek, 
that not a bright man or woman in the whole Roman empire, not 
a trader, not a sailor, not a reader, not a traveler, not a teacher, 
not a learner, but that could understand Greek. It was the lingua 
franca of antiquity. Greece had her colonies everywhere. Asia 
Minior was seething with Greek ideas. Rome was so Greek that 
every wide-awake person in the town knew it, and no other lan- 
guage was used in the writings of the Roman Christians from the 
time of the establishment of Christianity there till about 200. 
Even in Carthage, the most Roman or Latin city in the empire, 
Greek was so well known that the great lawyer-presbyter Tertul- 


* Study of the Greek Classic Poets, gen. introd. 
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lian wrote some of his works in it as late as 200 or after. Just 
ag a generation ago French took you all over Europe among edu- 
eated people, so much more Greek was your passport over the 
civilized world in those crucial years which were the making or 
marring of Christianity. Though ordinarily Christ and apostles 
spoke Aramaie, they were bilinguists, and also spoke Greek, You 
say the apostles were too rude and ignorant. Ono. The apostles 
were not farmers living on back lands, but fishermen trading in 
the flourishing towns on the lake of Galilee. For that Greek was 
indispensable. Matthew was an officer of the Roman government, 
and his knowledge of Greek goes without saying. When these 
apostles came to quote the Old Testament they quoted the text they 
were familiar with, namely, the Septuagint, the Greek version. 
Christ lived at Nazareth near the great travel roads, and picked up 
Greek as Italian children pick up English on our streets. Jews came 
from all parts of the empire to their great feasts, and for that a 
common language was necessary, and it was Greek, a kind of sec- 
ond mother tongue to every traveler and reader. For that reason 
in order to be understood by everyone, Peter spoke Greek in his 
Pentecost speech, though once when Paul wanted to address a select 
class of brother Pharisees he used a tongue that would conciliate 
then—Hebrew. Paul was as ready in both languages as Lanier 
was in French and English, and it is likely that Paul was even 
a trilinguist, that is, knew Latin too. At least we know that he 
was familiar with Roman law, and to be a scientific expositor of 
his writings we need to be “up” in three civilizations, three depart- 
ments of knowledge, Hebrew, Greek and Latin. The papyri dis- 
coveries in Egypt the last twenty-five years show that all over the 
empire correspondence, accounts, commercial transactions, every- 
thing, were written in Greek. And it was written in substantially 
the same kind of Greek as the New Testament. If there is any- 
thing in the doctrine of divine providence that our fathers be- 
lieved, certainly the spread of Greek and its use as a universal 
language during the infant years of Christianity was a wonderful 
illustration of it. That was a part of the fullness of time. 

This will be all the more apparent if you consider the in- 
fluence of this fact on the content or message of Christianity. If 
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that universal tongue had been Hebrew you would have had— 
speaking after the manner of men—a faith mystic, involved jy 
hyperbole, poetic, vanishing in figures of speech and gorgeous 
cloudland, an Eastern faith, and Christianity would never have 
been heard of in the West. If that tongue had been Latin, you 
would have had the other extreme, a hard, cold, practical religion, 
precise, external, spectacular. You would have had what Rome 
did make Christianity, say from the fifth century on, only much 
more so. And you never would have had the Reformation, nor 
Protestantism, nor all the rich effulgence of religion, culture, 
science, in the last 300 years. The Reformation had many causes, 
but if Greek manuscripts had not been discovered and studied in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries—that discovery and its con- 
sequences which we call the Renaissance—-we should be still living 
in the Middle Ages; and if a pale, half-sick quiet scholar had not 
spent his days and nights poring over one section of those manu- 
scripts, namely, those of the Greek Testament, and published his 
results in that Testament in 1516, you and I would not be here 
to-day. What vast consequences sprang from that Froben folio in 
1516! Yes, a new world from a Greek text! Because the first 
literary language of Christianity was Greek we had depth, vet 
clearness, profound doctrines, yet rational, the mystic vision and 
the practical man’s sense, the innerliness of the philosopher and 
the form and beauty of the artist, love of truth on the one side 
and love of human beings on the other, aspirations after God, but 
aspirations that are not hallucinations but grounded on reality— 
all this we get because our first preaching, our first message, out 
first documents, were in Greek. Because Christianity is a uni- 
versal faith, because it is the faith of reason, because it is both 
the mother of culture and the handmaid of progress, because it 
pierces the heavens with the seer and has its feet on solid ground 
with the common man—all this it owes the simple but pregnant 
fact that its first apostles were Hebrews who wrote and spoke 
Greek. And yet from some of our theological seminaries Hebrew 
is gone as a condition of graduation, even from seminaries sup- 
posed to represent so scholarly ideals as Union and Yale. Shall 
Greek be the next to go? Shall the church enter the new age 
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with eyes elosed like fish in subterranean waters! When her lead- 
ers and teachers cease to be refreshed with the ideals of her creative 


years, those ideals and principles which are the master light of 


all her seeing, when they no longer touch the mother earth from 
which they sprang, what tragic collapse of spiritual strength, what 
eclipse! They may still be serving tables, but as blind, active, but 
with no vision. 

As to the value of classic studies I have been much interested 
in testimonies by those who might naturally be of another opinion, 
I quote the letter of President B. 8. Ewell of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, Virginia, to an English scholar: 


I have received and read with much pleasure your protest against 
making Greek an optional study at Cambridge. I fully agree with you. 
The classical languages have done more to develop mind than all studies 
put together. To comply with the demands of those who contend for what 
they call practical education would be destructive of what ages have 
proved to be sound learning. I say this, though I teach the physical 
sciences.* 


The professor of political economy at Oxford, Bonamy Price, 
gave an ardent testimony: 


See what is implied in having read Homer intelligently through, or 
Thucydides, or Demosthenes; what light will have been shed on the 
essence and laws of human existence, on political society, on the rela- 
tions of man to man, on human nature itself. What perception of all 
kinds of truths and facts will dawn on the mind of the boy; what sym- 
pathies excited, what moral tastes and judgments established, what under- 
standing of human life. . . . I confidently assert, that for the pur- 
poses of making a youth think long and accurately, and of forcing upon 
him the perception of the efficiency and results of right reasoning, no 
better tool can be applied than a speech in Thucydides, a discussion in 
Aristotle, or a chapter in the Epistles of St. Paul. (Speaking of the 
value of being brought into contact with the highest standard of great- 
ness:) In no language can an equal number of writers of the first eminence 
be brought to bear on the formation of a youthful mind as in Greek. 
In poetry, history, philosophy, politics, page upon page of the most con- 
centrated force, of the tersest expression, of the richest eloquence, of the 
nicest and most subtle discrimination, of fhe widest range and variety, 
strike successive blows on the imagination and the thinking faculty of the 
impressible student. Where can a boy be initiated into so many things, 
catch so many vistas, acquire a valuable and fruitful familiarity with so 
many provinces of manly thought, as in the study of Homer, Aschylus, 


* Quoted in article, Greek at the Universities, in Quarterly Rev., vol. 134, p. 486, note. 
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Sophocles, Aristotle and Plato, Herodotus and Thucydides, Aristophanes 
and Demosthenes? These men have been the founders of civilization: 
they have hewed out the roads by which nations and individuals haye 
traveled and travel still, the Greek type is the form of thought of modern 
Europe; their initials on most vital points are fresh and living forms now. 
And no more decisive proof can be given of their genius, or their great. 
ness.° 


Our own Judge Story has these words: 


It is no exaggeration to declare that he who proposes to abolish 
classical studies proposes to render in a great measure inert and up- 
edifying the mass of English literature for three centuries; to rob us of 
the glory of the past, much of the instruction of future ages; to blind us 
to excellences which few may hope to equal and none to surpass; to 
annihilate associations that are interwoven with our best sentiments, and 
to give to distant times and countries a presence and reality as if they 
were in fact his own.’ 


Sir Henry S. Maine says that there was only one society in 
which progress was endemic, and that was Greek. “Not one of 
those intellectual excellencies which we regard as characteristic of 
the progressive races of the world—not the law of the Romans, 
not the philosophy and sagacity of the Germans, not the luminous 
order of the French, not the political aptitude of the English, not 
the insight into physical nature to which all races have contributed, 
would apparently have come into existence if those races had been 
left to themselves,” if they had not been fructified by Greek gen- 
ins. “To one small people, covering in its original seat no more 
than a hand’s breadth of territory, it was given to create the prin- 
ciple of progress, of movement onward and not backward or down- 
ward, of destruction tending to construction. That people was 
the Greek. Except the blind forces of nature, nothing moves in 
this world which is not Greek in its origin. A ferment spreading 
from that source has vitalized all the great progressive races of 
mankind, penetrating from one to another, and producing results 
accordant with its hidden and latent genius, and results of course 
far greater than any exhibited in Greece itself.” 

Prof. A. W. Hofman, the eminent chemist of the University 
of Berlin, confessed in his inaugural that “all efforts to find a 


5 Worth of a Classical Education, in Contemporary Rev., 1880. 
* Rede Lecture, 1875, quoted by Symonds, Studies of the Greek Poets, 1902, ii. 397. 
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substitute for the classical languages, whether in mathematics, 
modern languages, or natural sciences, have been hitherto unsuc- 
cessful; that after long and vain search we must always come back 
finally to the results of centuries of experience, that the surest in- 


strument which can be used in training the mind of youth is given 


us in the study of the languages, literature, and works of art of 


7 After ten years trial of admission of gradu- 


classical antiquity.” 
ates of Realschulen (where Latin and Greek were elective) into 
the universities of Germany on an equality with the graduates of 
the Gymnasia (where Latin and Greek were compulsory), it was 
found that the latter did the better work. In an address to the 
Prussian Minister of Education by the professors of the philosoph- 
‘jeal faculty of the University of Berlin, including not only histori- 
ans and philosophers but also chemists, physicists, geographers 
and other scientists, this superiority of the classically trained men 
was pointed out. While in the experiments of the first year the 
Realschulen men outrank as a rule the others, the situation is soon 
reversed, and in the end the Gymnasia men carry off the honors. 
The latter are found better mentally trained, and have the higher 
ability to understand and solve scientific problems. All the science 
and mathematical professors indorsed this view. The professors 
it the technical university at Karlsruhe put forth a memorial 
urging the study of Latin and Greek at schools, and saying that 
at least the “systematic study of Latin as a school discipline was 
of the highest value for engineers, botanists, zoologists, mineral- 
ogists, chemists, and physicians.’”* 

Outside of the discipline in the study of languages so perfect 
as Greek and Latin, there were certain qualities in Greek genius 
which make classical study specially valuable in education. 

1. No race ever existed that had a mind in itself so scientific 
as the Greek. We are not prepared for that statement, and on the 
strength of modern advancements of science are ready to deny it. 
But look. It took the Latin, Celtic, and Teutonic nations say 
1,500 years, before they started on any scientific advance. But 
in a hundred or two hundred years the Greeks had anticipated our 


? Inaugural Address, 1880, transl. 1883, p. 49. 
*See the introductory chap. in R. W. Livingstone, Defence of Classical Education, 1916. 
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more important discoveries, and what is more significant had out- 
lined the path our minds should travel. They had stated for us 
a theory of rhythm and music, they had founded our geometry, 
they had laid down the postulates and axioms on which knowl. 
edge is based, they had named the heavenly bodies, explained their 
movements, devised methods of measuring their distance, and 
started the theory of planetary movements around the sun. They 
compiled the first map on mathematical principles, marked the 
earth with lines of latitude and longitude, developed mechanics, 
pneumatics, and even the scientific study of agriculture. 

2. In pure intellectual qualities the Greek mind has never 
been surpassed. Not speaking of religion or revelation, they were 
the only national intellect which loved truth for truth’s sake. For 
a thousand years the intellect of Europe was in leading strings, 
or rather under suppression, in Greek and Latin Christianity. 
It was only in the seventeenth, perhaps not till the eighteenth or 
nineteenth century after Christ, that golden words uttered in 
Greece in the fourth or fifth century before Christ came to frui- 
tion. It was they only who had the idea of the universe as a 
cosmos, an ordered whole ruled by law. It was they alone who 
had both the phrase and the idea didévav Adyor, to give a rational 
account of things. “I am one of those who are very willing to be 
refuted if I say anything which is not true, and quite as ready to 
be refuted as to refute, for this is the greater gain of the two.’” 
That was a sentence which could not have been uttered any time 
in Europe between 400 and 1600. Nor this, “I pray God to grant 
that my words may endure, in so far as they have been spoken 
rightly; if unintentionally I have said anything wrong, I pray 
that he will impose on me the just punishment of him who errs; 
and the just punishment is that he should be set right.”"° They 
saw the conditions of science, o@gev ra Oatvopneva, to keep the phe- 
nomena safe, that is, science must explain the facts without doing 
violence to them. ‘True opinions,” says Plato, “while they abide 
with us are beautiful and fruitful; but they run out of the human 
soul and therefore are not of much value until they are tied up by 


* Plato, Gorgas, 458. 
* Plato, Critias, 106. 
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the ‘tie of the cause.’”"*' That is, opinions must be turned into 
knowledge by connecting phenomena with their cause. 

But this intellectua! interest teok in themselves as well as the 
world. “I inquired into myself” (edtéjoduny epavrov), said Hera- 
clitus, and the Greeks became the fathers of psychology and meta- 


physics as well as of natural sciences: 


They (the Greeks) had indeed (says Livingstone) a nobler and 
wider conception of philosophy than we, with whom philosophy—the 
“love of wisdom” and science—“knowledge,” disown their names and are 
consigned to a single province of their true kingdom and made jealous 
members of a loose federation. When they spoke of philosophy they had 
in mind the whole range of knowledge from the knowledge of God to 
that of nature, for they saw the universe as a whole, and regarding it 
all as the kingdom of man, rejected the narrow specialism of our philos 
ophers and scientists, each shut like an anchorite in his small private cell. 
Listen to Aristotle on physical science. Men of science might take the 
words as a motto, for never has the study of nature been more nobly 
praised or more widely conceived. “Doubtless,” he says, “the glory of 
the heavenly bodies fills us with more delight than we get from the con- 
templation of these lowly things (that is, the facts of zoology) ; for the sun 
and stars are born not, neither do they decay, but are eternal and divine. 
But the heavens are high and afar off, and of celestial things the knowl- 
edge that our senses give us is scanty and dim. On the other hand, the 
living creatures are nigh at hand, and of each of them we may gain 
ample and certain knowledge if we so desire. If a statue please us, shall 
not the living fill us with delight, all the more if in the spirit of philosophy 
we search for causes and recognize the evidences of design? Then will 
nature’s purpose and her deep-seated laws be everywhere revealed, all 
tending in her multitudinous work to one form or another of the Beauti- 
ful.”"" 


8. But the Greek had something besides the sense of truth, 
of science, of knowledge, which makes the study of his literature 
so quickening. It was the rdoogia tapédpove Epwrac, tavrovac dperac 
tvvepyot¢, passions that work every kind of excellence, throned at 
the side of wisdom.!* If we interpret these words at their best, 
it is the Greek philosophy of life. Not cold intellect simply, “for 
the Greek word fowe is the passion of a lover; it was not narrow, 
for it pervaded all life and embraced ‘ every kind of excellence ’ ; 


1 Meno, 98. I am indebted to Livingstone, lib. cit. 93, 94, for these quotations. 

Livingstone, lib. cit. 95-96, who gives reference, De Part. Animalium 1.5 and says: “The 
translation is taken from Prof. D. A. Thompson's delightful Herbert Spencer lecture on Aristotle 
as Biologist.” 

“ Euripides, Medea, 84, 4-5, 
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it was not mere emotion, or mere morality, for it was ‘ throned 
by wisdom, ’ aided, disciplined and crowned by intelligence. That 
is Greek Reason at its best, not a mere intellectualism watching 
the world from a study with keen dispassionate eyes, but an ar. 
dent desire reaching out into all departments of life, seeking to 
reshape them in accordance with itself.” It is reason and vision, 
intellect and emotion, philosophy and poetry. The Greeks are ip- 
tellectuals concerned with truth, but not mere intellectuals, “Yi- 
sion, imagination, suffuses their reason, and makes them artists and 
thinkers in one.” Reason is “in their blood,” but it is reason suf- 
fused with the light of beauty, if not with the light of eternity, 
“Happiness does not reside in flocks or money,” says Democritus; 
“the soul is that spirit’s home.” “The advantage of being a phi- 
losopher,” says Aristippus, “is that if all laws disappeared the 
philosopher would live as he did before.” “Goodness in the true 
sense,” says Aristotle, “is not possible without moral insight 
(¢p6vnorc), nor moral insight without goodness.” “To seek utility 
everywhere is most unsuitable to lofty and free natures,” he says 
again. After quoting some pregnant New Testament passages 
R. W. Livingstone says: “These are the seeds in whose tiny com- 
pass the promise and potentiality of ages of endless growth are 
concealed. What the Bible is in the world of religion, that Greek 
literature is in the world of thought; so simple, so memorable, so 
clear, so illuminating, so instinct with the spirit of reason, so 
able ‘ mettre la verité dans un beau jour.’ We find in it the 
seminal principles of most of our modern thought stated with the 
profundity, and often the conciseness, of a New Testament text.” 

It is these qualities which set apart Greek literature in a place 
by itself in the history of the world. “I finished Thucydides,” says 
Macaulay, “after reading him with inexpressible interest and de- 
light. He is the greatest historian that ever lived.”'*® (It is hardly 
necessary to say that Macaulay in all of his multifarious reading 
in ancient and modern tongues read always in the original.) 
“T am still of the same mind,” he wrote in his edition of Thueyd- 
ides a year later. He says again: “Home and read Thucydides. 


44 Livingstone, lib. cit., 93. 
% Trevelyan, Life of Macaulay, Eng. ed. p. 689, N. Y. ed. i, 409. Date of entry Feb. 27, 1835, 


1923. 
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[ admire him more than ever. He is the great historian. The 
others may hope to match him never.”*® This was after he had 
published the first volumes of his own History, which until one 
reads he has no idea of the fascination of history. Again: “I 
found copies of my History on my table. I read my book and 
Thueydides, which, I am sorry to say, I found much better than 
mine.”!? In fact is is said that the seventh book of Thucydides is 
the most perfect piece of historical writing ever put forth, and 
fills all historians with despair. But the eighth book is not so good, 
and Macaulay felt a little encouragement. “Staid at home all 


day, making corrections for the second edition. Shaw, the printer, 


came to tell me that they are wanted with speed, and that the first 
edition of 3,000 is nearly out. Then I read the eighth book of 
Thueydides. On the whole he is the first of historians. What is 
good in him is better than anything that can be found elsewhere. 
But his dry parts are dreadfully dry, and his arrangement is 
bad.”** He placed Homer as high in poetry as Thucydides in 
prose, it appears. Lord Carlisle says in his Diary: “Breakfasted 
with Macaulay. He thinks that though the last eight books of 
Paradise Lost contain incomparable beauties, Milton’s fame would 
have stood higher if only the first four had been preserved. He 
would then have been placed above Homer.”'® I remember read- 
ing about Macaulay taking the Odyssey with him on one of his 
walks through the London parks and saying something like this 
in his Diary: “I read the Odyssey book so and so in my walk. 
The pathos was overwhelming. I wept like a child.” I have often 
thought of that picture of this man of the world and of letters 
striding along the London walks reading Homer, entranced with 
its eternal freshness and old-world simplicity, and shaken with grief 
at the sad reality of its picture of human life. 

On the whole, then, I think that the cutting out of the clas- 
sies will work an irreparable loss to our civilization, our culture, 
our ideals. When my son had to face the question of electives in 
college, I said to him, “Other things being equal, it always seemed 


“Life, N. Y. Ed. ii, 215 (Nov. 25, 1848). 
" Nov. 29, 1848 (ii, 215). 

* Dec. 4, 1848 (ii, 15). 

* Nov. 29, 1852 (ii. 176). 
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to me that Napoleon Bonaparte was a more rewarding study than 
a bug and the political achievements of Gladstone than a stone.” 
An old Greek philosopher of the sixth century B. c. said : “ToAvpabig 
véov ov diddoxes—masses of knowledge do not instruct a mind.” Of 
course we must have an accumulation of facts by which to get 
along in life, but the chief end of man “is not moAvpabia, but the 
development of the vote, the training of an inquisitive, acute, in- 
dustrious, patient, truth-loving mind, which knows what facts are 
essential and what are not, when a thing is proved and when it is 
not.” For that reason the classics will not lose their hold on the 
human spirit, and especially the Greek which are now most at- 
tacked. The Greeks had a literature and life instinct with genius. 
But they also had a literature and life in which reason was in- 
earnate, reason in polities, philosophy, history, letters, and in their 
own measure in religion. 

A word before I close on an important matter, Can we look 
to the Greeks or Latins for our ideals? Can we abandon ourselves 
to their culture, to their morality? Ever since Goethe there has 
been a school devoted to the Greek cult as a kind of substitute 
for Christianity. You remember the interlude of Helena (Faust, 
part ii, act iii) where Faust’s nature is to be elevated and purified 
by Greek beauty. Helena represents the classical in art and litera- 
ture. Faust wins her and that represents a stage in his regenera- 
tion. “No one can be a pure Hellene,” says the Cambridge clas- 
sicist, the late Prof. Jebb, “nor, if he could, would it be desirable; 
but everyone should recognize the special elements with which the 
Hellenic ideal can ennoble and chasten the modern spirit, and 
these he should by all means cultivate. To do so successfully is to 
educate one’s sense of beauty; and to do that right is to raise and 
purify one’s whole nature.”* That school has many represent- 
atives in our colleges, in journalism, literature and art. But to 
take the Greek cult seriously as a rival of Christianity would be 
suicidal. Even so pagan a spirit as John Addington Symonds, who 
was steeped in the study of Greek classics, has to confess that 
Christianity was an immeasurable advance. He says: “The divine 
life and the precepts of Christ are as luminous as ever, and I for 


® The Growth and Influence of Classical Greek Poetry, Boston, 1893, 230. 
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one have no desire to replant pseudo-paganism on modern soil. 
I know full well that in addition to its being undesirable, it is 
utterly impossible. I know moreover that new virtues unrecog- 
nized by the Greek have been revealed to the world by Christian- 
ity, and that a new cogency and new sanctions have been given 
by it to that portion of ethics it had in common with Greek phi- 
losophy.””*2 If some of our young pagans advocate a Greek Hu- 
manism as an ethic and a religion they are living in a fool’s 
paradise. Let them read say von Déllinger’s great book Heiden- 
tum und Christentum or my friend Prof. Sihler’s most im- 
portant and valuable study of the spiritual elements of classical 
antiquity, T'estimonium Animae, New York, 1908, and they will 
have a rude awakening. Check your overwrought admiration by 
the facts. The value of the classics is not as an idol to be set up, 
as a religion to be worshiped, but as stimulus, as culture, as broad- 
ening the mind, as fructifying the soul. And this outside of the 
philology, outside of brushing up against languages so polished, 
so clear-cut, as Latin, so perfect as Greek. And therefore Edmund 
Burke always had Virgil within his reach, Curran took Virgil and 
Horace as his traveling companions. Chief Justice Parsons was 
an enthusiastic student of the classics, Robert Hall devoted several 
hours a day to their study during the most active years of his 
ministry, and often referred to Plato with high eulogy.** A 
Socialist deputy in the Prussian Lower House said in 1916, “All 
modern nations still suck their nourishment from things Greek.” 
Whatever his Socialism, his historical judgment was near the 
truth. You can get along without Greek. You can dispense with 
Shakespeare and the Bible. But beth will still live and offer their 
unsurpassed treasures. So with the Greeks. 
But rigorous teachers seized my youth, 
And purged its faith, and trimmed its fire, 


Showed me the high white star of Truth, 
There bade me gaze, and there aspire.” 


"8 Studies of the Greck Poets, 3d ed. 1902, ii, 398-9. 

= See the admirable introduction (probably by Sears) in Classical Studies, by Professors Sears, 
Edwards and Felton, Boston, 1843. In the '40’s they were discussing as vehemently as to-day the 
value of the classics. 


= Matthew Arnold, Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse. Compare his eulogy of Sophocles in 
To a Friend. 
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MORE METHODIST NEEDS—A VOICE 
FROM THE CROWD 


Apert Epwarp Day 
Canton, Ohio 


Tue only man who has no needs is a dead man. Life and 
need are contemporaneous and coextensive. The more abundant the 
life, the vaster and more complex the need. A baby’s needs are 
few. True, they are often very bothersome; they have no regard 
for callers nor for the clock. The darkness and the light are both 
alike to them. Infantile needs are also very perplexing. One 
never knows whether the insistent ery which is their voice is due 
to a pricking pin or a pang of hunger or a spasm of temper. But 
untimely and perplexing as childish needs may be, they are still 
very few. A bottle and a bed and a bath compose the tale. But 
as life develops, needs multiply until the full-grown man must 
have schools and industry and commerce and government and 
science and philosophy and literature and art and religion and 


God. The finite can no longer answer the demands of his soul. 
He must have the Infinite. To say that a man has needs is only 
another way of saying that he is alive. It is not otherwise with 


an institution. If Methodism has any manifest exigencies it is 
only because she is still at a far remove from the ecclesiastical 
cemetery. Her bones are not dust nor her good sword rust. If a 
man is looking for her he will not find her “under the poppies” 
nor at the casualty clearing station. She is in the front line 
trenches, ready to go “over the top” in the next forward movement 
against evil. She is very much alive! When we presume to talk 
about her needs, we are not bringing charges against her. We are 
paying her a compliment. We are recognizing her abundant vital- 
ity and her crucial position among the forces of the twentieth 
century. We are only seeking to guard her against faulty rations, 
untempered weapons, unwise leadership, and an inadequate plan 
of battle. 
I 


This paper would not be making its appearance if its author 
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jid not believe that a very vital need of our church at this hour 


is the recognition of the right of discussion, It would be very easy 
to make out a rather convincing case against the fitness of the 
writer to pass critical judgment upon so great and venerable an 
‘nstitution as the Methodist Episcopal Church. The writer holds 
no brief for himself. But he does believe in discussion, in the 
right of any layman or any preacher to review the ecclesiastical 
situation and to offer reasonable and constructive criticism of any 
matter which violates his sense of justice or contradicts his view 
of the demands and opportunities of the hour. There is evident 
just at present a rather alarming impatience with discussion. 
There is even an attempt in some quarters to head off discussion 
—to create official circles and official practices and official pro- 
grams that are sacrosanct. One of our Bishops is reported to have 
said at an unpleasantly recent date, “I would rather have a man 
90 per cent loyal and 50 per cent efficient than a man 50 per cent 
loyal and 90 per cent efficient.” The impression gained by at 
least some who heard those words is that the Bishop was giving : 
general invitation to the preachers of his area to march to his tune 
even though they had a better tune of their own under whose in- 
spiration they might more surely and swiftly reach the goal. I 
hope no Bishop ever really said just that. If he did, I hope he 
did not mean it. Loyalty is of course a great virtue. In time of 
war it is the transcendent virtue. In time of peace, however, it 
needs the balance of other virtues. It is always popular with the 
autocratic mind. But it often conveys a sinister implication to 
the mind democratic. And when a man with much ecclesiastical 
power in his hand serves notice that he wants loyalty to himself 
rather than efficiency in the Kingdom’s tasks, he must not be 
surprised that some will demur. There is genuine respect for the 
episcopacy everywhere in Methodism, but few are ready to be- 
lieve that ecclesiastical wisdom is confined to the episcopal bench, 
or that the voice of episcopal authority should be the signal for 
every other voice to remain silent. 

I should be very sorry if any word of mine were used to dis- 
credit the Centenary. It was perhaps the greatest forward move- 
ment of the kingdom of God since the birth of Methodism. It has 
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meant life to multitudes sitting in the land of the shadow of death, 
There is probably no preacher here who has not been benefited 
directly and financially as the result of the larger sense of stey. 
ardship that has come to the church under Centenary tutelage, 
The Centenary has been a memorable achievement to date. But 
along with the Centenary has come a disrelish for pastoral opinion 
that is not a good thing. In one great convention a Centenary 
official referred scornfully to some criticism that had emanated 
from pastoral sources and shouted crushingly, “What right have 
the fellows on the side lines to criticize the men who are straining 
every nerve to carry the ball down the field?” The painful ee 
ment in the assumption is that the pastors are on the side lines 
and that the officials sitting at their desks devising programs and 
dictating letters are the men who are bucking the line and wearing 
out their energies in actual scrimmage. It is really so painful 
that it is ludicrous. If the pastors who are wrestling with re 
ealcitrant official boards, facing the meanness and the littlencss of 
congregations with no vision beyond their own bundle of bonds or 
their own pile of pumpkins, fretting their lives away trying to 
meet the often impossible demands of schedules prepared a thou- 
sand miles away both geographically and sympathetically, if these 
pastors are not on the scrimmage line, then nobody is. They are 
the ones who have to risk broken necks and broken hearts and 
their opinions ought not to be scornfully received even though they 
differ seriously from the results of the official mind. I happened 
not long ago to see a letter written to an area secretary by one of 
the department secretaries at Chicago. The area secretary had 
written that the pastors were rebelling against the hard-and-fast 
schedules which were being imposed upon them and which left 
little room for local initiative. Rather reluctantly the distant of- 
ficial admitted that occasionally the schedule might be altered to 
meet unusual local situations, but he did not find it possible to 
close his letter without uttering the solemn warning if not threat: 
“The brethren should be very careful how they dissent from the 
judgment of our official leaders.” 

I need not tell you the silent pressure that is constantly being 
exerted to hush disagreeable questions and to secure conformity. 
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Preachers are human. They want to reach the highest positions 
they are capable of filling. They want their faithful wives to 
have some of life’s comforts and their children the best of life’s 
opportunities. They are not afraid of hardship and persecution 
for themselves, but they think of the “wee bairnies” at home and 
then they think some more. They have witnessed the scorn with 
which challenging opinions have been received. They have seen 
how easily the offender may be ignored in making appointments. 
They have read the exaggerated press notices of men who put on 
“our program.” And they decide, humanly enough, that discre- 
tion is the better part of valor. A friend of mine who travels at 
large through the connection says that everywhere the impression 
that he receives is of men who are cowed by the big fist of a grow- 
ing bureaucracy. There is often serious disagreement with cer- 
tain things that are being done, but no one likes to take his life in 
his hand and speak out. 

One cannot help but note the absence from many church 
papers of real discussion of men and methods. Delinquent or 
recalcitrant pastors come in for frequent rebukes, but after one 
leaves the pastorate he seems to have passed the pale of liabilities. 
Thereafter his sermons are always eloquent, his administration en- 
tirely beneficent, his plans wholly admirable. The pen may be 
mightier than the sword, but the official pen is often more unof- 
fending than a toy cannon. Of course no editor is under bond to 
give expression to the discontent of any mind but his own. But 
when there is such absolutely perfect agreement with all the deeds 
of officialdom one wonders if the editor may not be under bond to 
repress even his own honest opinions. 

My brethren, this state of affairs is totally unwholesome. It 
is good neither for the man above nor the man below. It creates 
among afficials irresponsibility and intolerable conceit of opinion. 
Few human beings can escape the moral perils involved in the pos- 
session of sacrosanct authority. Power is given with safety only 
when the giver retains the right of criticism and of consequent 
revocation. We cannot afford to develop a Potsdam temper or a 
Junker mind in Methodism. We ought to care enough for the 
souls of men who sit in places of power to treat them to liberal doses 
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of dissenting opinion and if necessary put them in the Turkish 
bath of criticism and let them have a good sweat. A great many 
unwholesome fevers yield to such treatment. Unhampered dig. 
cussion is good for the man above. It is indispensable for the 
man below. The opinion of the great body of Methodist preachers 
cannot be ignored or repressed without creating great unrest. It jg 
wholly un-American to presume that you can make a company of 
automatons out of a great body of educated, self-respecting men 
such as compose the Methodist ministry. The Methodist preacher 
is a long-suffering person. He will go a long way in cooperating 
with programs that do not meet his personal approval if he is not 
denied the right of expressing his dissent. He will go in fact to 
the very limit of conscience. But if he is refused the cordial priv- 
ilege of giving his opinions circulation in the effort to discover 
whether or no there are enough similar opinions to compel a change 
of policy; if he is treated as if his opinions did not count; if he 
is summoned to obedience and not to conviction; if he is penalized 
for daring to be different, then he is sent back to his task with 
broken spirit, with serious diminution of loyalty, with bitter re 
sentments that reduce his efficiency to the lowest level. Autocracy 
in Methodism is the poorest possible method of administration. 
It curseth him that gives and him that takes. It makes all rule 
unkingly and all obedience degrading. It weakens denominational 
ties and crushes the spirit of cooperation without which progress 
is impossible. Let us have done with restraints upon opinion. 
Syndicated thinking is no better than syndicated sermons. Let 
the forum take the place of the bureau in the framing of policies. 
Let no man be penalized for independence of thought. If we be- 
lieve in democracy, we believe that God sometimes speaks to the 
humblest as well as to the highest. There is no monopoly on the 
cables to heaven. They have their terminals in Chipmunk Center 
as well as in Chicago. A Messiah once came from Nazareth. The 
Pharisees didn’t like him, but if they had listened to him their 
ecclesiastical and national structure would not have tumbled about 
their ears. They knew not the things that make for peace. When 
they cried safety, then sudden destruction came upon them as 
pain upon a woman in travail. 
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II 


It may seem a little blunt to say that there is a rather start- 


ling demand for a revival of frankness among us. It is needed in 


more than one phase of our life—notably in our pulpit theology. 
The free churches of England are facing a crisis. The preachers 
have been studying science and historical criticism and philosophy, 
and as the result of their studies have undergone a revolution in 
their theories of creation, inspiration, the fall, and many other 
matters included in the circuit of ecclesiastical meditation and 
teaching. But while all this revolutionary change has been going 
on in the minds of the preachers, they have been very uncom- 
municative, to say the least. In their pulpit ministration they 
have touched difficult matters symbolically or have left them 
severely untouched. The result has been that while they them- 
selves have accomplished a long intellectual and spiritual pilgrim- 
age, their congregations have remained in the old traditional 
strongholds. One day some of the laymen became suspicions and 
began to ask questions, and before long the whole situation stood 
revealed. Between preachers and people there was discovered a 
gulf almost as great as that between Dives and Lazarus. Which 
was in Abraham’s bosom and which was in hell is still a matter 
of debate. It has been an embarrassing time for the preachers 
and a tormenting time for their congregations. The ministry can- 
not return to the past. The truth does not lie in that direction. 
jut it is going to be a very difficult matter to bring the laity up 
to the present—much more difficult than it would have been had 
they dealt with them honestly from the very first and led them 
step by step away from the difficulties and the insecurities of the 
traditional position into the new viewpoint demanded by modern 
science and the revision of history. If we are not careful, we are 
going to create a similar or worse condition in Methodism. Any- 
one acquainted with what is going on in Methodist universities 
and schools of theology and with what is being printed on Meth- 
odist printing presses, knows that there has been a great break 
with tradition. Many things that a previous generation considered 
essentials of faith have been discarded altogether. Ministerial 
views of creation and the fall, of Old Testament history and 
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Pauline theology, of prophecy and apocalyptics, of the atonement 
and of God himself are rapidly forming into a coherent system 
of religious belief that is at a far remove from the current jm. 
pressions of Methodist doctrine. To many of us they represent 
not only inevitable beliefs, but glorious beliefs. The Bible jg g 
nobler book, God is more godlike, Christianity more believable, 
Christ more winsome because of them. What are we going to do 
with this new body of belief? We can conceal it and continue to 
utter platitudes and half-truths. So doing we shall alienate the 
intelligent who know better and who know that we know better, 
We shall leave untaught the youth who go from our pews to the 
university with a lot of indefensible, unscientific dogmas associated 
in their minds with religion so that when they are assured of the 
falsity of the dogmas they will repudiate the religion which we 
have builded upon them. We shall also be false to the unlearned 
who will miss the note of reality in our preaching. And some day 
when the results of modern learning filter down to them as they 
are rapidly doing through magazines and books and popular lee- 
tures, there will be a lot of explaining to do that will not elevate us 
either in their estimation or our own. Maybe they will not ask 
us for an explanation, but, unable to reconcile what we have per- 
mitted them to believe with what science and history tell them 
is truth, they will go out into that outer darkness of doubt where 
there is weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth. It is dif- 
ficult to believe that double dealing in the pulpit is any more 
sensible than it is over the counter. Half truths are the devil’s 
tools, not Christ’s. One day I was called into the home of a mil- 
lionaire. I do not know when I have seen an able-bodied man in 
such agitation. His hands trembled; his voice quavered. He 
was in anguish of soul. He told me he had not been able to sleep 
for weeks. He feared nervous breakdown. He said: “There isn’t 
a thing on earth that money can buy that I can’t have. I can go 
anywhere or do anything that I want to do. But I am in hell. 
I want you to tell me what to do. Be perfectly frank with me. 
If you think I ought to take a sea trip I’ll do it. But I must have 
relief.” By this time my curiosity was aroused to the highest 
pitch. I had always thought of him as a contented, happy man. 
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He seemed reluctant to tell me what was the trouble, but after 
many assurances, he proceeded: “I’ve lost my faith. I cannot 
believe what the church believes or even what I myself once be- 
lieved.” Then he went on to tell me his experience. His father 
had been a minister and a saint. He himself had entered the 
church when a lad. Then came college and study and the revela- 
tions of science. For a long time he tried to dodge the issue, but 
at last he could not continue to shut his eyes and retain his self 
respect. And he was in hell. He thought of his old father and 
what he would think if he were still alive. He thought of his 
happy childhood and the unquestioning faith of youth. But they 
were gone forever. He had nothing to cling to. He was as frantic 
as a drowning man in a wintry sea. I have never known greater 
distress. I asked him what it was that he couldn’t believe. Most of 
it was what you and I ceased to believe long ago. Fortunately I 
have gone through a similar experience and I knew just what to do. 
I was glad first of all that I could assure him that Methodist 
thought had materially changed in the last twenty years, and that 
what I was going to tell him was not my opinion only, but the 
published opinion of some of our most prominent men. Then I 
was glad that I had discovered that a great many of the husks of 
belief might be stripped away and leave still a golden ear of rich 
nutriment for the soul; that it is what a man thinks of Christ 
that counts, not his theory of creation. Frankly I proceeded to 
describe to him the modern position. I told him of a religion 
which did not oppose science, but took its discoveries and made 
them the vehicle of a spiritual interpretation of life and of the 
universe, Ag I talked I could feel the strain of his agony relax- 
ing. I do not pretend to you that in one single hour I was able to 
bring him again to complete rest of soul. But I confirmed then 
what I had long ardently believed, that the way to lead the educated 
mind to faith is not along the path of half-truths and evasions. 
The excuse often urged for silence in these vital matters is 
that speech will confuse uneducated minds and shatter their faith. 
It is the same course of reasoning which led the parents of yester- 
day to evade the child’s question about the origin of life, or to 
meet it with fairy tales, imagining that thus they were guarding 
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the purity of the child mind. They did not reckon with the facet 
that children have other means of information besides the parental 
dictums and that if the facts are not given to them by clean lips 
amid holy influences, they will be learned under conditions that 
will give them a sinister effect on all after life. In a word, silence 
does not defend purity; it destroys it. The case is not otherwise for 
faith. The humblest man in our congregations has other sources 
of information about the progress of scientific and historical jp. 
vestigations besides our sermons. If he does not learn the faets 
under auspices that help him to see their Christian meanings, he 
will learn them under auspices that create a suspicion of the sin- 
cerity of the ministry and of the truth of the religious view of life. 
Our present method of procedure is not a defense, but a betrayal 
of the faith. I am aware that if the situation is to be saved there 
must be a development of the teaching ministry. And some are 
afraid of the task, afraid that congregations will not listen. The 
idea still obtaining in some circles is that only sensational or senti- 
mental or “botanical” preaching will bring people to church. But 
my own experience has made me an enthusiastic devotee of the 
teaching business. When I came to my present charge I was told 
that I would have fairly good morning congregations, but could 
not expect many people in the evening. The fact is that for more 
than three years. we have had overflowing assemblies both morning 
and night. This result has been attained not by the resort to the 
spectacular, nor by the appeal to the love of novelty, but by a 
painstaking effort to reinterpret the fundamentals of religion in 
the light of modern learning. There has been a fear that the truth 
would unsettle faith, but people have said to me again and again 
after a careful putting of somewhat revolutionary truth, “That was 
the best argument in favor of Christianity I have ever heard.” Men 
and women of humble station have stopped me on the street and in 
the market, and have said, “We have been waiting for twenty years 
to hear what you told us last night.” Perhaps after all the real 
peril is not in our getting too far ahead of our people, but in our 
lagging so hopelessly behind that we shall no longer command 
their attention and respect. Nor is truth hostile to spiritual life. 
In these three years this church has received more than a thousand 
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into membership; the prayer meetings have steadily grown in at- 
tendance and interest ; the Epworth League is no longer a “Society 
for the Unintelligible Reading of Platitudinous Clippings”; the 
young people are hearing the call of Christ and are surrendering 
for lives of service. There is no discoverable reason why the same 
things may not happen anywhere where a minister with a glowing 
evangelical experience and a faith in the Christ engages, not in 
mere negative criticisms of the past or present, but in the positive 
afirmation of eternal verities freshly interpreted in the scientific 
categories and philosophic terms of this wonderful new day. Such 
preaching will appeal to many who now stand aloof from the 
church because of a suspicion of its inhospitality to truth; it will 
save to our fellowship many who are running after this “ism” 
and that in an endeavor to satisfy their sense of reality; and it 
will save our own souls, for no otherwise can we maintain our 
relationship to the spirit of truth than by the proclamation of the 
truth. 
[1] 

Many who read this paper will probably think of other needs 
which to them are of greater importance than any here presented. 
I have not hoped to cover the field. This is not a survey. It is 
only a voice from the crowd. There are other anxieties which 
rise in the heart of a lover of Methodism which must remain un- 
spoken for the present. Permit a final word on what can be 
described as a shift of emphasis. In ecclesiastical machinery we 
should like to see a change of emphasis from superorganization 
to the pastorate. The idea that there can be a promotion from 
the pastorate to something more honorable is creating an un- 
healthy attitude of mind, that accounts for much irritation and 
restlessness. The notion that no man has “arrived” until he is 
elected to some office or another is the father of many rivalries 
and of the expenditure of energies in ill-concealed efforts to as- 
sure an “arrival” that might better be spent in salvation of souls 
and the building of the churches and the redemption of society. 


In any true conception of the church there can be no promotion 
from the pastorate. The church may need men for other posi- 
tions, and when she calls they ought to go, as good soldiers of 
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Jesus Christ. But they are not being elevated; they are only 
being shifted. No greater honor can befall any man than the high 
privilege of preaching Christ, Sunday after Sunday, to a con- 
gregation of men and women and children who trust him because 
they know him and because they know that he knows them and 
loves them just the same. 

On Sunday night, as tired limbs stretch out to rest and 
memories of the upturned wistful, appreciative faces of the day 
come thronging to bless our fading consciousness, or when we have 
been in some home where death has wrought its terrible tragedy, 
and after having tried brokenly to pray for the comforts of divine 
grace upon the household, a wet hand has seized ours and honest 
eyes have looked into ours and said, “Your prayer has helped me 
so”; or when in some far quarter of the city some child sees us 
passing and stops his play to run over and say with proud antie- 
ipation, “Dr. Day, are you coming to our house?” we feel a 
strange lump in our throat and we stammer a choking prayer 
of thanksgiving to the God who counted us worthy calling us to 
this ministry. Now the full glory of a pastorate, like that of 
forbidden wine, is realized only in maturity. There are sanctities 
which cannot be entered except after long acquaintance. There 
is a grip upon a city’s life which can be acquired only by long 
residence and participation. There is a throne of power that can 
be mounted only after the testings and the triumphs of years. The 
Methodist church has been justly famed for its eloquent ministry. 
Suppose that it came to a new appreciation of the opportunities 
of the pastorate and when it found anywhere men of scintillating 
minds and glowing hearts and flaming tongues, instead of saving, 
“Go to; here is a preacher ; let’s make him a secretary or perhaps 
a bishop,” it said, rather, “Here is a preacher. Let us give him 
a pulpit worthy of his life,” and proceeded to make possible in our 
great centers of population what Cadman has done in Brooklyn, 
Jefferson in New York, Gunsaulus in Chicago! Surely we have 
the men and the opportunity. And some of us believe that the 
release of powerful forces for the Kingdom awaits such a re 


emphasis upon the unparalleled opportunities of the permanent 
pastorate. 
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POSITIVE VALUES IN HUMAN EXPERIENCE 


Lewis Guy Roursavexr 
Carlisle, Pa. 


In the first part of a discussion of positive values in human 
experience it would seem very fitting that some explanation be 
made as to what is meant by values. An attempt immediately to 
clear up this point, while seemingly an incidental matter, is prob- 
ably more difficult of achievement than the casual observer might 
think. And although it may be even impossible to give a defini- 
tion of value which will satisfy the exacting critic, it is in order, 
in the interest of a mutual understanding, at least to make a state- 
ment as to what we are going to mean by the term in this paper. 
So with this purpose specifically in mind the position is taken 
that anything of an abiding character which appeals to us and 
calls forth a response—that which appeals to us, having content 
sufficient for the realization of our desires and motives, thus afford- 
ing a sense of satisfaction and fulfillment—may be looked upon 
asa value. It may be said, however, that there are many things 
which make tremendous appeals and get whole-hearted responses 
and yet cannot be looked upon as values. This makes it neces- 
sary early in our study to differentiate between values, placing 
some on the credit and some on the debit side of the ledger, call- 
ing one group of values positive and the other negative. Those 
things which contribute to the enrichment and ennoblement of 
life, proving to be assets in human experience, are considered 
positive values. On the other hand, those things which actually 
cost something and take away from the capital of things worth 
while, thus becoming liabilities in life, are to be looked upon as 
negative values. 

It would be very interesting to make an excursus into the 
field of negative values, in connection with our immediate task, 
but this would lead to the depths of the problem of evil and con- 
sequently would be an undertaking too large to be- consistently 
worked out in a study of the positive facts of life - 
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As a possible method of approach to our task the general 
field of so-called intrinsic values in life might be presented under 
the following heads: economic, bodily, recreational, intellectual, 
esthetic, moral, and religious. Following this summing-up the 
question naturally arises as to which of these special fields rep- 
resent the real and lasting verities—genuinely positive values, 
As an answer to this possible query, each one should be examined 
briefly, but with care sufficient to avoid unfairness. 

The right of economic values, though practical and popular, 
to be classed as genuine is generally questioned. Present-day ex- 
periences corroborate history as to the correctness of this attitude. 
The story of the rich man tearing down his barns in order to build 
larger and better rings in the ears of all who would make wealth 
identical with real and lasting possessions. Nor can bodily 
values, such as eating, drinking, etc., be placed in the category 
of things which really count for the most. While many may see 
in the satisfaction of bodily desires a goal seemingly worth striv- 
ing for, it is generally realized in moments of calmer meditation 
that the body is but a vehicle for a something more significant 
and far-reaching, being but a temporary structure which even- 
tually “crumbles back to dust.” Its pleasures are but for a season, 
of which Belshazzar’s feast is a constant reminder. Likewise to 
so-called recreational values must be ascribed a similar transiency. 
Coming to intellectual values, we find that they are too cold 
and abstract to possess the richness which should characterize 
genuine reals. When at their best, unaided, they rise but to the 
level of scholasticism. When examining esthetic values, it is 
more difficult to reach a conclusion as to what classifieation should 
be given them in relation to ultimate truths. The advocate of 
pancalism would probably give these values first place in the realm 
of things ultimately real, stressing the fact that wsthetics does not 
concern itself at all with the ugly, building only around the beauti- 
ful. Since, however, art aims only at pleasure, not to teach, the 
scope of its purpose can justifiably be questioned. If art is only 
for art’s sake, are its ends sufficiently big to represent abiding 
verities? But while the beautiful of esthetics may not seem to 
be identical with ultimate truths, we have here surely a significant 
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avenue of approach to the higher realities of life. And if wsthetic 
values cannot be put on a par with the highest, art must at least 




















tual, be looked upon as a vital agency, accessory to an appreciation of 
the the most genuine facts in human experience. 
rep- It is when coming to moral and religious values, seemingly, 
ues, that contact is established with those things most worth while in 
hed life. In our search for real values it would seem necessary to 
ass by all the fields which have been hastily reviewed, and sug- 
lar, gest the belief tentatively that the objects of our search are to be 
ex: found in the domain of ethics and religion. In fact it might be 
de, consistent to say that religion itself represents the realm which 
ild contains all genuine virtues. It seems reasonable, however, that 
Ith since conduct represents so much of life, and since ethics has to 
ly do with conduct in so far as it is good or bad, right or wrong, 
ry ethics might seem to claim a place beside religion, as far as values 
ee are concerned. But religion is just as much concerned with con- 
v- duct as is ethics. In fact the field of religion seems to be in- 
n elusive of all in which ethics is interested. 
it The attitude of those who would make morality and religion 
I identical will hardly stand the test of a careful analysis. There 
, is morality in religion, but religion moves on beyond this. Some 
0 one has said in substance that in any well-balanced conception of 
: religion three universal elements are to be found: 1, recognition 
of a power beyond our control; 2, feeling of dependence upon this 






power; 3, entering into relations with this power. Religion then 
is active and dynamic. It is a striving to become, an active yearn- 
ing for relations with that Power which we conceive as “having 
ultimate control over our interests and destinies.” It is not 
limited to the world of human relationships. It is interested in 
conduct good or bad, right or wrong, but it goes further than this. 
It is morality plus God, plus belief, plus worship. But in mo- 
rality there is not necessarily any God, neither belief nor worship. 
Religion, which is a natural something, perhaps a composite of in- 
stincts, seems to be the big “living-room” of life. These things 
being true, it would seem reasonable to believe that it is within 
the realm of religious phenomena that the positive and genuine 
verities of human experience are to be realized. 
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To say simply that positive values are to be found within 
religious experience does not reduce the residence of these truths 
to a sufficiently definite locus and does not give satisfactory ep. 
lightenment as to any of their distinctive characteristics. Seeking 
this specific information leads us to be interested in knowing with 
what phase or level of human activity these values are always ag. 
sociated. And with this end in view, taking our lead primarily 
from Dewey and Tufts, we would call attention briefly to the thoes 
levels of conduct characteristic of human relationship :' 

1. The instinctive level. This represents a primitive situa- 
tion where people act according to instinctive impulses and needs, 
Society in general has risen above this level. 

2. The level of standards and customs. Here people aim 
primarily to conform to the standards and customs of the group. 

3. The individual, reflective level. Here beliefs and standards 
are weighed and criticized, and then accepted or rejected accord- 
ing to the wish of the agent. This is outstandingly the personal 
level, the individual rather than the group being the unit which 
figures in situations. 

The instinctive level is animal like; here acts are performed 
in a blind way. The second level of customs and standards rep- 
resents bridled activity, despite the fact that much of conduct 
fails to rise any higher. It is on the third level, the personal, 
that the highest type of living is experienced. It is here that life’s 
richest meanings are realized. As one rises to this level from 
time to time he comes into the realm of eternal verities. It is 
on this level that one thinks his way through problems as a per- 
son, this being the way customs are made better, standards lifted, 
and new values discovered. We would not be understood as decry- 
ing standards, laws, ete., or as saying that no values are to be 
found in group experiences. No one would be willing to doubt 
the worth of standards as instruments of progress. But even in 
groups we can act in a limited way as persons. Surely standards 
are needed, but no one can afford to form the habit of passively 
accepting all standards without ever demanding that they submit 
themselves to the pragmatic test. People of all ages have gone 

1Compare Dewey and Tufte’ Ethics, p. 38, passim. 
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hack too much to creeds, councils, etc., and not enough to the 
fountains of truth, conscientiously scrutinizing and criticizing 
facts. Wisdom dictates that individuals should critically analyze 
standards, often risé above them and thus pull the standards up 
higher. It is only in this way that progress is made possible. All 
the great leaders who have made contributions to the world’s good 
have lived and worked largely on this highest level—Luther, Huss, 
Calvin, Knox, Wesley, ete. They analyzed and criticized beliefs 
and customs and rising above them, led large numbers to a higher 
plane of belief and activity. Many standards thus come to be 
means to ends, and are not to be looked upon as absolutely fixed. 

It is clearly perceived that when the group-level methods 
crowd out those of the personal level, progress is bridled. The 
general lesson which the church has learned in this respect stands 
as an example par excellence. For centuries there was the feel- 
ing that the bulk of truth had been revealed and that the standards 
and laws for all ages had been decreed. Thus progress along every 
line was impeded. The church spoke for science and consequently 
there was no scientific advance. For instance, several centuries 
x. c. the belief was current that the celestial bodies moved about 
a central fire. Aristotle, however, believed differently, and in 
his program put the earth at the center and made the other bodies, 
including the sun, to revolve about it. This idea was embodied in 
the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, which was adopted by the 
church. And so the theory of concentric crystalline spheres, one 
“inside the other like the rings of an onion, the earth being at the 
center, prevailed until the sixteenth century a. p. This view be- 
ing sponsored by the church, the world had to wait for a Coper- 
nicus and Galileo for the banishment of the old mistaken geo- 
centric theory. So long as no individuals dared to challenge the 
teachings of the group there was no progress. A static church 
with all beliefs absolutely fixed and teaching the “universalia ante 
rem” doctrine for the most part without any compromise proved 
to be a dead church. Incidentally, herein lies a lesson for the 
church to-day. As the organized representative of religion, in the 
interest of progress, she must be alert to the newest discoveries of 
scientific truth (not fads). Not that science can satisfactorily 
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analyze the richest values, but it can aid in the discovery and 
understanding of truth and as a result of these comes appregia. 
tion. It seems true that as strictly groupal relationships so oftey 
stand for a curtailment of original, dynamic aetivity, the initiatiye 
to progress universally has its origin in individual persons, And 
so it is to the reflective level of conduct where we act as individual 
persons that we must look for the largest possibilities in the dis. 
covery and appreciation of life’s richest meanings. In other 
words, in the personal factor is recognized the distinctive feature 
of religious values. 

All this accords with the original definitions of values which 
represented them as being those things which appeal to us and make 
possible the realization of desires and motives, thus affording a 
sense of satisfaction and fulfillment. At that time it was not the 
intention to emphasize the idea of satisfaction and fulfillment: 
but rather the personal pronoun us, which means that genuine 
values are recognized and appreciated by ourselves as_ persons, 
While satisfaction figures, it is not nearly so significant as the 
character of the agent who has to do with the values. If it were 
just-a case of satisfaction any animal might take precedence over 
persons in the acquisition of values, for “the being whose capac- 
ities of enjoyment are low has the greatest chance of having them 
fully satisfied; and a highly endowed being will aways feel 
that any happiness which he can look for, as the world is con- 
stituted, is imperfect... . It is better to be a human being dis- 
satisfied than a pig satisfied; better to be a Socrates dissatisfied 
than a fool satisfied.””* 

If persons are to realize these values, if there is to be religious 
experience, it is taken for granted that there must be relations be 
tween persons and the Supreme Person. Possibly ultimate truths 
may be said to reside in persons, but their luster is lighted up 
only whey brought into relationship with other values. Every per- 
son is but a part of mankind. There is no such thing as a real 
value apart from friendship, sympathy, love, cooperation, com- 
munication. This fact of relations while being stressed in much 
of modern thought is a neglected fact in the attitude of many 

2J. 8. Mill. Quoted from Rand's The Classical Moralists, p. 651. 
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sudents. There is a tendency to look upon certain things as units 
of reals and overlook the fact that the relations which exist between 
these things are just as real as the things themselves, perhaps more 
so, and constitute an absolutely vital factor in the realm of ul- 
timate truths. To use a crude illustration, the clock on the shelf 
ig worthless out of relation to other things. If it were out in the 
forest, where it had no live contacts, it might just as well not 
exist as far as its worth is concerned. It is only when it is 
brought into a situation conscious and personal that it has any 
meaning at all. Thus it seems to be only in the realm of personal 
relationships that genuine values are to be found. It is here that 
the climb is completed from thinghood to selfhood. Here we meet 
the highest realization of reality, the world of selves in process of 
development being the world of real values. The conception of 
self here is made clearer in suggesting that in a spiritualistie sys- 
tem of philosophy mind can be looked upon as reality becoming 
conscious of itself, and self a part of mind personified. The fore- 
going is not contradictory to saying that values are found in the 
realm of religious experience because persons are the only agents 
to whom religious propensities.can be ascribed. 

The idea of the significance of personal relationships is made 
more acceptable by the fact that it is only in such relationships as 
these that genuine purpose and freedom are realized—two es- 
sential factors in the category of things really valuable, two factors 
which seem to belong only to persons. It may be said that pur- 
pose appears elsewhere, which surely is a fact, but elsewhere be- 
ing impersonal it is so general as to lose the edge of its impressive- 
ness. It is only in the personal agent that pointed and specific 
purpose reveals itself, as well as freedom which is the right of 
choosing alternatives. These vital appurtenances belong only to 
those who have risen to the level of moral and religious relation- 
ships—persons. Thus it would seem to be only in the personal 
relationships of religious experience that positive values are to 
be found. 

How are these ultimate truths to be recognized, acquired, ap- 
preciated ? This question belongs to a field which has provided 
the battle-ground for many interesting controversies. Trying to 
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answer will be to suggest a theory of knowledge which as sych 
would have to do with the reality and sources of truth. That is, 
going on the assumption that when speaking in terms of ultimate 
truths, real facts, genuine verities, positive values, we are dealing 
with the same things, ours does at this time become fundamentally 
an epistemological problem. And since the attempt has already 
been made to define the meaning of values, our particular interest 
now has to do more with the source of truth, trying to see how 
these values are realized and appreciated. 

One school of thought would answer this saying that ultimate 
facts are obtained by means of reason. Some students of this 
same school would go even further and say that in rational activity 
itself the highest good is realized. It seems, however, that while 
the rationalistic method is very useful and essential in the dis. 
covery of truth, it can be a very cold and mechanical process, too 
much so to become the avenue of approach to a full understanding 
and appreciation of the genuine verities of life. 

Another group of students, those inclined to positive science, 
will have but little to do with reason and feel that sense experi- 
ence is the only dependable source of truth. This is really the 
experimental method and depends mostly upon laboratory find- 
ings. While being a very worth-while method, it seems helpless 
when trying to deal with values, ultimate reals. This method is 
well able to deal with the quantitative aspects of things, but when 
treating values we must go deeper than this. We must get on 
the inside of facts, if possible, and learn something of their 
qualitative make-up. It would seemingly have to be a mate- 
rialistie attitude which could be altogether satisfied with the facts 
obtained by means of the purely empirical method. 

So it seems that while both the methods named may be gen- 
erally useful in the discovery of facts, they really play but a 
limited part as far as establishing a relationship with real values 
is concerned. But while the self is reaching out for values why 
is it necessary to depend on any such intermediary agencies? Is it 
not reasonable to believe that as persons we can establish direct 
contacts with truth? Remembering the belief suggested earlier 
in this paper that an appreciation of positive values is impossible 
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apart from personal relationships, why may not values as we pos- 
sess them have direct relations with outside values as possessed 
by other persons and the Supreme Person? In other words, it 
seems that as of old each individual can justifiably believe in the 
right to say, “Speak, Lord, thy servant heareth,” and expect truth 
to fow in. This attitude represents the possibility of the im- 
mediate apprehension of values and may be called intuition, mys- 
ticism, insight, illumination, or, to use a theological term, 
revelation. 

Some students, however, may object to this belief, saying 
that it smacks of the spirit which takes delight in riding on the 
wings of feeling, and that it represents a too liberal indulgence 
in speculation, adding that there is no scientific basis for assum- 
ing such an attitude. But has not the experience of the average 
student made it seem a mistake to assume that all truths must 
wait upon a satisfactory scientific analysis for their acceptance / 
Leaving this point as an open question which need not be decided 
here, are we sure that for the method proposed above there is no 
genuinely scientific justification? Hardly so, because in our im- 
mediate apprehension of values, our senses, especially the intimate 
senses, are playing a definite part. It can be truly believed that 
intuition works on the basis of sense data. This does not mean 
that all truths which the individual possesses have necessarily 
come in from the outside, because it may be that there are innate 
facts which are a part of the individual’s very being. It does 
seem reagoneble to believe that there is such a capital of resources 
with which every person begins business. This as over against 
Locke’s belief that there is nothing in the intellect which was not 
first in the senses, making the mind like a piece of white paper, 
a rubbed off tablet upon which impressions have been tabulated 
through the senses. Our interests at the present time are not so 
much concerned with this phase of the problem as with the pos- 
sibility of subjective values having a relationship with outside 
values through the senses. But by senses we mean more than 
Locke did, and the average empiricist also, when using the term. 
Students for a long time talked in terms of the five senses—seeing, 
hearing, feeling, tasting, smelling—but psychology to-day is point- 
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ing to the presence and activity of additional senses, such as tem. 
perature, equilibrium, pain, kinesthetic and organic. The senses 
are usually divided into two groups, seeing and hearing called the 
higher or defining senses, and all the rest the lower senses, AJj 
define more or less and all are also intimate, but seeing places at 
one extreme as the most defining and the organic at the other 
extreme as the most intimate. It is in the latter group then, the 
lower, that we look for those senses which work most intimately, 
reporting their material immediately to consciousness, and are 
thus called intimate or immediate senses. For instance, if we go 
into a warm room the warmth is immediately perceived, because 
the impressions picked up by the temperature sense receptors are 
immediately reported to headquarters for evaluation. Conse- 
quently it is these intimate senses which mean so much in the 
immediate apprehension of values, the organic and kinesthetic 
figuring most largely in the handling of the “material” which is 
organized into religious and artistic experience. For years Profes- 
sor Starbuck has pointed to the significance of the intimate senses 
as sources of wisdom in art and religion. Our position here is 
that by means of these intimate senses truth is immediately ap 
prehended, that these are the avenues through which values move, 
the means by which “energy flows in.” This is not altogether 
different from saying that “our minds and sense organs are gen- 
uine functional parts of the real world.”* Here then we might 
see a possible scientific basis for the intuitive activities in which 
people have always just naturally believed. 

Keeping in mind our representation that genuine values re 
side in the religious aspects of personal relationships, the question 
may be raised at this time as to whether the senses, particularly 
the intimate senses, do figure as conspicuously in religious ex- 
perience as has been suggested. As an answer to this imagined 
question we shall now examine some representative religious data 
as found in songs, prayers, testimonies, literature, and religious 
practices. Here we shall probably see all the senses at work, not 
simply receiving impressions, but seemingly trying for satisfac 
tions, reaching out for value contacts. And in the realizations of 


* Leighton, The Field of Philosophy, p. 355. 
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these outreachings we have the raw material, the bulk of content 
which later culminates in complete religious experience. It would 
be possible to arrange abundant evidence, but only a few illustra- 
tions will be presented under each head. 

1. Seeing: “I shall see him face to face”; “When by his 
grace I shall look on his face”; “Beloved, now are we the sons of 
God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be: but we know 
that when he shall appear, we shall be like him; for we shall see 
him as he is.” Here are met those who are primarily visual- 
minded. For them supreme satisfaction seems to be in seeing 
Jesus. 

2. Hearing: Such expressions as “the voice of God,” “the 
still small voice,” “angels’ voices,” “I can hear my Saviour call- 
ing” show a very impressionable sense of hearing. 

3. Feeling (touch) : “The touch of his hand on mine” ; “For 
she said within herself, If I do but touch his garment, I shall be 
made whole.” Also, we see the activity of this sense in the gen- 
eral custom of the laying on of hands in ordination ceremonies. 

4. Taste: “Taste and see that the Lord is good”; the tasting 
of bread and water at love feasts and bread and wine at sacra- 
mental services. At the old Roman marriage ceremony (which 
was religious) the bride and groom, in the presence of the gods of 
the family, divided a cake of meal between them. 

5. Smell: The general practice of using flowers at religious 
services, and often the burning of incense. Some religious cults 
use sweet smelling fires, “pouring on ghi, or liquefied butter,” 
which is but an attempt, conscious or unconscious, to satisfy the 
sense of smell. 

6. Temperature: “So then because thou art lukewarm, and 
neither hot nor cold, I will spue thee out of my mouth.” During 
the conversion experience the heart may become “strangely 
warmed.” When attending worship in which there seems to_be no 
spiritual power we call it a cold service, but if there are fervor 
and a good spirit we say there is warmth and probably call the 
group a warm-hearted people. 

7. Pain: The idea that suffering is pleasing to the gods has 
been a universal belief. Among inferior peoples some horrible 
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practices have been observed, making pain the means to divine 
blessing. Even among Christian people this belief has been com. 
mon, especially with those who practice the extreme self-denial or 
self-sacrifice theory. 

8. Equilibrium: “Uphold me according unto thy word” ; 
“He will not let me fall.” It is very common to hear people pray 
for guidance and strength that they may be kept from falling, 
They do not want to waver, but are anxious to be steady and golid 
like the rock, unshaken by the storms of life. 

9. Kinzsthetic: Here the sense receptors are in the striped 
muscles, and especially in the tendons and joints. Evidences of 
this sense at work are seen in certain customs during worship, 
such as clasping the hands, bending the knees, closing the eyes, 
and in the old custom of daneing before the Lord. The experience 
of the man may be quoted here who when happy said, “Brethren, 
I feel—I feel—I feel—I feel—I feel—I can’t tell you how I feel, 
but O I feel! I feel!’* While feeling is probably fundamental 
in religious experience, it seems true that it was playing too large 
a part in this case. And yet we cannot question the fact that 
this man did “feel,” and felt something down in his very “bones.” 
Many people in their richest experiences close their eyes and ears 
to everything and just want to “feel” the values. In dealing with 
illustrations like these in which extreme feeling is stressed, it is 
impossible to draw a definite line of distinction between the or- 
ganic and kinesthetic. 

10. Organic, especially hunger and thirst: Here the sense 
receptors are in the smooth muscles of the body, such as the 
stomach, intestines, heart, lungs, veins, ete. Manifestations of 
the activity of this sense are very numerous. “Bread of Life,” 
“Drinking at the fountain,” “Feasting in Beulah land,” “Hunger 
and thirst after righteousness”; “As the hart panteth after the 
water brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God”; “Break thou 
the Bread of life, dear Lord, to me” ; “Bread of heaven, feed me till 
I want no more’; attention is also called to the practice of as- 
sociating feasts with religious festivals. On the other hand, the 


custom with many people of fasting before certain religious periods 


*Coe, The Spiritual Life, p. 215. 
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may show a conscious effort to deny the desires of the organic 


sense. 
It seems clear from the foregoing that all the senses figure 


in religious experience, the intimate senses, particularly the or- 
ganic, being the most active and making possible immediate con- 
tacts with values. And just the same as a work of art may be 
considered first class when it appeals to a large number of the 
senses, 80 a religious experience is richest when the whole group 
of senses play a part. But the criticism may be made that re- 
ligious experiences are transient, one followed by another, and 
since it has been said that values reside within the religious as- 
pects of human experience, then as far as the individual is con- 
cerned values must also be transient and not abiding. I¢ is in a 
study of the psychology of the function of the image in religious 
experience that a clue is obtained as to the possible conservation 
of these positive values. So important is the part played by the 
image in religious appreciation that it seems the reality of re- 
ligion would be seriously curtailed without the faculty of imagina- 
tion; without the function of the image only the religious ex- 
perience of the present moment, that which is immediately ours, 
could be enjoyed. We have here the means by which the religious 
phenomena which we have seen, heard, felt, ete., can be experienced 
over again. And what holds good for religion in respect to the image 
will apply to art as well, but, as has been said, eternal values seem 
to transcend mere beauty, whose purpose is only to please. 

What is meant by image and imagination and what is the 
specifie part which the image seems to play in this program ? 
Gordon says, “The image is the visual, auditory, ete., quality of 
consciousness which accompanies the idea or emotional theme 
which the artist has in mind.” The idea or theme then is that for 
which the image stands. Again, “Imagination is the conscious- 
ness of objects or qualities which have no present sensory stimulus 
to excite them in the mind.” In our use here of the term image 
we are following the general rule. It does seem inconsistent, 
however, to use the term in such a general way. When dealing 
with the sense of sight, it is all right, but it would seem better to 
use the term impression, rather than image, when dealing with 
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the other senses. Different types of imagery characterize dif. 
ferent individuals, according to which of the senses are most 
active. Some persons experience visual, auditory, taste, motor, 
ete., images, this being determined by whether they think in terms 
of what they have seen, heard, felt, ete. This is the reason why 
different arts and certain religious phenomena and different rep. 
resentations of the same things appeal more to different individ. 
uals. The image or impression seems to stand as the inter 
mediary agency between the individual and objective values. It js 
not an end in itself; it is just a means to realization and conser. 
vation. It is the means by which one religious value can be 
related to other situations, each image becoming something of a 
seed image, lending worth to those experiences which follow. 

All images have their source within the realm of experience; 
that is, all our images seem to partake of the facts which we have 
experienced. The sensory stimulus may not be present to excite 
the mind into a consciousness of objects or qualities and yet this 
sensory stimulus has been experienced some time in the past and 
its influence stored away for future reference. In the case of 
productive or creative imagination the image is probably the result 
both of sensation and reflection, the sensation, however, being the 
occasion for the appearance of the reflection. This is what Locke 
would call the “outer and inner perception.” Although reflection 
cooperates in the creation of the image the original stimulus comes 
from the outside. It seems that in creative imagination the mind 
simply assembles the images from parts which it has seen, heard, 
ete., at some previous time. There is a demand upon the imagina- 
tion in every perception. It is here in this fact that we can see 
the difference between a realistic and an imaginative piece of work, 
the latter often proving itself to be a stimulating factor. In art 
the ordinary mind does not like to have a representation try to 
tell too much ; it likes to have its imagination challenged. 

We have mentioned all the senses as playing their part in 
the handling of religious phenomena, but the greater stream of 
meaningful images comes in through the intimate senses. Here 
immediate contact is established with values and the image be- 
comes the means by which the raw material of values is acevw- 
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mulated and re-used from time to time. As has been said, the 
image or impression is not an end in itself. Religion would 
probably be dead, as far as the individual is concerned, if its 
stimulus stopped here, even with the images of the higher senses. 
Genuine religious appreciation is hardly possible until the “mate- 
rial” has been lifted to the level of judgment. The experiences 
must have a refining agency which harvests up the meanings and 
values, and this condition is met in the fact that all sense images in 
religious and artistic appreciation are reported to the higher cen- 
ters of the central nervous system for complete satisfaction and 
evaluation. This is to say that the impressions of the different 
senses converge toward one common meeting place and these dif- 
ferent reports are organized as one judgment of value. In other 
words, for a religious experience to be complete, to reach the peak 
of value, the impressions must be lifted out of subconsciousness 
and become a part of consciousness. It seems to be in some such 
procedure as this where the factors which figure in religion 
cooperate harmoniously toward a state of whole mindedness that 
the individual comes into the fullest appreciation of the positive 
values in human experience. 
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THE CHRIST-SPIRIT IN THE ANIMAL WORLD.—] 


J. Srirr Witson 


New York City 


THERE is nothing original in this series of articles. I make 
no pretence to authority on the subjects under consideration, 
What I propose to do for the reader is simply to edit briefly the 
conclusions of great specialists, and urge an emphasis almost 
wholly overlooked in the study of animal life and of social and 
economic questions. If the discussion herewith presented is unique 
in any way, it is in the manner in which the matter is collected 
and edited and summarized into a coercive argument. 

My purpose is to show from animal life why the principle 
of cooperation should more and more supplant the principle of 
competition in the organization of human society, especially in the 
field of business and industry; that the spirit and practice of 
mutual aid should take the place of that raw and rank individual- 
ism, the ruthless operation of which has already precipitated so- 
ciety into the most threatening and serious economic conflict and 
strife, and bids fair to lead to national, if not to world tragedy. 

A plea will be entered for the principle as sound in economics, 
imperative in international relationships, and right and good in 
ethics; and the plea will be sustained by an appeal to the findings 
of great scientists in their research into the forces at work in 
animal life and in human society. 

It is the common belief that “competition is the life of 
trade”; that only through the most aggressive struggle of man 
against man in the battle for bread shall we be able to get our 
bread or preserve the freedom of modern society. Indeed, to many 
people who hold a dominating relation to publie opinion, the 


> and “our sacred institu- 


“American spirit,” and “Americanism,’ 
tions,” and all that simply mean a free-for-all fight to get and ob- 
tain and hold property. “Every man for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost”: the spoils of the business and financial battle 


going to the strong, and the swift and the keen and the cunning. 
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Those who cannot win in that fight on that basis are “failures” or 
“weaklings” or “ne’er-do-wells,” or just the “poor”’—inevitably 
yor. Those who win are the “successful” and of course worthy 
of all added respect and honor and justly entitled to their property 
spoils. It is heresy, lése majesté, nay, almost treason to question 


on any ground their prowess or its fruits in society. 

All the while it is taken for granted that the principle of 
competitive and monopolistic business—this economic battle of 
man against man and group against group—is inevitable, strictly 
according to human nature, hence unescapable. Moreover, the 
struggle is sanctioned by the evidences from the animal world, say 
they. Have we not been assured now, they argue, by the whole 
findings of science, that all life is organized on the law of “the 
struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest”? This is 
the law of nature and hence the law of God. And so our ac- 
cepted popular belief in competition, and industrial strife, and 
international war passes from a generally prevailing notion into 
science, from science to politics and economies, and thence into a 
wicked perversion or blank denial of the ethics of Christ, in our 
religion. 

Meanwhile competition reigns. Man fights man for bread; 
group contends with group; class conflicts rend society ; acute civil 
wars constantly proceed between capitalists and laborers all over 
the world. On the larger field, nation rises against nation in 
bloody wars largely concerning economic issues, while the “pa- 
triotism”’ of toiling multitudes in all countries is made the catspaw 
of huge economic interests. Still more world conflicts impend that 
threaten the very stability and existence of civilization itself. 

In spite of the inhuman and deadly fruits of this competitive 
strife, pictured daily before our eyes, we ignorantly persist in its 
practice, and will not learn the lesson that tragedy and suffering 
are teaching us with many stripes. 

What I propose to offer, then, in this paper is a summary of 
the last words of science against this principle and in favor of the 
practice of mutual aid. Not the yearnings of the social reformer, 
not the mere sentiments of the ethical or spiritual teacher, but 
the cogent and coercive deliverances of science. It may be added, 
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however, that these coercive conclusions are not offered as a mere 
academic discussion, but with the sincere hope that the argument 
will be some contribution to the peaceful solution of the grave 
problems confronting mankind. “Ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free.” 


I 


There are at least four outstanding reasons for the supremacy 
of the reign of ruthless competition and mutual strife in our 
industrial system : 

1. It has the field. Possession is nine tenths of the law. 
What is, remains intrenched against “what ought to be.” That 
is the most titanic task ever for the human race—to realize the 
“ought to be.” Walter Bagehot, in his Physics and Politics, says: 
“You cannot comprehend why progress is so slow till you see how 
hard most obstinate tendencies of human nature make a step for 
mankind. . . . Men are too fond of their own life, too credulous 
of their own ideas, too angry at the pain of new thoughts to be 
able to bear change easily.” Hence the reactionary and the stand- 
patter. Even the good resist the better. 

2. The type or norm of our prevailing Christianity, our 
_ present attained interpretation of Christ’s teaching, which has 
grown up with and adapted itself to our materialism, rather 
sanctions than condemns our competitive industrialism. In other 
words there is no general attack on the system as un-Christian, or 
un-ethical, or unrighteous. There are sallies but no drive. Com- 
petitivism stalks the earth with “a good conscience.” It does not 
feel like an outlaw, but as a king. Certain evil results may here 
and there receive condemnation, but the principle itself as the 
organizing principle of modern industry is practically sanctioned 
by our prevailing Christianity. 

3. It pays—pays the strong and the swift and the cunning. 
No previous form of human society ever rewarded the powerful 
and privileged classes with such unearned spoils as our present 
property system. It is a great game. There was never anything 
like it in the pre-machine ages. Burglars, thieves, or highway- 
men, if granted life immunity from arrest, could never secure 
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such booty by their methods as can be secured and sanctioned by 
law under the “free-for-all fight for bread and business.” And 
hence a game so profitable for the winners is not likely to be much 
altered by them. 

4. But as already intimated, the fourth reason that the prin- 
ciple of “every man for himself” is so almost universally accepted 
as the fundamental law of a free society is the totally false reading 
that has been given to the modern theory of evolution, especially to 
the doctrine of the struggle for existence. As Nasmyth says: 
“With the distortion of the Darwinian theory and the triumph of 
the philosophy of force, a great blight fell upon all Christendom 
in the last quarter of the twentieth century. In the intellectual 
life of the Western world all generous impulses toward justice, 
humanity, and brotherhood, all the idealism which is based on the 
fundamental social instincts of the human race, and to a large 
extent all faith in religion, were crushed out by the resulting 
avalanche of materialism.” 

If that indictment of Nasmyth is half true, it is a terrible 
price we have paid for misreading the laws of nature and the 
process of evolution. We cannot correct our error too soon. 


II 


Nothing is more plain in the history of the human race than 
the fact that whole ages have lived in comparative darkness con- 
cerning great truths, and that whole populations, including the 
learned and the great, for long periods have lived under total 
misapprehension concerning the earth, the forces of nature, or the 
true relation of man to man. 

There is no doubt whatever that the last two generations, 
since the announcement of the Darwinian theory of evolution, 
have lived through a period of misapprehension concerning the 
struggle of living creatures, and the survival of the fittest, while 
making extraordinary professions as to our wisdom on the subject. 

The fact is that so one-sided has been the reading of the 
course of living nature, in terms of the struggle for self, and that 
alone, that the entire fields of biology, politics, sociology and 
economics, including international relationships, have suffered 
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from a fallacy of immeasurable consequence to mankind. It might 
be said that the public opinion or universal education of mankind 
has been actually poisoned by this distorted interpretation. 

A few quotations and references from the works of prominent 
biologists, scientists, and thinkers will reveal the vast reach of this 
distorted presentation. 

Haeckel says: “The cruel and merciless struggle for existence 
which rages throughout living nature and in the course of nature 
must rage. This unceasing and inexorable competition of all liy- 
ing creatures is an incontestable fact, and it is as far as possible 
from democratic: it is aristocratic in the strictest sense of the 
word.” 

Huxley says that “the moral indifference of nature,” and 
“the unfathomable injustice of the nature of things everywhere 
stares us in the face.” Ratzenhofer, the German sociologist: “All 
evolution is the result of competition,” and on this he based his 
advocacy of war as the very soul of the organized nation. Even 
one of our own leading sociologists, Lester F. Ward, writes: “War 
has been the chief and leading condition of human progress.” 
Sir Henry Maine praised the competitive struggle as “that bene 
ficent private war which makes one man strive to climb on the 
shoulders of another and remain there through the law of the 
survival of the fittest.” 

Such interpreters “came to conceive the animal world as a 
world of perpetual struggle among half-starved individuals, thirst- 
ing for one another’s blood,” complains Kropotkin. “They raised 
the pitiless struggle for personal advantage to the height of a 
biological principle which man must submit to as well, under the 
menace of otherwise succumbing in a world based upon mutual 
extermination.” 

The final expression of this terrific struggle, “red in tooth and 
claw,” is exhibited in human society as Industry and War. 

Of war Von Moltke wrote: “War is an element of the order 
of the world established by God.” Bernardi declares: “War is 
not only a biological law, but a moral obligation and as such an 
indispensable. factor in civilization.” Nietzsche’s doctrine, of 
which we heard so much during the war, is summed up in one 
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sentence: “I do not advise you to work, but to fight... . You 
say a good cause will hallow even war? I say unto you, a good 
war halloweth every cause.” In similar sentences he preached the 
pitiless trampling upon the weak in the industrial world. 

These quotations are not isolated texts. They are as the key- 
notes of interpretation of a whole school of scientists and thinkers 
of the last century. They summarize their fundamental view- 

int—one that percolated into school, press, and street and be- 
came the actual gospel of our blind and blatant materialism. 

For the most complete answer to this false interpretation of 
the facts of nature as applied to war, the reader is referred to the 
late Dr. George Nasmyth’s remarkable book, Social Progress and 
the Darwinian Theory. Nasmyth declares that this false reading 
has gone so far in glorifying competition and the doctrine of force 
and the law of might that we arrive at a system of international 
anarchy based on doctrines of mutual antagonism and destructive 
competition.” Novikov, whom Nasmyth quotes and interprets, 
defines this pseudo-Darwinism as “the doctrine that collective 
homicide is the cause of the progress of the human race.” 

There is surely a bitter struggle for existence among living 
creatures, including man. There is certainly a survival of the 
adapted, of the most fit in a stated environment. But to read out 
of that struggle an almost divine sanction for the ignorant, waste- 
ful, and cruel competition of industry, and the horrible massacre 
of humanity in war, is to entirely misinterpret the facts, and to 
half-read half-truths. 

A truer reading of the facts will give us an entirely different 
social philosophy and a new public opinion. When the human 
race, both in industry and international relationship, is as well 
schooled in the real truth concerning the “struggle for others and 
with others for the common good,” as it is now schooled in the 
“struggle for self for personal ends,” we shall have a new world. 
Our Christianity will be so revised and so much more in harmony 
with the mind of Christ, that it will be almost like a new religion ; 
and we shall usher in a new civilization, in which industry and 
finance will be revolutionized and business humanized. 

[To Be Continvep 1x Next Number] 
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“SALVAGING CIVILIZATION” 


Cuaries E. Scuorrerp 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


Ir is always a healthful experience “to see oursel’s as others 
see us.” This is especially true of religion. Ever since the out. 
break of the war the Christian Church, and in fact Christianity 
itself, has been subjected to more or less stringent criticism. The 
conviction has been growing in the hearts of men that the condi- 
tions prevailing in human society in many respects present a strik- 
ing contrast to the ideal represented in the religion of Jesus 
Men have come to feel that the church is more or less responsible 
for the continuance of unwholesome and evil economic social con- 
ditions. There have been “great searchings of heart at the water 
courses of Reuben.” 

The prophets of evil are abroad in the land, mournfully telling 
us that our lives have fallen upon evil days. Their trumpeting of 
woe is calling forth a host of knights errant who have arisen “to 
the help of the Lord against the mighty.” Among the most 
clamorous of these champions stands H. G. Wells. He has given 
to us a phrase that bids fair to become a classic for expressing the 
imperative problem of our time. That is “the salvaging of civil- 
ization.” In the October Century Dr. G. Stanley Hall borrows 
this trenchant phrase of Mr. Wells to discuss the ways and means 
of social reconstruction : “Not since the fall of the Roman Empire, 
or at least since the Thirty-Years’ War, which swept away one 
third of the population of Europe, has the western world faced so 
many troubles or had so many prophets of disaster as at present.” 


I 


After a brief discussion of the causes of this wave of pes 
simism, and the possible social degeneration that may be im- 
minent, Professor Hall turns to a consideration of various remedies 
that have been suggested. Among them are, a possible lengthening 
of the span of human life, some scheme of universal education that 
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shall create a more wholesome social mind, the program of the 
eugenists, the exhortation to lead a simple life of industry and 
economy, and various proposals for vocational guidance. But 
the point in which we are most interested is his discussion of the 
practicability of religion as a saving grace, and the two suggestions 
which he offers in conclusion toward the solution of the problems. 
He has some very fine things to say about religion : 

“Christianity did save the world when the old civilization decayed, 
and gave us a new spiritual leadership in place of the old political Rome. 
The Reformation, too, showed much of its regenerative power.” “The 
first molten stage in which all great religions begin has a marvelous con- 
yerting and transforming culture power, which can work miracles in the 
soul of man like nothing else. But as the hottest things cool most 
quickly and the most vital things die fastest, so religion quickly tends 
to rigidity into rites, dogmas, formalism, and its materializations are the 
deadest, coldest, and most mechanical things in the world.” This is the 
religious status of the world to-day. In the premillennial and Funda- 
mentalist propaganda, so characteristic of large circles of Christians to- 
day, Professor Hall finds “a cowardly flight from reality and a treason 
to faith in the higher powers of man.” 


There are three phases of the activity of creative religious 
genius. (1) “It sees everything in terms of the now and the here. 
... The fervent religious spirit does not wait, look, or go afar, 
but addresses itself to the duty of the hour, to make its brief day 
and its loyalty, however humble, the greatest.” This appraise- 
ment we may accept. But we must raise the question as to 
whether it is just to religion so completely to exorcise all “other- 
worldly” considerations. The prophets have always been flaming 
evangels of righteousness. They have mercilessly condemned 
every form of evil and lifted the divine ideal for human society 
aloft on banners of living light. They have dared to believe that 
we need not wait for some far-off millennium, but may expect 
that “the glory of God shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it 
together.” But at the same time it is unquestionably true that in 
its moments of greatest power in the here and now of worldly af- 
fairs, religion has been most deeply conscious of the glory yonder. 
To borrow Professor Hall’s two illustrations of the epochs of 
Christianity’s most splendid triumphs, the apostolic age and the 
Reformation period, no one can read the record of those ages and 
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be blind to the vision of things beyond the veil of time and genge 
that gave to religion its glory and its power. 

(2) The second characteristic of creative religion is tha 
“it looks within for both guidance and impulsion. It trusts the 
deeper real self, and does not wait or even want help from without, 
Its culmination is not the sense of absolute dependence, but of 
independence and victory over not only the world, the flesh and 
the devil, but even over death itself. We see ourselves as divine 
sons of the highest, and everything we can know as fulgurations or 
ejects of the human soul.” We may question whether this prac 
tical deification of the human spirit has not more affinity with the 
pagan Stoics than with the Christian apostles. How we can read 
such words from Paul, who epitomized as did no other individual 
the spirit of the first Christian propaganda, as these, “I can do 
all things through him who strengtheneth me,” or “All things are 
yours, . . . and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s,” and find 
in them any basis for such an interpretation of human self-suf- 
ficiency, is beyond our powers of intellectual legerdemain. If 
there is anything that is characteristic of religion in its epochs of 
creative achievement it is just that sense of utter dependence of 
the human upon the divine. And this divine is not a transformed 
Ego, but a Saviour bringing to us a power that is “not ourselves.” 

(3) “The third, crowning, and last achievement of the re 
ligious instinct is self-subordination or effacement, the passion 
to serve, which Buddha called pity, Paul charity, and Jesus love.” 
This factor we readily recognize as characteristic of all religion at 
its best, and, to a preeminent degree, of the religion of Jesus. 

After thus analyzing religion, Professor Hall pronounces 
judgment upon it as inadequate to the present situation in the 
following terms: “If religion is and does anything like this, does 
any one see anywhere any sign of such a great conversion of man- 
kind from selfishness to altruism by its agency? If so, it is beyond 
my range of vision, much as I want to see it and profoundly as I 
believe in the possibility of all this.” This arraignment, however, 
amounts to little more than the judgment that religion is not 
taken seriously by the present generation of men. 
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II 


Turning now to the constructive suggestions of Professor 


Hall, we gain some interesting side lights on his attitude toward 


religion in general. His first suggestion is an appeal for a sub- 
lime faith in the power of man to redeem himself: 


“J should despair but for my invincible faith in the creed of evolu- 
tion... . We know everything good came out of the soul of man. It 
created everything that makes civilization—state, church, all the arts and 
industries and every institution. Man created all the languages, all the 
myths and all religions, heaven, and hells; he made all the Bibles, and all 
the gods from highest to lowest evolved from his soul. True, God made 
man, but before that, many now tell us, man made God. But more and 
pack of all this, man made himself out of a very savage and hairy an- 
thropoid which for ages seemed inferior to a score of animal competitors 
for the lordship of creation. This he alone attained, leaving them all be- 
hind in brutehood. And last of all, as his crowning achievement, he has 
evolved the sciences, pure and applied, and all their armamentaria. He 
may well be proud of his humble ancestry, of the vigor and élan which his 
ancient pedigree gave him.” 


With this ecstatic vision of the glory of man’s unaided 
achievements, it is not strange to find the learned psychologist de- 
daring his faith that man will work out his own redemption : 


“Is it likely that such a being, with such a record in the past, the 
rate of whose advance, instead of being retarded, has constantly accel- 
erated up to the beginning of the century, should suffer defeat, arrest, or 
lapse into sudden senescence? . . . The soul of man has been the most 
irrepressible and unconquerable thing in the world so far.” “What we 
need, then, is more faith in man. Neither his soul nor his body was 
smuggled into the world from without, but evolved from its inmost core. 
He is its beloved and only begotten son, and the story of his processional 
from ether to ethics, from cell to citizen, from ameba to the architect of 
civilization, is the epitome of all knowledge possible to man. Always 
and everywhere the best have survived; so that it is a good world, and 
despite all his faults, he is the best thing in it; his shortcomings are those 
of immaturity.” 


We are thrilled by this fine enthusiasm for humanity. But 
we are haunted with a presentiment that it is without adequate 
foundation. There is a skeleton lurking in the shadows. We are 
conjured to have greater faith. But we are given no adequate 
basis for our faith. In rejecting religion our friend has unwit- 
tingly thrown away the only source and support of the faith that 
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he desires. We dare assume the risk of being laughed out of cour; 
as “theological” and suggest that this picture of the redemptive 
process of humanity does not grip our hearts because the artig 
has left out God. 

The psychologist has fallen into two fallacies. The first js 
that, to which so many scientists seem prone, of personifying an 
abstraction, and then endowing it with powers little short of the 
divine. We are exhorted to have greater faith in “man,” notwith- 
standing such an entity has no existence outside of the mind of the 
exhorter. Possibly it is to this fact that our friend alludes when 
he suggests that “many now tell us that man made God.” (Cor. 
tain it is that this imaginary being “man” is a truly man-made 
institution. There is manifestly no such an entity in existence as 
“man,” in the generic sense, as including the whole process of the 
development of the race. The only thing that has any real exist- 
ence is “man” the individual. The general classification “man” 
is a mere mental device of the student to enable him to classify 
his knowledge. But to endow such a figment of the imagination 
with the power of creating languages, myths, religions, heavens, 
hells, Bibles, and gods, is the veriest form of idolatry. How it is 
that we can be expected to find any assurance for our faith in such 
a purely imaginary conception is a wonder that passeth all human 
understanding. Why it is that the idea of God should be so repug- 
nant to the scientific mind and such a pure fabrication as any per- 
sonified and deified idea of “man” should be offered as a sub 
stitute is indeed “too wonderful for me.” 

The second fallacy, that eats like the dry rot into the very 
roots of this suggested faith, is that of finding effects that are 
greater than the suggested causes. We are assured that “man 
made himself out of a very savage and hairy anthropoid which for 
ages seemed inferior to a score of animal competitors for the lord- 
ship of creation.” In other words, man has been lifting himself 
by his own boot-straps. If we are justified in considering the 
present status of human culture in any degree an improvement 
over the society of the jungle, if we are justified in considering 
that man to-day is a higher order of life than the denizen of the 
forest of the reptilian age, then, if we accept this proffered creed, 
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we must coerce ourselves into believing that the effects have been 


greater than the causes. This, for a scientist, is a denial of one 


of the fundamental axioms of science: that every cause must be 
equal to and adequate to produce the effect. When we are asked 
to discard the creative agency of God, and, in place of that, sub- 
stitute this fairy tale of great effects from little causes, we are put 
to an intellectual wrack that far outdistances the demands of the 
most irrational religious fanatics. 

In this as in his earlier analysis of creative religion, the 
pychologist has completely ignored the universal passion in 
all religion. Characteristic of all religious thought and ex- 
pression is a consciousness of the helplessness of the unaided 
human life, and an attempt in some way to bring to our assist- 
ance those greater powers that surround us. The forms in which 
this universal passion have found expression have often been 
ernde and irrational. But the presence of this passion is one 
of the phenomena of human history that no one, least of all the 
scientist, can afford to overlook. It is true that it is quite the 
fashion for psychologists to explain away this sense of a reality 
outside our human consciousness to which we can appeal for help 
and from which we can receive assistance in our struggle—nay, 
rather, which is the overruling destiny from which we derive our 
very being. Such explanations always are possible only at the 
expense of disregarding the fact that such a passion must have an 
adequate cause. 

We would like to suggest that one of the sources for the pre- 
vailing pessimism of the present hour is just the fact that men 
have lost a sense of the nearness and of the saving power of God. 
That which Professor Hall offers to us as the ground for hope— 
the all-sufficiency of man—is in fact the very source of our despair. 
If there is nothing beyond ourselves to which we can appeal for 
help, if there is no greater power in this universe than our futile 
human effort, then indeed have we fallen upon evil days. There 
is only one foundation for a faith that can inspire our hearts to 
hope and lead us to a purer, better life; and that is the assurance 
that God is in the world, and that his character is righteousness 
and love. The appeal that the professor makes to us for faith is a 
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legitimate appeal. This indeed ought to be our attitude toward the 
problems that we are facing. But our faith must have some gurer 
ground than any mere abstraction created by the human imaging. 
tion. The only adequate ground for faith and hope is God. 

The second suggestion that Professor Hall offers to help us in 
the “salvaging of civilization” is that we cultivate the spirit of 
love in our relations to one another. Love is the highest and best 
thing in man, “the taproot of his growth, the mainspring of all his 
progress, the only sure road to a greater future.” 


“All Bibles are love stories of man for the highest idea his racia) 
soul has evolved. ... It may be directed to truth, and then it makes 
science and philosophy; to beauty, and then it makes art in all its forms; 
to justice, virtue, or goodness, and then it makes all the counsels and aids 
to progressive perfection, law, ethics, religion, Just now we are learning 
again how it controls health and disease, success or failure, which, 
psychoanalysts are showing us, depend more on the love life than on 
anything else. It is the perennial theme of poetry, drama, and all fiction. 
Look into your own lives, and not one of you will deny that conduct and 
even character have been shaped by Eros, which Plato said made the 
world itself. The chief trait of man as distinct from animals is that he 
can love more. Some great transformation in the past, symbolized by 
many a myth, hypertrophied his philoprogenitive instincts, made him the 
lover par excellence of the world, so that most of his thun and haben, his 
achievements and his failures, have been due to it. If he only loves his 
work and can make play of it, instead of hating it as the world now does, 
not only fatigue, but every form of unrest, will vanish... . 

“It made man the social being he is, taught him cooperation and 
mutual aid, and gives some a passion for service, inspires patriotism 
that broadens into philanthropy, makes altruism, and everywhere subor- 
dination of the individual unit to the group. It still impels some young 
men in the very choice of their calling to ask where they can do most 
good instead of where they can get the most money. Woman, who is now 
coming to power, knows and feels it better than man and ought to help 
bring in a new dispensation of it as against the egoism and the mon- 
strosities of selfishness which are the products of hunger merging into 
greed, the other malign power that now strives to rule the world.... 
It gives the highest possible morale, it is the best of all agencies in the 
abolition of war, and its development is the best standard by which to 
measure the efficacy of all these other curses of present-day evils. It 
does exist deep down in the soul of every one who is truly human, and 
if we can only find some mode of direct action to bring it out, we should 
not have to wait for slower agencies.” 


To all of this the earnest Christian can say “Amen.” And 
then he can wonder why it is that after casting off religion the 
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learned doctor can find his hope in love. Or why it is so difficult 
for him to find a place for God in his scheme of things. For 
“God is love,” and “we love because he first loved us.” The love 
of which such glowing words are penned is none other than that 
which we all recognize as the very heart of the Christian evangel. 
It is not Eros who guides our conduct and character. There can be 
no place for that licentions character in any plan for the recon- 
struction of society. It is not Eros, but Agape, and that is Chris- 
tian love. In other words, our friend has politely bowed religion 
out of the front door and then smuggled it back in through the 
kitchen. 

Throughout his whole discussion of the various panaceas of- 
fered, there has run the note of skepticism as to their workability. 
The chief specter that has haunted us has been the demands that 
they made upon the human nature for sacrifice. Even in his dis- 
cussion of the wondrous efficacy of love there is the questioning 
note, “if we can only find some mode of direct action to bring it 
out.” In other words we have, in the groping of this earnest stu- 
dent of society for light and for salvation, a recognition that the 
first condition is the requirement of a radical change in the heart 
of man himself. And, despite his initial rejection of religion as a 
means of bringing this about, he does make this confession that 
“The first molten stage in which all great religions begin has a 
marvelous converting and transforming culture power, which can 
work miracles in the soul of man like nothing else.” In other 
words, the exhortation of this learned doctor leads us to believe 
that the only hope of our “salvaging civilization” is to be found in 
a profound religious awakening, that shall bring to the hearts of 
men a genuine conviction of the evils of their ways, and inspire 
within their souls a love of God and fellow men that shall trans- 
form their lives, and, in that transformation, work out the regen- 
eration of society. 
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METHODISM AND THE COMMUNITY CHURCH 


Frep P. Corson 
New York City 


One of the most significant movements in the religious world 
to-day is that of the community church. Already there are over 
a thousand such churches organized and operating throughout the 
United States. The avowed object of the community church is to 
supply a single religious organization which will serve as a clear- 
ing house for the people of the community in their service to God, 
the community, and the world at large. As such it becomes “the 
expression of the composite religious life of the community.” 

In accomplishing this purpose the community church has 
taken on several forms of organization. The most outstanding of 
these are: 

1. The federated church, in which the local churches come to 
gether to form one congregation. Usually separate membership 
rolls of the various denominations forming the union are kept in 
these organizations, but in ministering to the community the mem- 
bers act as a unit. 

2. The “Pepperell type” of community church—named after 
the town in which it was first inaugurated. In this type of com- 
munity church the members of the participating church organiza- 
tions come together and form a super-organization known as “the 
community church society.” The funds and resources of the ex- 
isting churches are put at the disposal of the “community church 
society” and it thus becomes a sort of holding corporation for the 
churches. The attraction of this type of community church lies 
in the fact that while the local church organizations remain in- 
tact, the possibility of sectarian entanglements is eliminated and 
the function of the churches is taken over by the super-organi- 
zation. 

3. The union or independent church. Here the individuals 
of the community are dealt with separately, and regardless of their 
former sectarian choices, come together to form a church represent- 
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ing the union of all the various elements of Christian belief rep- 
resented in the community. This type of community church 
organization is frequently effected in communities where the de- 
nominational church has not been organized or has ceased to 
function. 

4. The “latitudinarian” community church. John Haynes 
Holmes is the sponsor of this type. Its chief characteristic is that 
membership in the community forms the basis for membership in 
the church. Thus if a man is a member of the community by 
virtue of that fact he is a member of the church. No community 
church at present accepts this form fully. 

5. The denominational community church. In this type of 
church some one denomination is chosen to function in the com- 
munity and its organization is held intact. However, a form of 
associate or local church membership is created whereby persons 
not wishing to join the particular denomination may become mem- 
bers of the local church with all the privileges of the denomina- 
tional adherents, except in voting upon questions involving de- 
nominational policy. 

These in brief are the main features of the existent types of 
community churches. 

Perhaps from the standpoint of numbers the movement may 
be passed over as comparatively insignificant. But the spirit 
working in our religious life within the denomination which has 
broken out here and there in these community church organiza- 
tions forms the most significant problem before the church to-day. 
It is the spirit which demands unity of effort on the part of 
Protestantism in its service to God and to the community. The 
inefficiency of denominational competition is calling forth from 
both laity and clergy a demand for wider cooperation on the part 
of Christian people. The wastefulness of overlapping and over- 
churching emphasizes the need for reorganizing our denomina- 
tional activities in all our communities. The results of scientific 
leadership in the various departments of church work are making 
this pooling of interests and resources increasingly desirable. 
Doctrinal differences are counting less and less as a factor in 
church organization. Life—not creed—is the basis to-day for 
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Christian fellowship. Naturally men and women are asking the 
question, why so many churches in a community? when a united 
congregation could render so nruch more efficient service. 

This tendency of thought on the part of so large a number of 
the members within our denominations makes the problem of the 
community church essentially a denominational problem. It be. 
comes a problem which denominational groups separately and to- 
gether must face with the earnest desire to meet this changing out- 
look on the part of their constituents, or surrender their place of 
undisputed leadership in the religious world to-morrow. 

In view of the existing paraphernalia of church organization 
the denominational community church as an expression of this 
spirit seems to provide the most economic and least revolutionary 
answer to these new demands. This type of community church, 
while creating a unit of expression for all the Christian forces of 
the community, also supplies the local congregation with a solidarity 
and a stability which to some churches and at certain times is a 
decided asset. At the same time the right of “local option” on 
the part of the people is assured in that both the choice of the 
denomination and the requirements and privileges of the local 
membership (except in the rare instances where church polity is 
involved) are determined by them. The practical question of the 
distribution of benevolences must, however, to eliminate friction, 
be left to the discretion of the individual contributor. The de 
nominational board may get all or only a part of this. In most 
cases the benevolence agency of the denomination chosen will be 
asked to handle the larger part of these funds. 

However, there are certain “sacrifices” which the denomina- 
tions themselves must make if the denominational community 
church is to be their answer to the community appeal. The ques 
tion before denominationalism to-day is this: “Can denominations 
adjust their organization to meet the requirements of this new 
outlook and changing spirit of the twentieth century Christian?” 
and the much more serious question “Will they ?” 

To these questions Methodism as a denomination will be 
called upon to address itself during the next decade. Her answer, 
as that of all the denominations, will depend upon two elements— 
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adaptability and leadership. From the standpoint of adaptability 
the Methodist Episcopal denomination should have little difficulty 
in serving as &@ denominational community church. In the first 
place, her forms are not rigid. There is nothing which she in- 
sists upon as to forms which sets her off distinctly from other 
denominations. The form of baptism is left to the choice of the - 
individual. The church recognizes the validity of all the usual 
forms. The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper also may be served 
in the manner desirable to the individual. In such matters Meth- 
odism endeavors to be all things to all men. Thus in the Methodist 
denominational community church the Baptist may have his child 
immersed, the Presbyterian may sing his doxology every Sunday 
morning, and the Congregationalist may take the communion sit- 
ting in his pew. Furthermore, Methodism would not be hampered 
in adapting herself to the denominational community type by any 
theory of the church. She recognizes the right of all churches 
serving God to exist and claims for herself no special privilege. 
She considers herself one of many—not one above all others. A 
common meeting ground for cooperation is thereby provided. She 
avoids any notion of superiority by claiming no “special wire to 
heaven” for herself and this spirit is necessary for harmonious 
effort in united congregations. 

Another important consideration in determining the adapt- 
ableness of any denomination to the problem of united community 
effort is the denominational attitude toward a community service 
program. No church can command fully any local field unless it 
has a social and educational theory of the church as well as a 
spiritual and historic theory. It must have a program that takes 
into account all the factors in one’s life. Methodism is awake to 
this claim upon the church and has demonstrated her ability to 
create and operate an all-inclusive community program. Her 
program of religious education is of recognized merit. The friend- 
liness of her constituency commends her to every Christian fellow- 
ship. In her social ministry, however, there is a difficulty which 
must be frankly admitted, especially as it affects those who are not 
Methodists—namely, the amusement clause in our Discipline. The 
General Conference could well afford to remove this in the in- 
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terest of the church’s wider program. People on the outside are 
given an erroneous impression of the church’s social theory by the 
existence of this rule, while those on the inside continue con- 
sistently to ignore it. 

David R. Piper, editor of the Community Churchman, de 
clares that one of the fundamental features of all community 
churches is that “they substitute service for dogma as a basis of 
unity or principle of cohesion.” In view of this fact the question 
of the “doctrinal test” assumes added importance in the future 
policy of our church. That it is Christian living, and not accept. 
ance of certain theological beliefs, that really counts in the king- 
dom of God is a growing conviction on the part of men and women 
to-day. And when the Methodist Church votes to sustain the 
Judiciary Committee in their opinion that it is not legal to ask 
candidates for membership in our churches, “Do you believe in the 
doctrines of the Holy Scriptures as set forth in the Articles of 
Religion of the Methodist Episcopal Church ?” it will place itself 
in a most advantageous position in attracting Christians outside 
the church to its membership and will commend itself most highly 
to the community as a commanding type of denominational com- 
munity church. 

Naturally Methodism or any other denomination’s ability to 
adapt itself to the new community appeal will depend upon the 
attitude which its leaders assume. No denomination can qualify 
as a denominational community church unless its leaders in their 
dealings with the local groups assume an attitude of brotherliness 
to the various elements uniting in the society and of consideration 
for their opinions, their former training, and their methods of 
doing things. 

The policy of assignment of local fields for community service 
will have to be one of give and take. There must be the frankest 
and closest cooperation between the denominations in taking over 
special fields of labor. Methodism will have full sway in one com- 
munity while from another she will have to withdraw and permit 
some other denomination to have full sway, the local conditions 
being the determining factors. But it is much easier to plant or 
create a new church than it is to give up an old one. A competitive 
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and over-zealous policy of expansion will render such cooperation 
impossible. 

A great deal will depend upon the local leadership. Unity of 
Christian effort can never come by emphasizing differences. It 
comes when points of agreement are dwelt upon. And there are 
enough of these between denominations to keep preachers in ser- 
mon themes for their entire ministry, because in the great cs 
sentials we are in reality all one. Most of our differences deal 
with matters that are not esgential to entrance into the kingdom 
of God. It is a wise shepherd who actually makes his amalgamated 
flock feel that they are all one in Christ Jesus. 

However, in the final analysis this whole question of uniting 
the community for Christian service must be determined by a 
higher loyalty than what any man-made organization can demand 
of us. This problem will have to be solved on the basis of the 
best interests of the kingdom of God. There is one text that every 
church leader should keep constantly before him—*God forbid 
that I should glory save in the cross of Christ.” Loyalty to a 
denomination is a fine and commendable thing, but when it comes 
in conflict with our higher loyalty to the kingdom of God and its 
best interests there should be no question as to our choice. After 
all we don’t exist to make Methodists out of people—we exist to 
make Christians out of people, and our denominations should be 
means to that end, offering people an avenue of expression for 
their Christian life. 

When to this appeal for Protestant unity in Christian service 
for the community the denominations give earnest heed; and rec- 
ognizing this higher loyalty examine themselves to see if some- 
thing really is lacking in their attitude and program for the com- 
munity, then, and not until then, will the curse of division and 
inefficiency be finally removed from the calendar of denomina- 
tional sinning. 
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WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? WHOSE SON IS HR 


Haroip Pavt Sioan 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


THE question is 2,000 years old, but it is as fresh to-day as 
when his lips first framed it in the long ago as he stood among his 
enemies in the streets of Jerusalem. On every hand men are agk- 
ing to-day, “What think ye of Christ? Whose Son is He” 
(Matthew 22. 42.) And well indeed may they ask it, passionately 
ask it, eagerly ask it; for all the light and all the hope of life come 
only from his person. 

When Jesus came, the whole world was sad. Everywhere life 
was unlighted. Some were great and some were slaves and mercy 
scarcely was, and hope was not. It is not so to-day. Our world 
is still disappointing, but there is mercy and there is hope and all 
there is of both has radiated from his person. 

The Cesars walked with mailed feet across the world and 
built Rome’s empire broad and strong, but it is gone long since 
and they are all forgotten. Jesus dwelt among the sequestered 
hills of a despised land ; but his Kingdom abides after 2,000 years, 
and his name is upon the lips of all. Well indeed may our day 
raise anew this the master question of the ages, “What think ye 
of Christ? Whose Son is he?’ Through all the years since he 
first framed it, the most frequent answer to this question has been 
Thomas’ worshiping cry, “My Lord and my God!” We still turn 
to him and sing with Wesley, “Thou, O Christ, art all I want.” 
We still answer his question in Peter’s ancient words, “Thou 
art the Son of the living God.” But there are those to-day who 
are answering differently. They say to him: “Jesus, thou art in- 
deed the first of men, but thou art only a man. Thou art the son 
of Joseph.” The number of those thus answering is not large, 
but their position is conspicuous and their influence consequently 
great. As a result, men all over this land are examining the 
foundations of their faith in the Godhood of Jesus, and are ask- 
ing themselves with a new sense of its pressing importance, the 
age-old question, “What think ye of Christ?’ It may well be that 
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this current denial of Jesus’ Godhood will not turn out to be that 
utterly tragic thing many are fearing. It may well be that dar- 
ing unbelief will at last be seen to have been the spring of new 
faith; indeed, we can affirm positively that just exactly this will 
result if with one heart and mind the whole church will give itself 
to discover anew the basis of its noble faith that Jesus is very 
God, one whose being is from eternity to eternity, but who was 
made man in time for our sins by the womb of the Virgin. 

In line with this need we propose, then, three questions: 
First, what is the occasion of this new denial of the Godhood of 
Jesus? Second, what is the basis of the church’s continued faith 
in his Godhood? Third, what is the value of this metaphysical 
doctrine to us as common men ? 

The answer to the first question is easily given. You meet 
with it constantly in the writings of those who deny. Thus, for 
example, Professor Harry Emerson Fosdick, speaking of those 
who believe in our Lord’s Virgin Birth, says: “They phrase it in 
terms of a biological miracle that our modern minds cannot use.” 
Similarly Professor Edwin Lewis says: “It is more in keeping 
with modern modes of thought to believe that God prepared for 
the coming of his Son not by dispensing with human fatherhood, 
but by deepening and purifying and divinizing motherhood.” 

One ought to pause here long enough to say that Professor 
Fosdick while rejecting the Virgin Birth may still believe in the 
Eternal Personal preexistence of Jesus in the Godhood, but that 
Professor Lewis definitely rejects this belief, saying: 

“It is certain that we shall never get very far with this idea unless we 
keep continually in mind the distinction between the human and the 
divine as this is illustrated in the Person of Christ. Jesus was a particular 
Man who lived at a particular time and place. In that aspect of him, he 
was preexistent only in the sense that every other man is—in the sense, 
namely, that human personality is a manifestation of a certain antecedent 
divine reality which therefore makes such personality possible. The 
Child who was born of a human mother cannot, viewed as that mother’s 
Child, be identified with ‘The Logos’ or with “The Creative Cosmic Prin- 


ciple,’ or with a distinct personal member of a Divine Trinity who had 
never begun to be, but always was.” 


Fosdick may or may not be a Unitarian; Lewis by the logic 
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of his own language clearly must be. Incarnation means that the 
divine self-consciousness of the eternal Son dwelt on earth jn the 
man Christ Jesus. Incarnation meang that one center of gelf. 
consciousness in the adorable Trinity became a member of the 
human race, man forever without ceasing to be God. This idea 
Professor Lewis definitely rejects. He continues to apply Chris. 
tian words to Jesus, and tries to keep in them the same heart 
values. But in this he is confused by his own Christian devotion, 
His rejection of the eternal personal preexistence of the Son as 
God loses the Incarnation. 

But returning, “modern mind,” “modern modes of thought, 
or the modern point of view” is the occasion for current denial 
both of the deity of Christ and of numerous other items of ¢s- 
tablished Christian Belief. “Modern mind” we say, and what, in- 
deed, is “modern mind”? Is it some superiority of faculty or 
point of view? No, we answer, “modern mind” is something 
purely subjective; it is an intense hostility toward the super- 
natural; it is a confused obsession with orderliness in nature that 
is blind to the inherent transcendence of personality. “Modern 
mind” is not science, it is not philosophy, it is simply a mental 
bias, a sentiment, a subjectivity, and nothing more. The origin 
of this bias, that is so general in our day, is not far to seek. Many 
forces in our civilization have helped to produce it. We will notice 
three. 

Perhaps we might as well place first the tremendous objec- 
tivity of our times. Outward civilization has developed out of all 
proportion to the soul. The modern world has vastly more in- 
terest in invention, commerce, sports than it has in poetry, paint- 
ing, literature and expressions of the soul. This is a striking fact 
and one that, once named, will be immediately admitted. It is 
a circumtance, too, that must inevitably influence all current 
thinking. This is the first cause. 

A second cause, and one that has great significance, is the 
recent magnificent development of the natural sciences. Science 
has achieved amazingly. It has furnished humanity with untold 
comforts, and has greatly simplified the mystery of being. Its 
method of investigation is comparatively easy, being simply obser- 
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vation, broad, accurate, and comparative, while its conclusions are 
heautifully definite. That such a system of investigation would 
appeal to men powerfully was a certainty from the beginning. The 
tremendcus vogue and authority that the natural sciences have 
developed was to be expected, and that they would greatly in- 
fluence the modern man’s whole point of view was also a foregone 
conclusion. 

The third cause that we will mention, and one no less signi- 
fcant than the other two, is the present-day lack of familiarity 
with and even appreciation of philosophy. Philosophy is a more 
dificult method of investigation than science. Its results are less 
clearly definite, but—and the modern mind does not seem to know 
this—it is the only road to ultimate truth. Science knows nothing 
of ultimate truth. Its method of investigation is too clumsy, too 
limited. Science only answers questions of experience. Phi- 
losophy answers the deeper questions that lie behind and about 
experience. In the pursuit of truth there is a place for both 
methods, and neither one must transgress the other. Science must 
ever answer the question of what. There can never be a better 
way of finding out just what is going on than that of accurately 
and broadly observing; but it is just as clear that the deeper ques- 
tions must be left for philosophy. The whole truth of life cannot 
be arrived at by any one method of investigation. In part it 
comes by science, in part by philosophy, and in part it comes by 
something even less tangible, namely, faith. And let no one be 
deceived, faith is as important and as valid a method of seeking 
truth as either science or philosophy. Science is man’s belief in 
his senses. Philosophy is man’s belief in the intuitions of his 
mind. Faith is man’s belief in the intuitions of his soul; and 
these latter intuitions are as reliable as any. We will never arrive 
at truth until science has told us what is going on, and learned to 
stop there; until philosophy has told us the deeper ground and 
relations of things; and faith, which is religion, has shed the light 
of its spiritual intuitions upon the whole. 

The effective point of view of truth is thus seen to be mani- 
fold. Man cannot find the truth by any one approach; he must 
seek it with all his powers. The modern man does not do this, 
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and in this circumstance are at once his peculiarity and his failure, 
The “modern mind” is a one-sided point of view. It is obsesged 
with science, with the laws and forces of science to the extent of 
carelessness toward the intuitions both of the mind and of the 
soul. Modern science is a magnificent study, and its achievements 
are marvelous, but it is necessarily a limited point of view, and 
to mistake any limited point of view for the whole approach to 
truth is a serious mistake. Truth belongs to men, not to heartless 
intellects driven by pride and curiosity. The rudder is ag neces- 
sary as the power wheel in sailing. Similarly, the man who pur. 
sues truth with one set of powers rather than with all his powers 

can only come to confusion. This is the trouble with modern men, 
They are quite taken up with science. They neither think nor 
know anything else. They apply scientific principles to every- 
thing, and confuse themselves by trying to apply them in the 
sphere of philosophy and faith, where they have no possible rela- 
tionship or meaning. Thus Professor Leuba makes an induction 
of opinions with respect to the existence of God, and tries to e- 
tablish something by counting noses, apparently ignorant of the 
fact that a man’s intuition of God can no more be set aside by 
opinions than any other fundamental certainty of his mind. The 
soul that has personal communion with the divine can stand alone 
and laugh or weep (whichever may seem more appropriate) at 
the learned folly either of counting noses to disprove or of invent- 
ing theories to explain it. 

But “modern mind” because of its preoccupation with science 
must get rid of the supernatural, and so when it comes to the record 
of the life of the God-Man it simply refuses the evidence. It does 
this in the name of its science. But the only science that has any 
bearing upon the record of Jesus is the science of history; and 
when history has applied its ordinary canons to the narratives of 
the evangelists, science is done and philosophy and religion of right 
take over the discussion. It is unfortunate that “modern mind” 
does not understand this, and that it allows itself to become con- 
fused. Thus it is a matter of no significance for history that 
biology knows nothing of a Virgin Birth, or that physics or psy- 
chology cannot explain Jesus walking upon the waters, quieting 
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the waves, or multiplying the loaves and fishes. The fact is, these 


siences have no opportunity for developing a generalization that 
would enable them to study such events. The Incarnation claims 
to be a unique fact in history. To make an induction of the 
powers and circumtances of average men as the basis for an under- 
standing the powers and circumstances of Incarnate deity, is a 
piece of surpassing intellectual folly. History presents the Incar- 
nation as an isolated event. As isolated, it cannot be classified. 
“Modern mind” shows itself presumptuous when it undertakes to 
dictate just how the eternal personal reality that is behind our 
world of experience can manifest himself to us. If he chooses to 
come into touch with our order in an unusual way, philosophy will 
raise no Objection, faith will be even overjoyed, and science, if it 
knows its place, will be discreetly silent. 

We conclude, then, that the objections made by “modern 
mind” to the supernatural in the record of the life of Jesus need 
not be taken too seriously. “Modern mind” is not superior mind ; 
it is simply a confused point of view. But just in passing we 
want to set down three facts that will jolt the modern mind out of 
its smug sufficiency, provided it has philosophy enough to measure 
them: 1. The beginning of life, so far as our science knows, is 
supernatural. 2. The beginning of spirit with its intuitive in- 
finities of time and space and righteousness and God is also super- 
natural. 3. The present power of the human spirit freely to choose 
and to order its own course is supernatural. If man really chooses 
freely, then there is a point where pure spirit (whatever that may 
be) moves gross matter. When human spirit sets up a motor ex- 
citation in the brain it is as supernatural as when Jesus com- 
manded Galilee to silence with his quiet “Peace, be still.” 

The fact is, we affirm again, that the current timidity toward 
the supernatural is indicative of superficiality rather than of depth 
on the part of modern man. There are, for experience, two uni- 
verses: the universe of nature and the universe of spirit which 
transcends it—the universe of things, which is natural, and the 
universe of personality, which is supernatural. Doubtless these 
two universes are ultimately one, but they are not one in the sphere 
of mechanical law and force. The ultimate order behind all things 
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is certainly not what must seem to man the arbitrariness of nature, 
but rather that which his soul sees as necessary—the eternal char. 
acter of God. The Virgin Birth and deity of Jesus Christ may 
offend the timidity and superficiality of some modern thinking, Jf 
may trouble some men who shrink from walking alone amid grand 
mysteries that their science is ever uncovering, but which it cap- 
not solve. But it would be folly to allow such timid souls to fence 
in reality for the rest of us. If they want to live within their 
little science with its little laws and forces, we bid them God- 
speed; but we will not join them. Rather, unfolding the wings 
of our transcendent personalities, we follow the mystic call of our 
souls out into the infinite of God, where there are no limitations 
but character, and the supernatural is as natural as law. 

We come now to the second question we have proposed, 
namely, what is the basis of the church’s continued faith in the 
Godhood of Jesus? The field fronting us here is too large for us 
to undertake anything more than the briefest summary of the most 
outstanding facts. Libraries have been written upon this question 
and a large velume would be insufficient fully to state the evidence, 
We have room for but a few paragraphs; but in those few para- 
graphs we want to stand over against each other two tremendous 
facts: first, the fact of Jesus in history; and then over against it 
the fact of man’s deep intuition of kinness to and of expectation 
toward the Divine. 

First in order, then, the fact of Jesus; and we will begin with 
the evidence of his resurrection. 

Immediately we come upon three items of testimony con- 
cerning which we have the utmost historic certainty, namely, first, 
that the sepulcher was open and empty; second, that the eleven 
did most certainly believe that Jesus was risen ; third, that they not 
only believed him risen, but they were solidly convinced that they 
had come into the most definite contact with him. 

As to the first of these items, it is enough to realize the utter 
impossibility of men preaching the resurrection of Christ had the 
sepulcher been sealed and the body still within it. Without an 
open and empty grave the disciples could not have preached the 
resurrection. Without an open and empty grave no one in Jeru- 
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salem could have believed in the resurrection. Without an open 
and empty grave the rulers would not have resorted to persecution 
to silence the apostolic witness. And so the fact that this witness 
was published, believed and persecuted in Jerusalem within a few 
weeks after the crucifixion makes it certain that the sepulcher was 
open and empty, as the witnesses said. 

As to the second item, namely, that his disciples most cer- 
tainly believed him risen, it is sufficient to pause and remember 
that his diseiples witnessed to this at the peril and often at the cost 
of their lives. Men may conceivably die in a lie, but never for a 
lie. The faithfulness of the first Christian witnesses in spite of 
every sacrifice is such a compelling evidence of their sincerity that 
it is now admitted on every hand. 

The third item, that they not only believed him risen, but 
were solidly convinced they had come into the most definite con- 
tact with him, is the same as the second, except that it is in more 
detail. This difference is, however, important. What was it that 
the first diseiples believed and to which they witnessed? Was it 
toa vague idea that Jesus had survived the experience of death 
and that he still lived as an intangible spirit? Was it not, rather, 
that he had risen from the dead, taking again his body, and that 
they had come into definite contact with his risen life ? 

Saint Paul gives a summary of the most primitive testimony 
concerning the resurrection in 1 Cor. 15. 5-8: 


And that he was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve; 
After that, he was seen of above five hundred brethren at once, of 
whom the greater part remain unto this present, but some are fallen asleep. 
After that, he was seen of James; then of all the apostles. 
And last of all he was seen of me also, as of one born out of due time. 
Peake’s new one-volume commentary gives the probable date 
of this letter as the spring of the year 55 a. p., or within twenty- 
five years of the resurrection. At that time, as Saint Paul says, 
nearly every one who had witnessed events in question was still 
alive. But Paul’s own first contact with this testimony was much 
earlier than the writing of the letter. It cannot be put later than 
two to three years after the resurrection itself, so that as early as 
32 to 33 a. p. we have already a firm witness not only to the fact 
of the resurrection, but to its detailed circumstances. Seen of 
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Peter, seen of the twelve, seen of more than five hundred brethren 
at once—this is the witness from the beginning. 

In Saint Luke’s Gospel, which Peake assigns to the year 60, 
only thirty years after the resurrection, we have even fuller de. 
tails. Thus the evangelist tells us with circumstantial complete 
ness just how and when the risen Jesus was seen of the Twelve. 
It was the evening of the first Easter. The disciples were gathered 
together in an upper room. The doors were shut. Thomas wag 
absent. Jesus comes suddenly and, standing before them, speaks 
to them. The impression he makes upon them is that of a natural 
human being. Apart from the peculiar manner in which he ap- 
pears and disappears, suddenly, he seems to them just as objective 
and natural as before his death. No doubt this is an amazing 
testimony, but it is the primitive Christian testimony, and the 
sincerity of its detail is as certain as the sincerity of the main 
fact. The disciples actually believed they had seen and heard and 
touched their dear Master as a human being alive from the dead. 

How the disciples came to believe this, unless we accept the 
hypothesis that it actually happened, is quite beyond the pos- 
sibilities even of the imagination. One supposition after another 
has been proposed by unbelief, and one after another they have 
been rejected. We face this dilemma: either the resurrection is an 
historic fact exactly as the record gives it, or else the faith of the 
disciples in the resurrection is an utterly mysterious problem. 
“Modern mind” chooses the latter alternative. It prefers the mys- 
tery of the resurrection witness to admitting the supernatural. 
The supernatural must be gotten rid of no matter at what cost. 

We cannot forbear stopping long enough to say that “modern 
mind” here manifests a dogmatism and arbitrariness that is hard 
to equal and impossible to surpass. But such is the absurd posi- 
tion into which men always put themselves who mistake one small 
section for the whole of reality, and one limited method of in- 
vestigation for the whole human approach to truth. 

But the resurrection of Jesus is not the only supernatural 
item in Jesus’ life; it is simply the supernatural climax of a life 
that was constantly supernatural. Thus, his moral and spiritual 
consciousness was as supernatural as his resurrection. The pe 
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euliarity of Jesus’ life spiritually is the uninterruptedness of his 
sense of God. The sense of God constantly filled his whole inner 
consciousness. His meat was to do the will of his Father. He 
did nothing of himself, but by the divine leading. Of what would 
have been to average men an experience of overwhelming defeat 
or of intoxicating success, Jesus knew little. His inner sense of 
the Divine lifted Him out of it. Beyond failure and success alike he 
realized one who never fails leading on to his sure perfect ulti- 
mate purpose; and to walk with him in his will was enough. This 
was the secret of Jesus’ life. It was not an idea; it was an all 
mastering sense of the Divine that filled his whole being; and 
it was and is unique in the centuries, and is as supernatural as his 
resurrection. 

And then too Jesus was supernatural in his control of the 
forces of the universe. He rises above the limitations that are 
familiar to us and gives us a glimpse of transcendent personality. 
The miracles of Jesus cannot be compared to the modern miracles, 
so called, of Christian Seience or of psychical suggestion, unless 
in the power of mind over matter, apparent in a limited way in 
both of these systems, we are to find a remote suggestion of the 
omnipotence of God. 

But the analogy of Jesus’ miracles is the omnipotence of God 
proper, not the limited power of our human spirits over these 
bodies. Jesus walked on the water, multiplied bread, made sight- 
less eyeballs to see and palsied limbs strong again. He even re 
ealled the spirits of men to their bodies and made the dead to live. 
These are not the works of psychical suggestion. They are om- 
nipotence; they are deeds of power akin to His deeds who in the 
beginning spoke and it was done. 

There is another fact about Jesus’ mastery of nature that is 
peculiar. It is that his deeds are as worthy of the character of 
God as they are of his omnipotence. Man’s idea of the character 
of God has changed greatly since Jesus’ day. But his miracles 
are true to the character of God as he has taught us to understand 
God, and not as men in his day conceived him. This is a striking 
fact, and has great evidential value. Had men of Jesus’ day 
created imaginary miracle stories about his person they would have 
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imagined them upon the moral level of their own conception of the 
Divine character. The fact that the miracles of the New Testa. 
ment are not upon this level, but rather upon that of Jesus’ own 
moral life, is a powerful argument for their historicity. 

A comparison between the miracles of the biblical Gospels and 
those of the apocryphal writers would be suggestive at just this 
point. In the biblical Gospels there is never anything willful or 
prodigal or vengeful about Jesus’ mighty works. They always 
reveal a great moral purpose behind them. They are always 
worthy expressions of a God-mastered life. But the opposite ig 
true of the apocryphal writings. In these Jesus is pictured as 
using his powers in fanciful, willful, non-moral ways. He makes 
mud birds and then commands them to live. He strikes people 
dead as they walk in vengeance for displeasing him. Such ideas 
would be natural enough as the imaginations of the men of his 
day. They would have been natural enough even to some of his 
disciples, who thought it entirely fitting that they should call down 
fire from heaven to consume his enemies. That nothing of this 
kind appears in the biblical narratives is certainly a striking fact 
and weighs heavily upon the side of the reliability of the New 
Testament record. 

Such then is the record of the life of Jesus. Beginning with 
his supernatural resurrection, we can work backward through a 
record, constantly supernatural, until we come at last to the record 
of his beginning, and behold this also is supernatural. Jesus was 
not a child of men. He had no human father. He was super- 
naturally born. Very God enwrapped himself in human nature 
in the womb of the Virgin. The Eternal Word which was with 
the Father became incarnate in the world. 

This is the unimpeachable historical record of Jesus as it 
is offered for our faith by men who laid down their lives for the 
joy of witnessing it. And now standing over against it, and 
corresponding to it, as the ball to its socket in a joint, let us see 
that other fact, namely, man’s sense of kinness to and increasing 
expectations toward the Divine. 

No matter how degraded man may become, or how gross may 
be his religious practices, there seems to abide, deep within his 
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soul, some vague sense of the infinite Divine, as one like unto 
himself. Man universally has a sense of kinness, of wonderful 
nearness to the Divine, and this New Testament record of the 
Incarnation is its fitting fulfillment. 

The Negrillos, a most backward people of Africa, who wor- 
ship ghosts and spirits, are nevertheless conscious, in the depths 
of their beings, of an infinite Someone who is master and owner 
of the universe. They call this one the He. Is not this personaliz- 
ing of the Infinite an expression of their intuitive sense of kinness 
to the Divine? We see the same thing more vividly in Genesis’ 
magnificent story of Abraham. He is standing on the high ground 
by Hebron and looking southeast toward the cities of the plains. 
He is powerfully conscious of God’s moral kinness to himself, and 
praying asks this question: “Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right?” Abraham felt that the moral order under which he 
lived, and which he knew in his own soul, was forever true, and as 
true for God as for men. But does not this mean that Abraham re- 
alized just one moral empire, which God shares with all men, and 
therefore, that God is wondrously near, that he is kin to men? 
It is certainly even so. And we modern men feel the same. We 
claim the right by our sense of moral value to judge the Divine, 
and to say what is and what is not worthy of him. We are sure 
that our moral principles rule his throne; which is but another 
way of saying, he shares one moral empire with us all, or that 
we are kin to him. 

But this fact of an intuitive sense of kinness to the Divine is 
not all. In history we see this sense making constant increase 
until it becomes at last Israel’s sublime Messianic hope. It began 
small enough. At first it was only the vague hope, “The seed of 
the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head,” a mere feeling that 
God would not forget man in his ruin. At last, however, it was 
the vision of the Suffering Servant, the Messianic King, the Uni- 
versal Kingdom—the Lord God come utterly near to men to 
save them. 

If this increasing hope expresses but the naturally enlarging 
consciousness of a nation with a genius for religion (as those 
who deny revelation and the supernatural would affirm) then the 
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natural consciousness of man reaches for a manifestation of God 
in the supernatural and the hope of this supernatural is a part 
of the very order of the natural. But if, on the other hand, this 
expectation is a revelation from God, then God himself has prom- 
ised it. In either case we have the same result, namely, two 
sublime facts, standing over against each other. On the one hand, 
man’s soul with its intuitive sense of kinness to the Divine, g 
sense that in one nation became an increasing expectation toward 
God until at length it was crowned in Israel’s Messianic hope, 
On the other hand, the history of Jesus, his supernatural birth of 
the Virgin, his supernatural works, worthy of God both in respect 
to his omnipotence and of his character, his supernatural! conscious- 
ness, constantly realizing the Divine, his supernatural triumph 
over death and ascension into heaven. 

This then is the witness of Jesus. We do not claim that there 
is here a demonstration of his deity. We claim but two things: 
first, that this point of view has lifted the question of Jesus’ per- 
son above the confusion of natural and supernatural, above the 
narrowness of an age point of view, up into the agelessness of 
man’s thirst for the infinite where it belongs; second, that stand- 
ing on this plane and feeling the weight of all that the centuries 
have thought about Jesus, and of which we have given but a partial 
summary, it is still possible for us to affirm with Peter, “Thou 
art the Son of the living God,” or more exactly with Athanasius: 
“TI believe in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of 
God ; Begotten of his Father before all worlds, God of God, Light 
of Light, Very God of Very God; Begotten, not made; Being of 
one substance with the Father; By whom also he made all things; 
who for us men and for our salvation eame down from heaven, 
and was incarnate of the Holy Ghost by the Virgin Mary and was 
made man.” 

We admit frankly that this is our creed, not our science; but 
the admission is meaningless, for we are moving here in a world 
too big for the scientific method, too big even for philosophy. We 
are out in the boundlessness of the soul’s own infinites, in the 
world of personality and faith. 

The final question is one that speaks to our hearts: What is 
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the value to us of this metaphysical doctrine that Christ is very 
God? We answer briefly with two propositions. 

First, that Jesus Christ is God means strong comfort for us 
in our present darkness and confusion—and who, indeed, will 
deny that the natural life of man is both dark and confused? All 
dant us are stern facts that we constantly seek to forget. There 
is much that is beautiful in life, but there is much also that is 
stern and cruel. Nature snatches the tender infant from its 
mother’s breast; it blasts our civilization with tempest and earth- 


quake ; and anguish and bereavement are woven into the very 


order of things. In the midst of life and hope our powers de- 
cline, aifd love is wounded with the spectacle of trembling age 
hastening to decay. Our science, ancient or modern, has no solu- 
tion for this heartbreak, and our only defense is in a willful blind- 
ness that will not see. 

But in the doctrine that Jesus Christ is God come utterly 
near us we have a fact of such surpassing worth, that, holding it 
by faith, we are quite lifted out of all despair and fear. If Jesus 
Christ is God, then God has come into the very center of our ruin 
to suffer there with us and for us. God feels our hungers and 
pains; God feels our moral confusion and shame; God feels our 
weakness and dying; God has come into intimate touch with all 
our life’s futility. This faith, if we can hold it, has immeasur- 
able heart value. It is incomparable. That the Infinite loves us 
with a love that comes to redeem us in uttermost cost is more than 
comfort; it is hope, it is joy, it is sublimity. Life may still move 
through much of suffering, and down to the darkness of death, but 
the suffering will be glorified with love and the darkness of death 
will be lighted with eternal hope. 

3ut that Jesus is very God incarnate means more to us than 
hope; it means also a sure confidence that we shall arrive. We 
cannot miss the goal, for he is ours who is King, King always, 
King everywhere. Does a wee forget-me-not bloom somewhere 
alone far up upon a mountain side? Christ knows it. Christ 
keeps it, Christ rules it, for he is King up there in the lonely 
places. Is some brown and withered leaf of a forest oak torn from 
its twig and whirled wildly in the wind? Christ knows it, Christ 
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keeps it, Christ rules it, for he is King out there among the winds, 
There is no distant star that twinkles dimly in the deep blue of 
the night sky, there is no corner of the universe out beyond the 
stars that he does not know and keep and rule. He is King every- 
where. He is King always. He is King of Nature, King of Life, 
King of Death, King of Kings, and yet he is ours. Yes, we shall 
arrive, for He who made us made us kin to himself. He put a sense 
of our kinness to him in our soul. He unfolded it there an increas. 
ing expectation, crowned at last in the Messianic hope. And then 
he came, the fulfillment of that hope. Surely he has borne our 
griefs and carried our sorrows. Upon him, indeed, the chastise- 
ment of our peace has been laid, and by his stripes we have been 
healed. Yes, we shall arrive, for the Christ of prophecy is realized 
in the Christ of history; the Infinite of our souls is realized in the 
Infinite made manifest in Jesus; the Creator has become a man of 
our race, he is ours and we are his forever. 

And so, forgetting that we are modern men, and remembering 
rather that we are men who share with all ages the same great 
intuitions of mind and soul that make us one humanity, we answer 
anew his century-old question in the nobly simple words of our 
great common creed: “I believe in Jesus Christ, his only Son our 
Lord: who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin 
Mary; suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and 
buried; the third day he arose from the dead; he ascended into 
heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of God the Father Almighty; 
from thence he shall come to judge the quick and the dead.” 


[Doctor Sloan’s intimation that the logic of Professor Lewis’ article 
tends to Unitarianism is purely an ex parte judgment as to the validity 
of that argument. Admitting that Doctor Lewis should not have included 
two negative aspects (his suggested exegesis of the Nativity narration of 
Luke and his interpretation of preexistence passages), nevertheless, 
whether his logic be valid or not, his conclusions are such as no Unitariap 
would indorse.—Ebpiror. } 
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Wiruum Franx Marrin 


Carey, Ohio 


THE SOCIAL ORDER 


Society is built a pyramid: 
Its broad and huddled base our common life; 
Its peak achievement. Ever of old men did 
Attain by force or fame, by wealth or strife. 
If pyramid, then 'tis in nature’s law 
The many should be down, the few on high; 
And they who would upturn can only draw 
Much ruin, and some pity from the sky. 


Yet there is healing cure—not by a wild 
Upheaval, but in change so vastly mild 

It brings that social order understood 

By Seer to be for earth the heavenly fair 
Jerusalem, a city that lieth four-square, 

Its length and breadth and height in equal good. 


THE TEMPLE OF FAITH 


Higher ascendeth Faith than airy dream, 
Yet hath her bastions on the solid earth. 
Her spires and turrets catch seraphic gleam; 
Along her battlements, at play, shall seem 
Glory from which the lightning had its birth; 
Such power attends her own. Each colonnade 
And bulwark guard repose in ample girth; 
And to her aisles I enter unafraid. 


I face her altar, where bathed in solemn awe 
Mild Mercy waiteth, guarded by strong Law: 

A spirit of calm invites to bended knee. 
No veil to intercept, and light but dim 
Admits to see the winged Seraphim; 

And Voice, thrice “Holy” crying, summons me, 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


DOCTOR SETH REED—METHODIST 
CENTENARIAN 


On Friday, June 1, 1923, in the city of Flint, Michigan, the 
Detroit and Michigan Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church with the Board of Commerce and the citizens of Flint 
celebrated the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of the Rey, 
Dr. Seth Reed, the oldest minister in American Methodism, and 
probably in Protestantism. 

He was born in Otsego County, New York, in 1823, became 
a country school teacher at seventeen years of age, removed to 
Michigan in 1842, where he continued teaching until 1844, when 
he joined the Michigan Conference on trial. Seventy-eight times 
he has answered to the roll call of first the Michigan and then the 
Detroit Annual Conference after their division. He has filled 
some of the most important pulpits of the State, served as presid- 
ing elder, as financial agent for Albion College, and has been one 
of the recognized religious leaders of the Wolverine State for 
over two generations. He was one of the original organizers of 
the Anti-Saloon League at Washington, D. C., in 1893. 

While not a college-bred man, from his boyhood until to-day 
he has been a diligent student and a persistent reader of books. 
Such distinguished scholars as President E. O. Haven, afterward 
bishop, and Professor Alexander Winchell, the geologist, of the 
Michigan State University, recognized his ability as both teacher 
and preacher in the pulpit. 

He has kept himself alive both in body, mind and spirit, 
and at the end of a century of high service to God and man still 
retains the eternal youth in his soul. _When he was teaching school 


in his boyhood, a poor blind man, who made his living by compos- 
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ing and selling verses, composed this unique acrostic on his name, 
which must be read first downward and then upward: 


‘e3e sty jo ae 94} Burssedin§Sublime in the thoughts of his heart 
‘pura oyoud = BORLA peaopuEach virtue as bright as the morning, 
‘9308 oy} UO JOB MOU 48q} ysour eyThe beauties of science and art 
pared — eq ©} suives OHis character ever adorning, 

QAO’ SIAN ey} Aq pedloseReplenished with wisdom to take 
WaAId aq [[BIS por) 0} yueuoul YoUBach precept the Saviour has given, 
‘gaoy jo juids 8 YM peqouuEndeavoring in meekness to make 
‘uaavoy jo drysiom oq} 10} pouStseDjurnal advances to heaven. 


These lines of eulogy written as a tribute to him in his eigh- 
teenth year seem to be almost a prophecy of the Seth Reed of to- 
day. The editor of the Metuopist Review, who counts Doctor 
Reed among the dearest personal friends of his life, desires to 
present this too meager garland of tribute to this noble Methodist 


centenarian. 

A prophet in vision, a saint in life, an intense seeker for souls 
as evangelist, and a statesman in religious and business efficiency— 
there are few spiritual successors of John Wesley who have more 


fully reproduced these characteristics of the founder of Methodism. 





THE TEACHINGS OF THE TREES 


Tree worship is one of the most ancient forms of idolatry. 
Such is the mystery and manifold meaning of the life of a tree 
that it was easy to imagine an occult sympathy between it and 
human wants. The Druids had their sacred oaks, which nourished 
the mystic mistletoe, that strange parasite plant in which they 
imagined the soul of the tree resided. The Norse sagas tell of 
the ash, Ygdrasil, whose roots and branches fill all space, whose 
fruit is shining stars, upon whose leaves are written all history 
and fate, and at whose base sit the weird Norns, representing the 
past, present, and future. We still preserve in our Christmas tree 
a survival of the worship of the fir tree, whose dark green foliage 
defied the northern winter and so made it a type of the triumph of 
life and light. The Athenians regarded the olive as the gift of the 
goddess Athene, the promise of peace and prosperity. Mohamme- 
dans recognize three plants as carried by Adam on his exile from 
Eden—the myrtle for its sweetness of scent, the wheat grain for 
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its nourishment, and the date palm for its fruit. From that one 
date stone have come all the palms that cover the world. And the 
acacia became sacred to the Hebrews as the shrub which Mose 
saw aflame in the back part of the desert, and one name for the 
God of Israel was, “He who dwelt in the bush.” We who live jp 
a wooded country can hardly appreciate the passion for trees felt 
by these children of the desert, but we are likely to realize their 
worth soon enough if the present rate of forest destruction cop. 
tinues much longer. Arbor Day is one of the most useful of mod- 
ern institutions, and no man should be willing to die until he has 
planted a tree. Trees should grow in our city streets as they do 
in those of the New Jerusalem. There ought to be at least one 
in sight everywhere. 

Trees reveal and illustrate the divine wisdom. Thoreau says 
that “the Maker of all only patented a leaf.” It was the poet 
Goethe who first showed that the leaf is the one pattern after which 
the whole plant is built up, is the whole tree in miniature. Some 
have even seen in it the type which directed the fashioning of the 
scales of fishes and the feathers of birds. God reveals the mighty 
whole in every unit and so is the whole character of a man dis- 
closed in each little act. The arrangement of leaf-buds reveals 
design, each plant choosing as the measure of distance between its 
leaf-buds one of this series of continued fractions, 1-2, 1-3, 2-5, 3-8, 
ete. God geometrizes. He lays his beams in music, and all his 
works obey the laws of number and rhythm. This leaf has become 
man’s pattern as well. Nine tenths of all the decoration lines he 
uses in art are derived from the leaf. Architecture takes its forms 
from the tree ; the palm tree and lotus appear again in the graceful 
minarets of the Moor, and the pine forest shapes the Gothic cathe 
dral. The “groves were God’s first temples,” and the latest places 
of worship are but forests of stone. 

Trees illustrate some laws of the spiritual life. The source 
of their life is from above. Though rooted in the earth, their chief 
source of life is the sun. It is sunlight which unites the juices 
of earth with the carbon of air, and so builds up the beauty and 
strength of the forest. Even so must all the earthly elements of 
our lives be energized by the divine, 
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Trees seek after life; their roots work downward toward the 
moisture of streams and springs, and their leaves upward toward 
the air and sunshine, So must the soul that would live seek the 
light. The tree-rings shown by a transverse section of the trunk 


show the variations in the growth of different years, and any 
cross-section of a human soul would tell the story of its nourish- 
ment and culture. Of the righteous the first psalm says, “He shall 
ie like a tree planted by the rivers of water.” 

Trees teach the peril of death. The palm tree dies when its 
terminal bud is eut away. A single worm may girdle a tree. And 
there are perversions of life not less terrible than death. A thorn 
js an abortive branch, one that has refused to bear leaves, flowers, 
or fruit. Knots and gnarls are made by the checking of sap-flow 
and the fluid that could have produced leaves and flowers creates 
vegetable cancers. All unused life becomes a danger. As Mazzini 
says, “Good thoughts not realized in action become an actual sin.” 

Trees teach lessons of the divine goodness. Many are their 
uses. The palm is food, drink, clothing, and lodging to the Orien- 
tal. The Hindus ascribe to it three hundred and sixty uses. This 
is more or less true of all trees. Their leaves are our shadow of 
rest, their blossoms the delight of our senses, their fruit the food 
of our hunger, and their trunks the material of our building. 

The leaf is a mystic wall that divides between man and death. 
It is the great purifier of the atmosphere, consuming the poisonous 
carbonic acid and releasing life-giving oxygen. Distant forests 
distilled the air we now breathe. All animal life rests upon vege- 
tation. On this mantle of greenery flung round all the earth all 
men and beasts feed and grow. 

Trees express the hospitality of nature. What a hostelry is 
an ancient tree! In it the birds build their nests, the bees find a 
hive, the insects burrow and feed, the bear finds a home, and the 
traveler a shelter. So may our lives ever be the refuge of lesser, 
weaker life. 

Trees teach a lesson of variety. Each has its character, ex- 
pressed in the difference of outline as flung against the sky. Each 
speaks its own message and preaches its own sermon. The oak 
cries out, “Be strong”; the olive whispers from its silver leaves, 
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“Peace”; the firs, cedars, and pines, with their evergreen foli 


age 
. DB‘) 
say, “Live for ever” 


; while the palm tree shouts out, “Victory! 
How different the palm and pine, the glories of the north and ‘the 
south. Hear this lovely lyric of Heine: 

The pine tree standeth lonely 
In an upland wild and bare, 


It standeth whitely shrouded 
With snow, and sleepeth there; 


It dreameth of a palm tree, 
Which, far in the East alone, 

In mournful silence standeth 
On its ridge of burning stone. 


The pine can climb the mountain side and brave the eternal snows 
with its everlasting green, while the palm is the gladness of the 
desert, casting its cool shade across the burning sands. Even go 
varied is the experience and character of Christians, but all alike 
manifestations of the life which is of God. 

Revealed history begins with the story of a garden where 
grew strange and mystic trees for man’s warning and for his relief. 
‘It ends with the picture of another garden, where by a river’s side 
grows the tree, bearing twelve manner of fruits, whose leaves are 
for the healing of the nations. When we hear the rustling of the 
leaves of these summer woods, may our spirits also feel the winds 
that stir the branches of the tree of life. 

Beautiful and full of blessing is the tree, from the first “Our 
Father,” murmured by the opening buds of spring, to the last 
“Amen” whispered by the falling leaves. 

Only the poet can fully interpret for us the glory of “the 
woods that bring the sunset near.” Who has ever done it more 
perfectly than Joyce Kilmer ? 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is pressed 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 


A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 
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A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 





REST FOR THE WEARY 


A Vacation MeEpITATION 


“Come unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and 
[ will give you rest.” Those words of Jesus are almost too beauti- 
ful and too simple to talk about; one fears to mar their loveliness, 
as one would soil the fairness of a flower by overhandling. Sim- 
ple as it is, it is the greatest of announcements. If Satan could 


give rest he would win the world, for there is nothing for which 
earth so much longs. The sweetest sentence in the Shepherd 
Psalm is, “He maketh me to lie down.” 

We may not always feel the need of rest. There are times 
when we long for action, when the young heart craves excitement 
and ambition spurs to effort. ‘It is quite natural for the child to 
beg to sit up longer: “I’m not a bit tired.” But weariness comes 
soon enough, and with Talleyrand at eighty-three we cry out: “Life 
is a long fatigue.” 

We have been born into a life of labor. This is a world of 
work—yes, of overwork—a world where most men break down be- 
fore they wear out. There is a tendency of burdens to accumulate. 
Wealth and knowledge, that should bring freedom, only bring 
larger cares and heavier responsibilities. We make the chains 
that bind us. This is simply one phase of the constant chasm be- 
tween the ideal and the real. Our plans are always greater than 
our power of performance. We grow weary in trying to keep up 
with ourselves. The body can never keep pace with the brain, nor 
the mind with the heart’s desires. Worst of all, our plans grow 
biggest at the very time that strength is smallest. But the deepest 
source of our mortal weariness is sin. Passion cannot rest, nor 
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ambition, nor selfishness. This it is that turns work into worry 
and toil into trouble. : 

If all the world could sigh out one emotion it would be this: 
“So tired!” If all the world could pant forth one prayer it would 
be this, “O, that I had the wings of a dove that I might fly away 
and be at rest!” Part of the world is seeking for money, a Pat 
for power, some for pleasure, many for work; but all, all are seek. 
ing rest. , 

The rest we need is not rest from labor, but rest in labor, 
It is not work but worry that kills, not the toil of the day but 
the restlessness of the night. It is not motion but friction that 
wears out the engine. Real rest is not in inactivity but in har 
monious action. 


Rest is not quitting this busy career, 

Rest is the fitting of self to one’s sphere. 

*Tis the brook’s motion, clear without strife, 
Seeking the ocean after its life; 

*Tis loving and serving the highest and best, 
*Tis onward, unswerving, and this is true rest. 


And this the Master gives us. There is but one perfect 
strength, the power of God, and but one perfect peace, the ever- 
lasting calm of God. He invites us to “enter into his rest,” which 
is simply to take upon us his strength, the mighty unhindered 
action of him who “fainteth not, neither is weary.” Into our 
flagging zeal and failing forces he will pour the unwasting energy 
of his omnipotence. Divine inspiration will bring greater re 
freshment both to body and mind than a summer vacation. 

This is the logic of nature. Our physical progress is won by 
“casting our burden on the Lord.” And so we call upon his winds 
to push our boats, his steam to drive our wheels, his lightnings to 
carry our messages, his light to paint our pictures. 

This is the experience of grace. He is the mighty Porter, 
who will carry both us and our load. The God of the Bible is 
more than a ruling God; he is a serving God. He not only gives, 
he is our rest. “They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength ; they shall mount up on wings as eagles; they shall run, 
and not be weary; and they shall walk, and not faint.” 
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Jesus Christ is our instructor in the technique of rest. “Learn 
of me,” he says, “‘and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” We get 
this rest by assuming a fresh load. “Take my yoke upon you.” 
And that means more than that he will take his half of the double 
yoke and pull with us. It means that submission and surrender 
are the path to peace; for as self is discord so love is harmony. 
The rest we need is not chiefly for our bodies but for our souls. 
We carry our palaces and dungeons within us. Of every man, 
who now in the eternal peace rests from his labor, it can be said: 
“Heaven was in him before he was in heaven.” Yes, His yoke 
js easy and his burden light, for there are burdens that lighten 
the load. Half the weight of a hawk is feathers, but they help 
to fly. 


Peace, perfect peace, by thronging duties pressed? 
To do the will of Jesus—this is rest. 





THE HOUSE OF THE INTERPRETER 


InsTeAD Of the expositions usually appearing in this department, 
in this issue there is given an evangelistic sermon on the text: “Multi- 
tudes, multitudes in the valley of decision; the day of the Lord is near 
in the valley of decision” (Joel 3. 14). While the primary meaning 
of the phrase “valley of decision” is the scene of the judgment of Jehovah, 
it is not improper to consider the divine decision as based upon the 
moral choice of men. The topical sermon should always be given a 
firm expository basis. 


Tue VALLEY OF DECISION 


Our journey to-night is not to the valley of the Mississippi, the seat 
of coming empire, nor to the valley of the Amazon, with its tropical 
forests and vast mineral wealth, nor to the vale of Cashmere, with its 
Oriental associations of romance and song. Our valley is located, not 
in the physical but in the moral world; it is one through which all must 
pass, for it is the scene of the eternal trial of the human will. And 
through this valley of decision I purpose, with the help of the Spirit of 
God, that we shall all pass this very hour. 

Doubtless the prophet had in mind a literal valley, the deep valley 
of Jehoshaphat, east of Jerusalem, which many Jews believed would be 
the scene of the day of judgment and of the inauguration of the Messiah’s 
kingdom. Here were the gardens of the kings and that garden of 
Gethsemane where our Lord completed in the spirit the great surrender 
which made him the Captain of our salvation. Here, too, were the prin- 
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cipal cemeteries of Jerusalem where the greatest scene of the resurre. 
tion was to take place and where every orthodox Jew longs to be buried, 
Here, the Moslem fables say, shall be placed the narrow bridge of testing, 
fine as a razor edge, across which only holy saints can pass to Paradise. 
This valley lies with Olivet and the temple on either side, between th. 
scenes of Christ’s ascension and that of his passion, between his glory 
and his shame, between his rejection and his coronation. 

These things are no mere fables of the east, no wild romances of 
the Oriental imagination; they are a true parable of our inner life 
Our vision is not called outward to some geographical valley wit, 
luxuriant gardens, safe bowered beneath its surrounding hills; nor to 
a historical valley which tells of battles fought, treaties made and q 
nation’s destiny decided. Our vision is directed inward to the spiritya) 
realm, the majestic valley of choice, where Christ in conscience sets up 
his judgment throne, the place where individual destiny is decided, the 
real platform of the drama of grace and salvation. 


Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide 

In the strife ’twixt truth and falsehood, on the good or evil side: 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the bloom or blight, 
Parts the goats upon the left hand and the sheep upon the right, 

And the choice goes by forever ’twixt that darkness and that light. 


The valley of decision may be found anywhere. There is no place 
where a soul may not find God. It may be in a natural valley or on 
rugged mountain heights; it may be in a cathedral, a church or a closet; 
it may be in street, or shop, or store; it may be in field, or farm, or 
factory. No matter where it is, we may make it a valley by our humble 
submission and pass by the path of decision to the place of pardon and 
peace. And it may be here, here, to-night, in the house of God, that 
you may find the place of choice, and there may take place the sublimest 
event of history or life. 

Places are distinguished by the events which occur in them. Great 
is that pass at Thermopyle, where three hundred Greeks stayed the 
tide of Asiatic barbarism; great is that field of Runnymede, where the 
barons of England compelled a bad king to grant that charter which 
is the birthright of English and American freemen; greater is that hall 
in Philadelphia, where our fathers pledged life, fortune and honor to 
our national independence based on the rights of manhood; but greatest 
of all is the valley of decision, for here happens the central event of 
all time, yea, of eternity. Here is fought the greatest of all battles, the 
battle with sin, self, and the world; here takes place the greatest of 
all revolutions, the conversion of a life to God; and here is made the 
greatest of all declarations of independence, which throws off the 
tyrannous yoke of sin and creates a freeman in Christ Jesus. 

The valley of decision! The very name is significant. Only on 
the field of will does God meet man. Repentance and faith, they are 
moral acts, great decisions of the will and heart, which make God ours 
and secure his help. Not on the plains of good desires, not in the cloudy 
regions of unbelief, not in the marshy grounds of appetite, not on the 
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pleak heights of self-righteousness, not on the cold hills of skepticism, 
not on the wild slippery cliffs of backsliding, not in the burning deserts 
of desire—in none of these places can the soul find God. These are 
places of peril and danger; they are crowded with the unsaved. They 
are like the fabled death valley of Java, in whose center the poisonous 
upas tree is said to grow and which is filled with the skulls and bones 
of dead beasts and men. Leave these scenes of danger and death, and 
through the valley of decision make your way to life, to the mountain of 
blessing and glory. 

The way into the valley of decision is through a dark and narrow 
ravine called Penitence. Many try other paths, but wander and are lost. 
Men say they cannot believe, but they mean they have not repented. 
That was a fine old Methodist phrase that called repentance “believing 
ground.” The longer we delay the more difficult becomes the entrance. 
The ravine slowly contracts, until at last “no place of repentance is 
found.” 

Though dark its entrance, you shail find the valley of decision a 
bright and beautiful place. Here the water of life flows in murmuring 
cadences, softer than the sweet Siloam or cool Kedron, through the 
valley of Jehoshaphat. Gardens of beauty are here whose flower is 
hope and whose fruitage is joy. Here, too, is the best of company, for 
by this path all the saints have trod and Jesus himself has led the way. 

The valley of decision is the starting point of the heavenly high- 
way. The way to life eternal begins with “I will.” Though the dark 
river we call death flows round the whole world, Christ has bridged the 
stream at this point. Here, and here only, lies the road to glory. 

The valley of Jehoshaphat also opened out into that of Hinnom, 
Gehenna, which to the ancient Jew was the type of hell. There perpetual 
fire burned up the offal of the city. There were the never-dying worm 
and the unquenchable fire. So does the valley of decision have an 
opening toward the place of doom. The place of testing may be the 
place of failure. O, men and women, make not the scene of possible 
victory the place of the soul’s dark defeat! 

Think of the mighty decisions that have been made here. Here 
Abraham heard the voice that called him out of idolatry to a strange 
quest after God; here Jacob saw the golden ladder, thronged with 
angelic forms, with the Lord above it, and “vowed a vow unto the Lord”; 
here Moses turned from Egypt’s palaces of pride and chose the humble 
lot of the people of God; here Joshua challenged a nation to decision 
and proclaimed, “As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord”; here 
Solomon chose wisdom rather than riches or power; here the prodigal son 
came to himself and cried, “I will arise and go unto my father”; here 
Paul saw the blinding light of a great conviction and asked, “Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?” here Luther heard the voice, “The just 
shall live by faith,” ring through his soul as he climbed on his knees 
the Scala Sancta at the Lateran, and leaped to his feet a free man in 
Christ Jesus; here John Wesley felt his heart strangely warmed and 
cried, “Ready for all thy perfect will!” and here have millions of souls 
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stood at the parting of the ways, and decided for God and holiness and 
heaven. “Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of decision!” No tablets 
or monuments may mark these countless pilgrimages, yet above them 
down-bending choirs of angels have sung heaven’s rapture over the 
sinner’s choice of God. 

The valley of decision is also the valley of judgment. The scene of 
man’s choice is also the scene of God’s judgment. “The day of the Lord 
is near in the valley of decision.” There are gathered all nations, for 
“He is sifting out the hearts of men before his judgment seat.” Through 
a rift in rock and sky the great white throne appears. We are even now 
taking our places on the right and on the left. Our right decision now 
will win his glad judgment then. 


Hast thou chosen, O my people, in whose party thou shalt stand, 

Ere the doom from his worn sandals shake the dust against our land? 
What though evil seem to prosper, ’tis the good alone is strong; 
And, albeit she wander outcast now, I see around her throng 

Troops of beautiful tall angels to enshield her from all wrong. 


In this very chapter, speaking of this valley, God says, “I will plead 
with them there.” And has he not pleaded with you in this valley of 
decision? By the word of power, by the testimony of conscience, by the 
voice of reason and the drawings of love, by providences of pain and 
gifts of gladness, by bereavements and blessings, by the wooings of his 
spirit and the holy argument of the cross, he is pleading with you now. 
By command and invitation, by warning and entreaty, by tender 
memories and holy hopes, he appeals to you, “Choose, choose ye this 
day whom ye will serve.” Let his pleading prevail with you in the 
valley of decision and it shall not prevail against you in the day of the 
Lord. While his throne is still a mercy-seat decide, decide! 

The valley of Jehoshaphat has by some been identified with that 
valley of Berachah, the valley of blessing where the king gathered his 
victorious army to sing songs of deliverance for the triumph God had 
granted him over a mighty foe. This may be made true. Gain you 
a victory in this valley of decision and it shall become the valley of un- 
speakable blessing to your soul. May “multitudes, multitudes in the 
valley of decision” be now enabled to sing: 


I have entered the valley of blessing so sweet, 
And Jesus abides with me there; 

And His Spirit and blood make my cleansing complete, 
And His perfect love casteth out fear. 


There is love in this valley of blessing so sweet, 
Such as none but the blood-washed may feel; 

When heaven comes down redeemed spirits to meet, 
And Christ sets His covenant seal. 





The Arena 


THE ARENA 


NEW STUDIES OF THE CHURCH 


Dr. Wrt1aM ApamMs Brown’s book, The Church in America, is an 
achievement. It contains a body of material no preacher can do without. 
It would smack of irreverence to call it a mass of material; it is a care- 
fully marshaled body of it and under the touch of a massive mind it 
pecomes a living thing. You will have to go far to find a document in 
which information and inspiration keep such steady company. And yet 
there is about this book little that is propagandist. It is a study more 
than an appeal. In it the church is neither wounded nor concealed in the 
house of its friends. There is a frankness and fineness about it that will 
appeal to those who think. 

There is an overwhelming temptation to review the reviews on this 
pook. The Christian Century, of which better things may usually be ex- 
pected, damns the author with faint praise. In a long and not particu- 
larly brilliant editorial it insists that Dr. Brown did not live up to the 
ideal which he set for himself in his introduction. Such literalism ill 
pecomes liberalism. It reminds one of Shylock exacting the pound of 
flesh. As a matter of fact, Dr. Brown claims no infallibility. This book 
is noteworthy for its spirit of inquiry. Not a suggestion of dogmatism is 
to be found anywhere. One who reads a book with one eye open for the 
things with which the book does not deal does not set himself to an 
arduous task. We too can think of omissions. Some tremendous state- 
ment concerning stewardship; some distinguished discussion of the 
various faith-cure movements and the phases of spiritism; that plea for 
a larger place for art in the church which Van Ogden Vogt makes in his 
review of the book in the New York Evening Post, might well have ap- 
peared in the book. But for everything one thinks of that might have 
gone into the book one will find several items one likely would never 
have thought of but for Doctor Brown. It is both an extensive and in- 
tensive survey of the church. 

The introduction discusses the Church and Democracy. Part I “faces 
the facts.” It recites the religion of the average American; how this re- 
ligion is affected by changing conditions and the problems that emerge 
because of these changes; how the church has reacted toward the world 
and the benefits accruing from its missionary attitude. Part II indicates 
where we may begin now to build for larger things; the strength of the 
church when the war began; what the church learned in the war (this 
is in many respects the most important part of the book); and the infiu- 
ence the war had on the church. Part III treats the new intellectual en- 
vironment in which the church finds itself, what science has done with 
and for our faith; the social emphasis; the church as a spiritual society 
and an ecclesiastical institution. Part IV deals with the factors that 
should be organized and reorganized for effective service; the work of the 
local church, which ought never to be discounted; the community church 
movement and church federations; the need for specialization in or- 
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ganization and personnel, and the problem of church union and Unity, 
Part V looks to to-morrow. It considers the new educational program 
of the church; the finding and training of leaders; the Christian way of 
dealing with differences; cooperative and collective thinking. [Ip con- 
clusion there is considered the contribution of the church to the demo. 
racy of the future. 

When one comes to the end of the book he will agree with the author 
that there is manifest everywhere “the deep need of God born out of the 
darkness and despair of the time. All over the world there are men ang 
women who are spiritually orphaned, longing for some clear revelation 
of goodness at the heart of things. To-day as in every past age men nea 
to be assured that there is a good God who cares, and that when Jesys 
said, ‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father,’ he spoke the truth. 
This reassuring message only a reunited church can give, for to be given 
effectively it must be expressed not in words but through deeds.” One 
who reads this book should be better equipped for this great task because 
of the reading of it. 

Port Jervis, N. Y. JouN M. Vexsteze. 





BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


A CLOSER WALK WITH JESUS 


THERE are many fields of biblical research into which the busy pastor 
has no time to stray. From the standpoint of biblical science they are 
important, but for the shepherd of living souls they are elective bypaths. 
But the most intensive study of the Jesus of history is required of every- 
one who would intelligently call men to be his followers. Our pulpits 
suffer to-day from much blind exhortation to an “imitatio Christi” without 
laying a foundation concerning who he was and what he taught and did. 
The presses are flooding the market with study books on Jesus’ way of 
living. Many of these make no endeavor to understand what Jesus at- 
tempted to do in the first century. They content themselves with approach- 
ing the Gospels with the practical question as to what they teach on 
modern problems. To read many of the results confirms the promise of 
the Master himself that “He who seeks, finds”—what he went out to seek, 
rather than what Jesus taught. 

It is not strange that the last bulwark of verbal infallibility should be 
our Gospel narratives. That a Hebrew chroniclist should have made a 
mistake in fact or manifested a submoral judgment is after all a calamity 
only for the theorist with preconceived ideas of what inspiration ought to 
require. But if Christ is our standard, the words ascribed to him must 
be left essentially untouched by criticism. With him, it must still be every 
word or none. When you pick up a book with the title, What Jesus Really 
Taught About . . . prayer, wealth, the Kingdom, etc., you feel confident 
that you will find a catalogue of all the relevant passages, and without 
further evaluation as to source they will be stamped as “what Jesus 
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taught.” That is our old friend “verbal infallibility” entrenched in his 


last fortress. 
It would be out of place in this article upon recent developments in 


the study of the earliest sources for the message and work of Jesus to 
trace even the broad outlines of modern criticism. The two-source hypoth- 
esis has received practically universal acceptance. According to this, 
the first written documents were the Gospel According to Mark and a 
collection of Sayings of Jesus commonly designated Q, aad probably from 
the hand of Matthew. These were combined with other material into our 
present first and third Gospels. Whatever the view concerning the author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel, it is rather an interpretation of Jesus than 
a contribution to history. The Earliest Sources for the Life of Jesus, 
by F. C. Burkitt (Pilgrim Press, 1910), gives a brief, readable summary 
of the general conclusions of scholarship, and Ozford Studies in the Synop- 
tic Problem (Clarendon Press, 1911) pierces into the maze of analysis and 
detail. Emphasis was laid upon the documentary nature of the sources 
in opposition to the oral hypothesis. The two-source theory recognized 
that all of the Gospel material does not stand upon the same plane, and 
the endeavor was to reach the earliest and most authentic documents 
upon which a truly authentic Life of Christ could be written. The mate- 
rial not included in these early documents was probably by hypothesis 
of later origin, and some of legendary character. 

Three main problems held the interest of the specialist in the field 
of his literary criticism. First, was there a more primitive and authentic 
Urmarkus behind our second Gospel? The pursuit of such a document 
led to the radical skepticism of a Wrede, contending that Jesus never 
claimed to be the Messiah at all (Messiasgeheimnis), and of a Drews, who 
still insists that Jesus never lived. (Commentary on Mark, published in 
1922.) To extract from Mark an historical kernel that would satisfy the 
mind of a thorough-going rationalist and upon which a motivated Life of 
Christ could be built was an impossible task. The most recent attempt to 
dissect the literary sources of our second Gospel distinguishes between a 
source that knows “the twelve” and one that mentions only “dis- 
ciples,” but is marked by a most praiseworthy hesitation regarding de- 
tails, (Eduard Meyer, Ursprung und Anfidnge des Christantums, Berlin, 
1921, pp. 121f.) The second field for exploration was to determine the 
extent and character of the hypothetical Q. Reconstructions were legion 
and proved that while our faith that such a document was used by our 
first and third evangelists was well grounded, the exact limits assigned 
reflected chiefly the attitude of the author toward individual passages. 
The musty scholastic could here work out abundant unrewarding theses. 
Did Matthew and Luke have the same recension of Q? Was it in Greek or 
in Aramaic? Did Luke have Matthew as well as Q and Mark before 
him? The third type of problem attracting attention was the discovery 
of other sources which might claim primary significance. Is Luke’s 
deviating account of the Passion due to another source or simply to his 
own rewriting of Mark? A special source of great value has usually been 
accredited to Luke, but Mr. B. H. Streeter in the Hibbert Journal for Sep- 
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tember, 1921, goes beyond this and suggests that the sections dependent 
upon Mark (3. 3 to 6. 19, and 8. 4 to 9. 50) have been introduced into , 
narrative otherwise entirely independent and rivaling Mark in age ang 
trustworthiness. 

After he has patiently plodded through the work that has been done 
along these lines in the last twenty years, the ordinary preacher does not 
feel that there is a great deal that helps him gain a living appreciation 
of Jesus of Nazareth. The writing of the Gospels is made to appear as 
much an affair of the cloistered study as these learned dissertations upon 
the “synoptic problem.” It is not strange that Simkhovitch, in trying to 
understand Jesus, passes by the “presuppositions of text-criticism’—t, 
his own presuppositions. One does not wonder that the volcanic Papinj 
should draw back with revulsion from the stacks of “scientific literature” 
upon his Jesus and heap a violent invective upon their authors as upon 
the scribes of old. We are most grateful for the moving story which 
Papini has given us, but, like every biography, it is a biography of two 
men, and the Papini element is very large. While the subjective factor 
can never be entirely eliminated and in this field “scientific” is a relatiye 
term, we will approach closer to the actual Jesus of history through the 
careful and patient study of the texts than through the “inspired intuition” 
of a poet. 

Our survey of the main problems of investigation has probably re 
vealed our own personal belief that synoptic criticism had rather “run 
to seed.” The polemic against the inadequacy of oral transmission to 
account for the data found in our synoptic Gospels had resulted in largely 
overlooking the fact that in any case for two or three decades the tradi- 
tion was simply oral. We have no more right to assume the verbal 
inspiration of this process than in the commitment to writing. The 
question of vital significance is not whether a given passage belonged orig- 
inally to Q, but what “history” has it undergone during the period of 
oral transmission? Tradition-criticism methods must be developed beside 
the text-criticism that had so long held exclusive attention. It might be 
true that nothing approaching objectivity could be reached, but when the 
Gospels which we have show such illustrations of “development” as in the 
account of the rich ruler (Mark 10. 17 and parallel in Matthew) it is 
futile to abstractly contend that such “development” did not take place. 
The stimulus for a new approach once more came from methods applied 
to Old Testament study. In the March-April number of the Mernopist 
Review, Professor Gressman outlined the paths being followed in the 
study of literary forms and the history of traditions in the Old Testa- 
ment. That study does not reject the documentary analysis of the Hexa- 
teuch, any more than the recent New Testament criticism rejects the 
two-source hypothesis, but points out that after we know whether an 
incident belongs to J, E or P, we have said nothing as to its form, or of 
the long period of oral transmission preceding the documents criticism 
has laid bare. 

The pioneer book from this point of view was probably Jiilicher’s great 
work on the Parables, which is unfortunately not in translation. In this 
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he does not merely set out to expound the text as found in the Bible, but 
recognizes that some parables met with radical adaptation as told by the 
early Christian community. He seeks beyond the record the parable 
fhat Jesus told. His analysis reveals three literary types, the simple and 
expanded similes that are universal in their application (Matt. 7. 
16-20), parables where the comparison does not always hold (Matt. 18. 
91-35), and illustrations (Luke 10. 29-37). Many feel that in rejecting out- 
right all allegorical features, Jiilicher was unjustifiably arbitrary, but 
that does not vitiate the importance of the work. One or two ilustrations 
must suffice. 

A comparison of Mark 4. 10-12, which purports to give the reason for 
Jesus’ use of parables, with the actual parables reported from him reveals 
a contradiction which is obvious to any but confirmed apologists. Even 
in the form which Matthew gives—that the parables were spoken “be- 
cause, hearing they did not hear’—the conclusion cannot be escaped that 
according to the evangelist the parables were not supposed to be under- 
stood by the mass of the people, for this misunderstanding is the neces- 
sary fulfillment of the prophecy of Isaiah. He proceeds to explain the 
parable as if it were a dark saying, as if an illustration were not to make 
clear the less obvious through that which needed no explanation. We 
have then a later theory about the purpose of parables, to explain the 
historical fact that the Jews had not believed on the Messiah. It is 
part of our earliest source, but a true criticism of the tradition will not 
allow us to ascribe that purpose of parables to the Master himself. To 
take an individual parable, that of the unrighteous servant (Luke 16. 1-13), 
Jilicher’s analysis showed that the original parable teaching the necessity 
for cleverness has been given an entirely different application by the 
evangelist and made to recommend alms-giving, to which are appended 
miscellaneous words against mammon and exhorting to faithfulness. 

Since the war there has appeared in Germany in rapid succession 
a series of studies in tradition criticism which are very significant con- 
tributions to the study of the synoptic Gospels. The first of these came 
from the pen of Martin Dibelius, the successor of Johannes Weiss at 
Heidelberg (Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums). The most valuable 
point he stresses is the use of the narratives in the early Christian 
preaching. He distinguishes between the “paradigma,” where the inci- 
dent leads up to a word of Jesus and in which lies its importance, and 
the “novelle,” the story of a miracle pure and simple. He considers the 
first our most trustworthy material, while with the second the question 
should frequently be raised if they were not current stories with which 
the name of Jesus has been later connected. 

The use of the “paradigmata” in preaching led to certain adapta- 
tions. One of his most interesting suggestions concerns Mark 2. 10, 28. 
The phrase “Son of Man” in these verses is a break with the usage else- 
where in Mark. In each case, according to Dibelius, we have an explana- 
tory phrase of the preacher who seeks to make clear what the anecdote 
showed regarding Jesus. It was gratuitous for the Master to say, “That 
ye may know that the Son of Man hath authority on earth to forgive 
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sins,” and, “So that the Son of Man is lord even of the sabbath.” The 
witnesses of the events in question could see that, but in relating the 
incident the preacher must make that clear. Any minister whe takes 
cognizance of his own application of Scripture will see no irreverence in 
ascribing such oral accumulation to the earliest teaching. Their mes. 
sage was not how Jesus permitted his disciples to satisfy their hunger, 
but what conclusion could be drawn regarding the authority of Jesus. 

The other forms isolated by Dibelius are the “Paranese” or didactic 
teaching matter, and the “Mythus,” where the figure transcends that of q 
human teacher. A more complete and in many ways satisfactory analysis 
is given by Rudolf Bultman (Die Geschichte der Synoptischen Tradition, 
Géttingen, 1921), who is Jiilicher’s successor in New Testament at Mar. 
burg. He uses the term “apophthegmata” instead of “paradigmata,” which 
he divides into two classes, the arguments with opponents and discussions 
with disciples, and purely biographical incidents, as Mark 3. 31-35. Vari- 
ous groups are designated under the first: (a) where healings form the 
occasion (as Mark 3. 1-6); (b) other instances calling for the defense of 
the conduct of Jesus or his disciples (as Mark 2. 15-17); (c) where Jesus 
is directly asked a question (Mark 12. 28-34). 

Bultman ascribes in our opinion far too much to the literary activity 
of the early community. He is a good example of those critics whose 
receptacle labeled “Community theology” is inordinately large. It is the 
merit of Deissmann’s work to emphasize the essential unliterary charac. 
ter of early Christianity. Under his stimulus there has come from the 
pen of M. Albertz an extremely valuable monograph on the disputations 
in the synoptic Gospels (Die Synoptischen Streitgesprache, Berlin, 1921). 
“In the beginning was the word,” Albertz reminds us. The disputes are 
not literary products in rabbinical style, but living pictures of Jesus fight 
ing to defend his ministry. The value of the Scripture proof sometimes 
invoked is for his opponents, not for himself. All are concise and con- 
crete. (The real controversy over ceremonial cleanliness ends with vere 
13 in Mark 7. 1-23. What follows Albertz concurs in regarding as a 
literary addition.) The contrast with the wordy disputes over the origin 
and nature of Jesus in John is marked. These synoptic disputes 
could have been circulated from mouth to mouth and used by ear) 
Christians, such as Stephen, in justifying their conduct. Albertz postu- 
lates two separate collections of disputes incorporated by Mark into his 
narrative. That accounts for the retention of the phrase “Son of Man” 
(Mark 2. 10, 28) in contradiction to the author’s scheme. It explains the 
anti-climax in the addition of Mark 3. 22-30 after the break between Jesus 
and the Pharisees and the Herodians at the close of the Galilean group 
(Mark 2. 1 to 3.6). The collection of Jerusalem disputes (Mark 11. 15-17, 
27-32; 12. 13-40) stands in contrast to the parable (Mark 12. 1-12) of the 
wicked husbandmen, where dispute is over and the break inevitable. 
When we recognize that the collection first existed by itself, it no longer 
follows that they all took place in the last week of the life of Jesus nor 
necessarily in Jerusalem. The form of the disputation, however, we have 
every reason to regard as containing among our most authentic material. 
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To return to the analysis followed by Bultman, he next groups the 
didactic matter as to form in order to trace developments here. (1) Jesus, 
the wisdom teacher, as in “If a kingdom be divided against itself, that 
kingdom cannot stand” (Mark 3. 24). Such words were combined and 
expanded in the preservation of the tradition. Here it is most difficult to 
discuss “genuineness,” for Jesus may well have used proverbs that were 
current as well as his own original phrasings. Soiron in the “official” 
Roman Catholic “refutation” of the “two-source hypothesis” (Die Logia 
Jesu, Munich, 1916) also makes much of the oral retention of words 
through association of catchwords (as Luke 11. 33, 34). With the loss 
of the original connection, it sometimes follows that we can no longer 
determine the original meaning (as seen from a comparison of Luke 
6. 39 with Matt. 15. 14). (2) The prophetic and apocalyptic words of 
Jesus, including promises, threats, exhortations, and prophecy (as Luke 
10. 23, Matt. 11. 21). Our sources reveal Jesus the apocalyptic prophet 
as well as Jesus the wisdom teacher, and it is arbitrary to reject either 
in our interpretation of Jesus. (3) Laws and rules for the community 
(as Mark 7. 15 and 11. 25, etc.). (4) “I-words” such as Matt. 11. 25f. and 
Luke 14. 26. (5) Parables. 

All of this material is exhaustively analyzed into the smallest minutia 
and its history traced. Words were given settings which were no part of 
the original tradition (as we see in comparing Luke with the other 
Gospels). Names of individuals and places were added. Many of the 
individual conclusions will be as inconclusive to the readers of the 
Review as they are to the present writer. Bultman follows Wrede in 
the contention that Jesus never claimed to be the Messiah, but this was 
first made by the disciples after Jesus’ death. That naturally affects cer- 
tain conclusions, but in no way alters the necessity of answering the ques- 
tions he raises. Between Jesus and the earliest Gospels is a gap of at 
least thirty years, when a growing community of followers of their risen 
Lord, who would return soon as Messianic ruler, repeat from mouth to 
mouth accounts of his ministry. What has been most faithfully trans- 
mitted and what has been colored by the hopes and the needs of the 
community? To ignore the question is sheer folly and to close our eyes 
to the historical origins of our faith. Our Gospels are the products of 
belief in Jesus, not the source of that belief. We must not relegate all 
patient “spade-work” therein to those who begin with negative pre- 
suppositions. 

The monographs so far discussed have dealt with the individual 
speeches and narratives. K. L. Schmidt has devoted his book to an exam- 
ination of the framework of the Gospels. (Der Rahmen der Geschichte 
Jesu, Berlin, 1919. Schmidt was formerly associated with Deissmann in 
Berlin and is now Bultman’s successor at Giessen.) It is another master- 
piece of detail which discusses all relevant text-critical questions. He 
concludes that the historical value of Mark has been greatly overrated. We 
cannot argue from literary priority to historical judgments any more than 
we can from historical probability to literary judgments (as Spitta). 
The framework of the second Gospel is due to the evangelist and is not 
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an integral part of the tradition that came to him in the form of isolateg 
events and words, or small groups of both. “On the next day,” “they 
came to the other side of the sea,” and the great majority of such tem. 
poral and local settings are purely editorial. From them we can draw no 
conclusions as to chronology or itinerary. The “day” recounted in the 
first chapter of Mark is a typical one constructed by the evangel- 
ist from the materials at his command, and not recollections of 
Peter at second hand. The goal-less hither and thither wandering of 
Jesus is due less to the actual course traversed by him than the pericope 
tradition that the evangelist wove together as best he could. The earliest 
reference to Mark’s Gospel (in Papias) explicitly states that he wrote 
“not in order.” And yet the “scientific” scholars for forty years endeay. 
ored to write a Life of Christ on their Markan hypothesis in defiance of 
that statement, on the supposition that the only alternative was to accept 
the order in John. Since the work of Schmidt and others, any attempt 
to give a chronological account of even the open ministry of Jesus wil! 
be so much waste paper. Papini evidently had learned that much from 
the “scientific” historians he scorns. Matthew’s order has long been ree. 
ognized as topical (except where he follows Mark). But the earliest 
evangelist also possessed only traditions of varying worth which he com- 
bined as best he could—not information for a connected Life of Christ. 
That had little interest for the early Christians. They treasured “the 
good tidings of Jesus Christ, the Son of God.” 

Enough has been said concerning these recent monographs to turn 
to the subject of their value for the minister. Are such studies any more 
rewarding than the endeavors to find the true limits of a hypothetical 
“Q”? We believe that they are. What stood in Q is of secondary import- 
ance once we grant that that gives no infallible guarantee that Jesus is 
exactly quoted. The question of burning importance, if we even entertain 
the hypothesis of the worth of Jesus which the church ascribes to him, 
is the question as to what bears the surest imprint of his personality. 
Our first reaction may be to take fright. Amid this babel of professorial 
voices, whom should we believe? Can we trust the affinity of sincere 
minds for the truth, or must we revert to dependence upon some authority, 
in imitation of our Catholic brethren. The timid soul would perhaps like 
to content himself with the words, “I will believe Matthew rather than 
some conceited modern critic,” but he soon discovers that that will not 
suffice. When the skeptic assures the preacher that a document is for 
him neither historically credible nor morally worthy which recounts 
such incidents as the driving of demons from a demoniac into a herd 
of swine and bringing about their destruction in what the minister claims 
to be the account of the perfect life which can solve our problems—what 
then? Will he simply say, that is the Jesus I offer you—take it or leave 
it! If he should intimate that the story in question stands upon a lower 
historical plane than say the Sabbath healings, upon what would he justify 
his contention? Source criticism will not prove it. Mere “wish” is too 
fragile an instrument with which to construct history, and above all, of 
Him whom we claim to be the norm. Tradition-criticism, however, gives 
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ys good grounds—not proofs but genuine reasons for evaluating the 
Gospel material through a study of the various forms. 

The preacher will not have time to study and weigh all of the individ- 
yal contributions as they appear from time to time. He must be clear, 
however, in his understanding of the task and the method. He must 
realize that between the Jesus whose disciples we are and our earliest 
accounts, there is a gap that can be but imperfectly bridged. He must 
know that there are certain developments of the tradition that can be 
traced, and that amid much that is at best simply the most recent opinion, 
there has been brought to us a body of established facts regarding Jesus 
of Nazareth. An absolutely perfect transcription of the words and deeds 
of Jesus is assuredly a myth, but he is no myth. This study will guard 
the preacher against two subtle dangers. His “Christ of Faith” may be so 
detached from historical reality that the religion he proclaims will be an 
uncontrolled mysticism. On the other hand, our religion may degenerate 
into a mere ethical legalism. Our generation needs the full message of 
the prophet of the coming kingdom of God. Unless we read that first 
of all against the background of the hopes of the first century we will be 
lost in millennial illusions. If we genuinely crave a closer walk with 
Him, we will not flinch from fearless tradition-criticism. In the words 
of Jiilicher, “If the Master is not identical with the evangelists and means 
more to us than they, we must use every means in our possession to under- 
stand him better than they.” (Gleichnisreden I, p. 11.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

CLARENCE T. Crate. 





FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


CHINESE STUDENTS IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ 


I aM always glad to speak to a group of Chinese students. I have 
the profoundest respect for China and I have frequently said that in my 
opinion China is destined to be the stabilizer of the Orient. 

In days gone by, China has been in the foremost ranks of the older 
nations in ethics, education, culture, invention, and art, and she is really 
worthy of the unfeigned respect of the world. I have long regarded Con- 
fucianism as the best of the ancient Oriental religions. My purpose is 
to point out how America and her Christian institutions may help China 
in her effort to bring to completion and to full development what has, in 
many particulars, been quite well done. 

Among the things to be admired and to be preserved in your national 
life, as we know it, are: the Chinese recognition of a moral order per- 
vading the universe, an order conceived as inflexible and unerringly just, 
right, and benevolent; trust in the power of right rather than of might; 
the acceptance of reason and fair dealing as standards of action; the 

| Abstract of an address delivered at the conference of Chinese students, Evanston, IIl., 
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habitual contentment which shows itself in cheerfulness and patience 
under difficulties ; the courtesy and gentleness which characterize most ot 
the Chinese, both of higher and of lower classes; the modesty of her 
women; the respect for the aged and the learned; the sense of obliga- 
tion to care for relatives even several degrees removed; the cherishing of 
the memory of ancestors; the hereditary good taste in art and architec. 
ture, and the general belief in the value of education. All these are most 
valuable traits in Chinese character and tradition. ; 

Even more significant than some of these is that national conviction 
of our Chinese brethren on which, as I understand it, their whole culture 
rests, that the ultimate source of power must be found in an appeal to 
moral sanctions. You hold material force so meanly that the soldier 
has been about the lowest member in your social scale. You have trusted 
in the power of right rather than in the power of physical might and the 
doctrines of force and pleasure growing out of lust for power, which have 
brought Europe to the verge of ruin, have had little place among you. 
We look for you to make a great contribution to the peace and security of 
the world, chiefly because we believe that the main development ‘of your 
own nation will be along peaceful lines, and that your growth will be 
in harmony with the ideas and ideals of moral and spiritual conceptions. 

You will then pardon me if I indicate some of the lines on which 
it seems to me your national development is likely to show that Chris 
tianity can be of great service to you. 

1, Benjamin Kidd says that “The future of the world belongs to 
those nations which have the forward look, which are willing to sacrifice 
their present, not to the past, but to the future.” 

The golden age of Christianity is in the future, not in the past. That 
is its ideal and that is its steady belief. Progress is its watchword. Is 
it not true that China has had a tendency to look backward rather than 
forward, to put reverence for the dead above the interests of the living, 
to ask what the sages have said rather than to ask what the down-to-the 
minute facts are and what they teach us? Christianity will help you to 
have a goal toward which you strive with a great new enthusiasm. 
Browning makes Rabbi Ben Ezra say, “What I aspired to be and was not 
comforts me.” He makes another of his characters say, “A man’s reach 
must go beyond his grasp, else what’s a heaven for?” Our great national 
poet James Russell Lowell wrote: 


“Longing is God’s fresh Heavenward will. 
With our poor earthward striving 

We quench it that we may be still 
Content with merely living. 

But would we learn the heart’s full scope 
Which we are hourly wronging, 

Our lives must climb from hope to hope 
And realize our longing.” 


I may add, that which after all governs a man’s character is not 80 
much what he does as what he longs to do and tries with all his might 
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todo. This is the spirit of Christianity. The great apostle Paul said in 
one of his letters: “Forgetting the things which are behind, I press for- 
ward toward the mark of the high calling of God which is in Christ 
Jesus,” and he wrought out for the world what has sometimes been called 
his “great plan of the ages.” Now this forward look, this high aim, this 
spirit of achievement which is inherent in Christianity is, as I see it, 
greatly needed by the Chinese nation. 

2. Again, one of the mental and social inheritances which may hinder 
progress is a limited scope of social interest; the tendency to restrict 
concern to the family, the clan, or the province, rather than to extend 
it to the nation and to all citizens. In this respect Christianity again is 
markedly different. It regards all men as brothers. It inculcates the 
widest social and community interest. It breaks all national bonds and 
looks toward a final community of nations in which each shall find his 
highest happiness in the happiness of all and each shall find his highest 
good in the good of all. 

The friendship of America for China in recent years, which led our 
great Secretary of State John Hay to demand “the open door for China”; 
which led our country to return the Boxer indemnity fund; which led 
to other similar acts such as famine relief and intervention for China 
when it appeared that she was in danger of dismemberment from an 
unfriendly power; all these are not accidental. They are not fitful. 
They are the definite normal, moral outgrowth of the Christian ideals of 
the American nation, and this spirit of service and this spirit of interest 
in others and this general ideal of social helpfulness is one which, inherent 
as it is in Christianity, may make that religious system of very great 
value to the Chinese people. 

8. There is another thing of the first importance. Christianity is 
not only a great ethical system—it has a definite spiritual dynamic. The 
thing which the Protestant churches know as conversion (which some of 
them speak of as regeneration), which in truth is an emphasis on the 
great spiritual fact that the life of God can be made vital in a human 
soul, puts a power back of Christianity which has made it everywhere of 
the largest significance. 

What this world needs is after all not so much higher moral ideals, 
nobler ethical codes, as it needs new moral energy to make vital its 
moral ideals and its ethical codes. Christianity furnishes this power, 
we think, as no other religion in the history of mankind has furnished 
it, and that moral energy and that spiritual dynamic are needed by the 
Chinese people as well as by the American people. 

4. May I digress to discuss with you for a little the sense in which 
America is a Christian country? 

(a) The American republic is less than 150 years old. The Con- 
stitution was adopted in 1787, only 135 years ago. The Pilgrim fathers 
landed at Plymouth Rock in 1620, only 300 years ago. This is a brief 
span compared with the age of your Oriental empires. 

(b) Christianity itself has been going only 2,000 years. After 
struggles and persecutions for 300 years, it was taken over by Roman 
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paganism and it suffered immeasurably by the alliance. It suffereg 
long period of dilution and it has had a struggle to get itself back to 
the simple teachings of its Founder. 

(c) It is a high and exacting system. Men do not easily embrace it. 
In America there are States where only ten per cent or fifteen per cent of 
the people are as yet actual Christian communicants. The average has 
been a little less than forty per cent. The percentage is steadily rising. 
In the last year, the actual additions of members who accepted vita) 
relation to Christ and avowed themselves not merely as nominal but as 
actual working members of the Christian churches was 814,000—well on 
toward a million additions to the Christian churches in a single year. 
But the point I am making is that Christianity has often been found 
difficult and hence has not always been fully tried. We are in the 
process of actually Christianizing our own nation. We accept and work to 
the general ethical, spiritual, and community ideals of Christianity, but 
only about half our population, or a little less, avowedly make definite 
and honest effort to incarnate those ideals. As I have said, the per. 
centage of such is increasing every year and Christianity is becoming 
more vital in the American republic every year, but we do not yet have 
the ideal condition. 

(d) Christianity has been constantly suffering from the misdeeds of 
those abroad who are not of it, but who come from the Christian country 
—witness the efforts of the liquor traffic and the wickedness of men who 
when driven out of America are willing, for gain of gold, to carry our re 
jected whisky business to nations in the Orient. We deplore that. We 
count those men as sinners. Our Christian population has no use for 
them, but Christianity is a voluntary system and we do not exterminate 
them. We simply leave them to suffer from the disapprobation of the 
world. 

(e) Notwithstanding all these difficulties, Christianity now has, in 
all its various forms, something like 635 millions of adherents, or about 
thirty-eight per cent of the population of the world, and according to 
the last figures I have received, the religion having the next largest num- 
ber of adherents has only something less than eighteen per cent. Thus it 
seems to us that Christianity is more and more commending itself on its 
merits to the peoples of the world. 

(f) Christianity is steadily accomplishing the task in its own fold of 
Christianizing its own social order, at the same time that it is carrying 
to other men and other nations its glorious truths. The marvelous thing 
is that the whole system is voluntary. We do not even have it as a state 
religion in our country. No man is taxed for it by the Government. No 
compulsory dollar is given to it, and yet on this voluntary principle a 
single section of this Christian Church, numbering about four million 
members, last year gave over seventy-five million dollars for work at 
home and abroad and fifteen million dollars of it was for missionary pur- 
poses. This was not for sectarian propaganda. That money almost en- 
tirely went into the building of hospitals, of orphanages, of schools, of 
institutions of mercy and of help in the various nations of the world. The 
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jdeals of Christianity are practicable. They are the ideals of brotherhood, 
of service, of helpfulness, of ministration to the world’s needs, and we 
pelieve that that spirit is of greatest value to your nation and to all the 
nations of the world. Christianity has always said it is against war and 
we are now finding by unmistakable evidence that war will surely annihi- 
jate civilization and that war must somehow be done away with. 

5. Returning again to the needs of China which may be supplied by 
the Christian dynamic, I ask, “Is there not need which you all recognize 
of a broad visioned public spirit, of an unselfish patriotism, and of the 
abolition of the tendency to use public office for private gain?” That 
js a fundamental tenet of Christianity. Service is the great Christian 
word in human life. “Even as the Son of Man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister and to give his life a ransom for many.” However 
frequently some of our public servants may fall short of it, it is a recog- 
nized principle in a Christian nation that “Public office is a public 
trust.” The true worship of God is the service of mankind. A prominent 
professor in one of our great universities has recently written a book 
entitled The Reconstruction of Religion, which is worthy of your careful 
consideration. It discusses in a most admirable way the whole social 
functions of the Christian Church and the possible social values of reli- 
gion. 

6. Moreover, Christianity gives ethics a religious, a divine foundation. 
It frees from all superstitious fear and presents God in his universe, 
with nothing able to separate us from his love. It gives us not only an 
ideal but a concrete example of how that ideal works out in human society. 
Jesus not only taught but he lived in actual incarnation among men 
what he taught. He interpreted God in terms of everyday life and ex- 
perience. 

7. We cannot take time to discuss the matter further, but in closing 
may I call attention to the great service the foreign students in this 
country may render: the great responsibility and the great, unparalleled 
opportunity which they have? 

(a) You can correctly represent Christianity to your own nation. 
Recently in a foreign students’ gathering, before something like 450 stu- 
dents, one of your own Chinese students said, “We have been watching 
things in America. Some of us have gone to your theaters at times; 
some of us have gone to your moving-picture shows; some of us have 
gone to witness your American dance halls; some of us have gone to 
other places of resort, but we have not seen the real spirit of Christian 
America there. We have learned it is to be found in your churches, in 
your Christian homes, in your truly Christian schools, and we have 
learned to discriminate between the true and the false, between the real 
silver coin and the counterfeit of it.” You can remember the saying of 
our great Abraham Lincoln, “You may fool all the people some of the 
time, and some of the people all of the time, but you cannot fool all the 
people all the time.” So, in view of the constantly growing appreciation 
and power of Christianity in this, perhaps the most Christian of the so- 
called Christian nations, you can be fair enough to represent to your peo- 
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ple the real vitalities of Christianity. You can tell them that it is mak. 
ing itself more and more understood and that in proportion as its really 
great fundamental principles are emphasized and its small details ang 
perversions are ignored, in that proportion it becomes of national valye 
and importance. 

(b) You can show your people that Christianity is a religion of 
freedom. Jesus said: “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” We are in the process of developing a free, pure New Testa. 
ment Christian democracy. That ideal is worth presenting to any nation. 

(c) As a new republic, you can help your people to preserve all that 
is good in your old civilization and add that which improves or trans. 
forms it. Jesus said: “I came not to destroy, but to fulfill.” There are 
tremendous values in our modern science, in our modern masteries of 
disease. We are making great social uses of physical science and these 
are made possible by this spirit of Christian service and Christian sacri- 
fice. In our country we have not only built hospitals, but it is probably 
a fact that no man, however poor or however low in the social scale, who 
needed medical treatment or a surgical operation and was without the 
money to pay for it, would be allowed to go without that treatment free 
of charge if it were known that he needed it. The spirit of good will 
is manifested in a thousand ways. It has a remarkable illustration in 
our method of celebrating Christmas, the great Christian festival of the 
year. In this city every Christmas week there are thousands upon thou- 
sands of baskets of food, of gifts for the poor, the remembrance of people 
worse off than ourselves, scattered in all parts of the city. Helpfulness 
and good will prevail in a remarkable degree. They are products of the 
Christian spirit. They are worth passing on to nations like your own. 

We welcome you here in America. We have it in our hearts to do 
you good and not harm. The discerning ones among us do not ask you 
to give up or to minimize the good things in your own nation or your own 
system—we simply assure you that we have a sincere desire to help you 
as a people to come to perfection. We do not covet your territory. We do 
not expect to make war upon you. We wish you well. Our missionaries 
have no ulterior or selfish designs. They are there as social helpers, not 
to make another American state out of China, not even to impose Ameri- 
can Christianity upon China, but to help China herself to develop a 
Christian spirit and a Christian sentiment and a Christian social order, 
which most of us here believe to be the best ideal of a state and a civiliza- 
tion yet made known to humankind. In this great cooperative endeavor 
for a better world, a world wherein dwelleth righteousness, justice, peace 
and universal good will, we wish you to join us. 





A VIEW OF THE RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY IN RUSSIA DURING THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Tue time has been ripe these five years for a discerning analysis of 
the future of Russia, but it had not been a time when the majority of the 
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readers, even the fair minded and cultured, were ready to see the situation 
in terms of its eternal and cardinal determinants. To-day the public is 
ready. Its artificially nourished hatreds and fears of the new grotesque 
dance of the Russian Bear are vanishing rapidly for want of the pre- 
pared food of propaganda; and at the end of a prolonged course of inten- 
sive “education” concerning Russia we are as ignorant as we were at the 
outbreak of the March revolution, except for the slowly dawning con- 
sciousness of that ignorance. The time to unswathe the enigma from the 
rags of misinformation is here, and the process is going on in a variety 
of ways. 

In this humble attempt to contribute to the process I choose what is 
the most telling method, that of going to the enigma directly, disregard- 
ing its clothes. The future of Russia will be determined largely by the 
character of its people, by the dominant ideas this character gives birth 
to. Of these the most significant is the essential and vital religiosity of 
the people. I am quite aware, as is the reader, that opposing opinions 
have been advanced in regard to the reality of the deeply seated love of 
God and pity of all his creatures in the Russian people. What is more 
significant, however—and this is a fact that goes unnoticed alike to many 
sins of omission—is that in this discussion the people never consulted 
are the thinkers, who are more representatively Russian than either the 
comatose mass or the intellectual disciples of Western philosophic and 
political thought. 

I mean to go to these people, and think their thoughts after them. 
I mean to discover what is in the mind of the Russian when he speaks as 
a Russian, free from the submissive dependence upon the thought of the 
West. Russia since the time of Peter the Great to the present day has 
been borrowing from Germany and from France; and because the richness 
of the accumulated thought of centuries supplied the Russian student 
much food, Russia has failed to express herself, except through its litera- 
ture. In philosophy there are Kantians and neo-Kantians; Hegelians and 
neo-Hegelians; positivists and neo-positivists. In theology the dogmatic 
reverence for traditions of the past allowed very little consistent and 
critical thinking; the representative works, such as that of Makarius and 
of Bishop Silvester, are but recapitulations of the teachings of the Eastern 
church fathers, of Johannes of Damascus particularly. Read these, and 
you will search in vain for the soul of the Russian thinker, though you 
will find erudition and critical faculties which are usually denied of him. 
But there is a group of writers, whose prototype is Yakov Chaadayev and 
whose peer is Soloviov, who have tried consistently to express their souls 
in their philosophy; and the study of these men strengthens the belief 
in the religious idealism of the Russian and shatters the empty arguments 
of the opposition beyond all patching. 

This group of thinkers, superficially known as Slavophils (though 
Chaadayev is usually excluded from this category), is large; but for our 
purposes it is sufficient to deal with only four men: Chaadayev, Kireyev- 
ski, Khomiakov, and Soloviov. These are sufficient because each one 
has developed largely one of the basic ideas of the school, while elabor- 
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ating the ideas he found. The four ideas are: 1, the immanent religious 
basis of the historic process; 2, the idea of the self as an integral spirit; 
3, the idea of the church; 4, the idea of the human-divine process 
In Soloviov, the last man chronologically, each one of these ideas finds 
its flowering and is synthesized with the others. The influence of Soloyioy 
upon the future of Russia is potent with spiritual possibilities greater than 
the possibilities of the combined politico-philosophical ideas of all politica) 
and economic parties taken together. 

The order in which the cardinal ideas of Slavophil thought are here 
discussed is logical rather than chronological, though an attempt js 
made to separate the contributions of each of the four men. 


Man AS INTEGRAL SPIRIT 


All the principal ideas of the school are rooted in a conception of 
man and of his relation to God; these determine the flow of history and 
the nature of the church. The consideration of the idea of man as “ip. 
tegral spirit.’" is logically the starting point of the discussion. 

According to Kireyevsky, the human spirit consists of a spiritual 
kernel and a variety of functional tendencies. In the childhood of the 
race Man was a real unity because these tendencies had not been differ. 
entiated. In the process of human development the original integration 
was lost as man in the search for truth and of the means of satisfaction of 
his physical needs allowed now one, now another of these functional ten- 
dencies to develop out of proportion to its relative worth. The results of 
this disintegration Kireyevsky believed to be evident in the sterile ration- 
alism and vicious materialism of the West; in the moral degradation and 
spiritual degeneration of Europe; in the degrading economic and indus- 
trial order, and the brutal reaction against it. His estimate of Europe 
may have been a little too pessimistic in his day; it is strikingly close to 
the truth of things to-day. 

If humanity is to be saved, a new integration of the individual must 
take place. The true integrating tendency is the one which apprehends 
and subordinates the life of man to the spiritual kernel of it, for this 
kernel embraces the total personality of the individual and is the only 
reality. The cognitive tendency which apprehends the divine reality in 
man is faith. Faith, in Kireyevsky’s terminology, is not belief; nor is it 
belief justified by reason. It is the mystic epistomological faculty of the 
spirit; and it functions only when all the other faculties, that is, when 
man as a whole, give it the right of way. 

“While thought remains clear to the mind and is capable of verbal 
expression, it remains powerless to influence the soul and will. Only 
when it reaches the state of inexpressibleness does it come to maturity.” 
When faith has so united the individual spirit with its source, which is 

1 Ivan Kireyevsky, Sobraniye sochineny, vol. ii, p. 27. 


? Gershenzon, I. Kireyevsky; in Vestnik Evropi, St. Petersburg, 1908, vol. 252, p. 615; qot 
I. K., Sobraniye sochineny, p. 628. 
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God, the soul proceeds rapidly to complete harmony with the universe, 
which is its ultimate end. 

This bare outline of a rich and fruitful idea takes on meaning and 
content in the thought of Vladimir Sergeyevich Soloviov. In Soloviov’s 
philosophy it is rooted in the conception of God as the synthetic unity of 
the totality of spiritual selves, a notion which he makes not incompatible 
with the theistic idea. While the theogonic process in his philosophy is 
complex and faulty, it is also unessential to this discussion; it does, 
however, reveal the nature of man as a spirit possessed of a deep-seated 
and irradicable hunger to embrace within itself the totality of the 
universe. 

On the basis of this spiritual conception of man Soloviov constructs 
a monadological metaphysics. Briefly, the ontological ground of the phe- 
nomenal universe is the multiplicity of interacting beings each of which 
realizes its idea, or its essence. This essence is determined qualitatively, 
put not quantitatively. The character of each self determines the inter. 
pretation it places upon the values it acquires in the process of interaction. 
This constitutes its qualitative determination. As for the quantitative 
determination of this process, the self may go on as long as there is 
anything in the universe which is still unappropriated by it. 

Soloviov writes: “The interaction of the ontological beings or monads 
presupposes in them qualitative differences; the action of one monad 
upon the other is determined by its tendency toward the other and con- 
sists in that tendency; the basis of the tendency lies in the fact that 
the other ontological being represents something which is qualitatively 
different from the former, represents something which will give the former 
a new content which it does not possess; will complete its being.’”* The 
self is therefore an absorber and assimilator of values. It is its nature to 
absorb all truth, all goodness, all beauty in the universe. This tendency 
expresses itself in two ways, one productive of evil and suffering, another 
of happiness and perfection. When the spiritually blind man attempts to 
absorb values by the process of subordination of other selves to his will, 
he fails because the process is not one of absorption in the ordinary 
sense. It is a process of a mutual creative effort which is possible only 
when it is free and, therefore, harmonious. The recognition of the spir- 
itual values of other men stimulates the free co-creative effort, with the 
result that the self loses nothing in its giving, and cannot fail to receive. 

What can be the limitation of this process of co-creation of values? 
On one side is man. On the other is the totality of all other selves in 
the universe and God. The limits are determined obviously by the capaci- 
ties of God himself, by the limitless capacities of the Absolute. Man is 
therefore potentially limitless. Soloviov writes: “In the human form the 
being is ideally (that is, potentially) the All to the extent in which it 
can include the All in its consciousness; to the extent to which the All 
has for it a real and positive though ideal (that is, potential) being.’ 


*V. S. Soloviov, Sobraniye sochineny, vol. iii, p. 54. 
*Op. cit., vol. ii, p. 319. Essentially the same idea is expressed in vol. viii, p. 175. 
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As such man is called by Soloviov “The Second Absolute.”* The infinity 
of his possible growth and development places him in the same category 
with the Absolute except that for the time being he is not Absolute Being, 
but Absolute Becoming; also, he will never be Absolute Being except as 
his will is in perfect agreement, freely entered into, with the will of Gog, 

What ennobles and commands the idea of the Second Absolute is the 
insistence that the act of becoming is a voluntary act, and the achieve. 
ment an achievement of an active and free will. Notions similar to that 
of Soloviov’s Second Absolute are discoverable in many pantheistic systems 
of philosophy and religion. But in these the achievement of absoluteness 
is an act of resignation of the world on one hand and the disappearance 
of the distinctive personality of the self on the other. We do not desire 
the achievement accompanied by self-annihilation. In fact such a desire 
would be a contradiction in terms. To Soloviov such a conception is ob- 
noxious. The union with God, the complete self-realization of man, is an 
eternal act of the harmonious activity of two wills. This activity js 
necessarily free and completely conscious both on the part of God and 
man. At the basis of the thought of all the Slavophils lies this exalted 
and compelling view of the spiritual nature of man, and of the long road 
to perfection which may be marked by a Golgotha, but is crowned by the 
sonship with God. The importance of Christ is not so much in this or 
that moment of his life, not even in Calvary, but in the achievement in 
the human form of this perfection in the relations with God which made 
him as Absolute as God is. 

The conception of the integrality of the human spirit does not merely 
emphasize the rights of the individual and the rights of the social self. 
It unites these in a synthesis which makes each step in the direction of 
the realization of the self a step of positive social value. In this society 
God is a member, as well as inorganic matter. This conception so broadens 
the field of ethical activity that it seems to demand a reconstruction in the 
field of ethical thinking. An attempt at such a reconstruction is made by 
Soloviov in the book called The Justification of the Good.* This is the only 
purely philosophic work of Soloviov which the West knows, and, I believe, 
misinterprets. Some scholars, with Professor Mazaryk, believe that Solo 
viov attempted to base all moral action ultimately in the feeling of shame. 
Others emphasize the feeling of pity as the essence of morality. While 
it is true that some portions of the Justification lend themselves to either 
of the two interpretations, the work judged as a whole demands that we 
recognize at the basis of all morality the Godward impulse, which is 
expressed in the feeling of reverence and the exercise of piety. 

Since the cause and the effect of a moral action are so closely allied 
as to influence both the actor and the sufferer of the action, Soloviov 
argues, it is necessary to find such principles of activity as will consider 
both the relative and absolute worth of the object of our activity. The 
total object, the universe inclusive of God, may be divided from the point 

5V. S. Soloviov, Sobraniye sochineny, vol. viii, p. 323. 


*This book is translated into English by Natalie Doddington, published by the Clarendon 
Press. 
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of view of the worth of man, who is the actor, into three spheres: a, the 
sphere of beings alike to the actor, that is, the society of men; b, the 
sphere of being which is above man, that is, God; c, the sphere of being 
which is below man, that is, physical nature inclusive of man considered 
physically. The three moral feelings which dominate moral activity in 
each of these spheres respectively are pity, reverence, and shame. But the 
operation of these is dependent upon a deeper lying spiritual recognition 
of the reality of an ideal order in which all beings are in perfect com- 
munion with God. 

Shame controls moral activity in the sphere of materiality because 
the overemphasis of the demands of the physical world is liable to blind 
us to the demands of the spirit, or to hinder us from the realization of 
these demands. The moral feeling of pity is not compassion with trivial 
pains and sufferings of man. Its essence lies in the virtwal recognition by 
the one who experiences the feeling of the spiritual worth of the suf- 
ferer. The sufferer is ideally a Second Absolute, a perfect spirit; in 
reality he so debases himself as to create a seemingly unbridgeable chasm 
between his ideal state and his actuality. It is the recognition of this 
chasm, of this separation of man from God, which is responsible for the 
feeling of pity morally considered.’ The moral treatment of man is of 
such a character that will spur him on to the achievement of his ideality, 
or, at the very least, will not place obstacles in the way of the achievement. 
The feeling of reverence is based on the recognition of the superior and 
vitimate worth of God, and causes consequently the pious activity which 
consists in the free agreement with the will of God, and results in the 
complete perfection of man." 

Throughout the moral activity of man shame is present in the form 
of conscience. To this extent Professor Mazaryk is right. Throughout, 
the feeling of pity as sorrow for the incompleteness of the perfection 
which is possible to man is present. To this extent De Vogué is right. But 
throughout, that which motivates the activity of the feelings of shame 
and pity is the limited or complete recognition that the totality of values 
lies in God, and the completeness of perfection in the permeation of all 
our thought and actions and feelings by the feeling of reverence toward 
the Deity. It is for this reason that all the partial moral maxims strewn 
through the pages of the book are fulfilled and swallowed up in what 
Soloviov considers to be the highest command of religion as well as the 
absolute principle of morality: “Jn perfect harmony with the highest will, 
recognizing the value and the significance of all others to the degree in 
which they bear the image and the likeness of God, participate as actively 
as possible in the task of thine own perfection as well as that of all 
others, to the end that the kingdom of God may be realized on earth.’” 

Such, then, is the conception of the spiritual personality of man and 
of the moral ideas and feelings in him which are to lead him to perfection. 
This is the conception which is the very lifeblood of ali the moral teach- 

’ Soloviov, V. 8., Opravdaniye dobra; in the Coll. Works, vol. viii, ch. iii. 


*Ibid., ch. iv. Both references are to part i of the book. 
*Soloviov, v, op. cit., vol. viii, pp. 204, italics in text, 
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ings of this group of Russian thinkers, who, having set out on the voyage 
of discovery of the true way of life which the West has failed to supply, 
have discovered not merely their own souls, but the innermost sou) of the 
Russian people. This is the force, we hope and must believe, which, 
latent in the spirit of the people, will one day take, and is already taking, 
possession of the course of Russian life, and will lead it to a religious ang 
moral perfection in which alone lies the safety and happiness of manking. 

The Slavophil conception of the self colors all the other ideas of the 
school, including those which were developed before Kireyevsky first sug. 
gested the idea of the integral spirit. We must not be surprised to find jt 
at the basis of the idea of the immanent religious principle of historic 
progress. 


THE IMMANENT RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLE OF THE HISTORIC ProcreEss 


The ideas of progress and process must be clearly distinguished 
in the thought of the religious school of Russian thinkers. They are in g 
sense the same, for the concepts of progress and process both imply a 
movement toward a goal. It would be perhaps not altogether true to say 
that while progress is a movement which achieves, process is one in 
which the end may be nothing more than a desideratum. The important 
distinction is that the end of the process may be the achievement of 
something even less desirable than the point of departure; while pro- 
gress inevitably leaves us at a higher peak in the climb toward perfection 

The religious character of the historical process is an idea contrib- 
uted to the thought of the school by its earliest representative. Peter 
Chaadayev (1794-1856) conceives society as progressing, “moving up- 
ward,” to the extent to which it sees and accepts the truth of Christianity; 
to the extent to which the spirit of God dwells in the soul of the people. 
When the religious principle is absent progress is impossible. Man 
never reaches heaven either “par l’effet de son sublime nature” or “par 
la chemin de la patrie.” The road upward is the road of God, the road of 
truth.” 

It is altogether insignificant that the road of God and the road of 
Rome seemed identical to Chaadayev; just as the road of God and the road 
of the Eastern Church seemed identical to Kireyevsky. The identification 
is due to the belief that these churches, respectively, cherished the ideal 
of progress with the aid of God; it-is the ideal of a religio- 
historic process which is significant. Nevertheless the conscious 
grounding of the progress of mankind in the conception of the 
spiritual integrality of the individual forced of necessity a departure 
from the church ideas of both Chaadayev and Kireyevsky. The progress 
of society toward perfection still proceeds under the guardianship of the 
church for Alexey Khomiakov (1804-1860), but it is for him neither the 
church of the West nor the church of the East. It is the church within 

1 Chaadayev, P.Ya., Sochineniya & pisma, vol. i, p. 220. Chaadayev, like many other 
Russians of the nobility, preferred the French to the Russian language. It was also used 


for purposes of avoiding the censorship; books were often printed abroad and later translated 
into Russian. 
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the churches, where the religion of spiritual freedom reigns in the place 
of religion of law. Soloviov, while agreeing in essence with Khomiakov, 
has too great a faith in the organizations of Christianity to relegate them 
to the position of outward cores of the real spiritual guide of mankind. 
He attempts a synthesis of the two. 

We shall return to these conceptions of the church. For the present 
the principle of religious development of society is the important idea. 
This religious principle is the Christian idea of love, unadulterated love, 
and not charity; love of man in no way distinct from the love man bears 
to his immediate family. If humanity, claims Khomiakov, has not been 
progressing, it is because “sages and examiners of the Law of the Lord and 
the preachers of his teaching spoke often concerning the law, but no 
one spoke concerning the power of love; the nations have had the preach- 
ing of love as an obligation, but they had forgotten it as a divine gift 
which assures men the cognition of the absolute truth.’™ 

The revelation of the great love of God and the cognition of the 
absolute truth come to mankind in one and the same moment of history, 
in the person and the life of Jesus of Nazareth. There is in this his- 
torical occurrence not only the revelation of the infinite love of God for 
man, but the complete revelation of Deity; not only the complete free love 
of man for God, but the road to the achievement of complete truth in the 
life of man. Therefore, there is in this movement a break in the very 
nature of the cosmic and historic process due to a change from a painful 
semi-conscious seeking to a conscious knowledge and acceptance of the 
Way, of the Truth, of the Life. This break divides the historic process 
into its two parts: the strictly historical and the divine-human. 


Tue Divine-HUMAN PROCESS 


The idea of the divine-human process is wholly a development of Solo- 
viov. It is the man’s beloved idea; it is the real synthesis of his thinking. 

Prior to the coming of Christ there was in the soul of every man a 
brooding for God, for limitlessness, and therefore for the All. In the 
name of this craving man sacrificed and committed crimes, loved and hated, 
killed and befriended. In the name of this craving he sought his God 
in the woods and the fields; he thought to find him in the sunlight and in 
the darkness of impenetrable night. And the brooding continued. He 
found his God in the forefathers and he discovered him abiding in ani- 
mals; he relegated his God to the high heavens; he found him in the 
deep recesses of the under world. And the brooding continued. Then, in 
despair, he admitted his failure and built his altar to the only God he 
knew—the Unknown God. But the great silent brooding continued un- 
abated. And so this reaching out, this brooding must continue until the 
true reality of the Deity is revealed in Jesus. 

What had occurred in the great moment? What is the importance 
of the life of Christ? Is it that our sins have been forgiven? Or that we 
were “washed whiter than snow’? Perhaps so. The more significant 


® Khomiakov, A. S., Sobrancye Sochineney, vol. ii, p, 108, 
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fact is that from now on the blind reaching out, the heart-breaking brood- 
ing need no longer go on. Man need no longer strugegie hopelessly jp 
the attempt to find God, in his desire to enrich his life with the beauty and 
the wonder of the universe. The cross on Calvary is not a monument; 
it is a guidepost set up by one who had traveled the trail. I¢ indicates 
the way toward complete perfection; and however difficult this way may 
be in the actual accomplishment, its greater values are its simplicity and 
its certainty of achievement. 

The way is simple. What in essence did Jesus do? He subordinateg 
his reason and the demands of his body, his “rational and material e. 
sences,” to his spiritual essence. The act of subordination was free, , 
result of the recognition of the priority of the spiritual principle in map. 
As a principle it is indeed simple: it requires the subordination of ajj 
the faculties of man to that spiritual quality in his character in which he 
is one with God; but it requires also that subordination be a free subor. 
dination of man to his spiritual self as “to the good, and not as to the 
powerful.””” 

The achievement of the ideal unity is certain if the way is accepted, 
It is true that the process leading to the achievement is difficult, for in 
it is involved man with all his temporal imperfections and limitations. In 
it is involved also God with all his perfection and freedom from limita- 
tions. This last factor makes the process as certain as the former makes 
it difficult and slow. Because the truth of Christ is the truth of God it 
cannot fail to prevail ultimately; and the divine-human whole, the body 
of Christ, the true church, will one day include within itself the whole 
of mankind. 


Tue IDEA oF THE CHURCH 


Where is the kernel of that ultimate church today? That is the 
obvious question. It is characteristic of this group of thinkers that they 
throughout identify the movement to perfection with the church. But 
through the century the concept of the church varies significantly; from 
Chaadayev and Kireyevsky to Khomiakov, from Khomiakov to Soloviov. 

As it had been mentioned above, Chaadayev regarded the Roman 
Catholic Church as the true church. The explanation of this belief is 
not difficult. What appealed to Chaadayev, who was keenly trying to verify 
his theory of the religious character of history, was the fact of the militant 
policy of the church; its actual connection with the historical changes. 

For Kireyevsky also there is only one true church—the Eastern 
Church. The rationalistic tendency of the West has destroyed the unity 
of faith there. Reason having been enthroned, it had declared its author- 
ity over faith. The result is the development of a Protestantism, which is 
to Kireyevsky a sort of negative Christianity, a formal Catholicism and an 
atheistic rationalism. The Eastern Church, on the other hand, has been 
guarding its faith and its traditions, and has preserved them zealously in 
their erstwhile purity. If, then, salvation is to come by way of the church, 
the bearer of salvation is the Eastern Church. 


# Khomiakov, op. cit., vol. i, p. 178, 
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It is obvious that the position of both men is narrowly, provincially 
dogmatic. Chaadayev overlooks that the militant activity of the church 
of Rome forced that church to part with the councils of God on more than 
one occasion. Kireyevsky overlooks the abuses, the sterility, the life- 
jessness of the church of Byzantium. One cannot be certain that 
Khomiakov was aware of the inadequacy of the individual churches be- 
cause he saw the abuses. He did recognize that, in principle, no church 
organization may boast to be the true church, the body of Christ; especially 
no church which in any way availed itself of force and constraint. The 
characteristic that distinguishes the religion of Christ from all other 
religions, with the possible exception of Judaism, is that it is a religion of 
freedom, and not one of compulsion. If, therefore, there is a church unity 
anywhere it is necessary to examine whether it is a unity freely entered 
into; for “in the affairs of faith a forced unity is a falsehood and a forced 
obedience is death.”” This “death” reigns supreme in the organized 
churches of the East and of the West, and the true church is therefore not 
coincident with any church organization. Its membership includes people 
of all churches, but those only who have freely entered into “the unity 
of Christ which saves all creatures,” as well as the angels and the saints. 
It is a society of beings who, in the sense of their participation in the 
group, are out of limitations of time and space. “The bond is the bond of 
love of a God who is love; this bond is responsible for the free inner 
harmony attained by its members.” 

The church is the source of absolute truth, not in the sense of being 
authoritative in all matters. “The church is not authoritative, just as 
God is not authoritative, as Christ is not authoritative; for every author- 
ity is external to us."“ For the men who have entered the church the 
church is itself the living spiritual representation of the truth; and its 
authority lies in its character. 

Soloviov is in essential agreement with Khomiakov; but the agree- 
ment is not complete. He rises in defense of church organizations as true 
elements in the body of Christ. The presence of the spirit of God in the 
church, even though only a small number of the congregation are in 
complete accord with that spirit, is a sufficient safeguard for its essential 
righteousness and holiness. It is therefore unnecessary to separate the 
existing church organizations from the church invisible. The church 
organizations are members of the body of Christ because of the divine 
element which enters into the life, and is the foundation of the life of the 
church; it is impossible for limited and sinful mankind to pollute in any 
way what is hallowed by the Spirit of God. 

Thus Soloviov achieves the synthesis of the conception of the holiness 
of church organization and of the church invisible. But church organiza- 
tions are many; if as human organizations they have strayed from the 
complete truth, the holiness of the Spirit of God preserved their real value. 
Hence Soloviov does not speak concerning the form or organization of the 

8 Op. cit., vol. ii, p. 192, 

M4 Ibid. 

8 Ibid, 
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church. He always speaks of forms.” All churches are ultimately mem. 
bers in the body of Christ: Roman Catholic, Greek-Catholic, Protestant 
Neither of these churches expresses the truth of Christ completely because 
of the failure to emphasize all aspects and meanings of Christ. Tip 
Roman Church emphasizes particularly the meaning of Christ as King: 
the Eastern Church regards him largely as a priest; the Protestant Chura 
stresses his meaning as a prophet. Christ was the complete and perfec 
embodiment of the three; and the first step in the achievement of perfec 
church organization is the reunion of the churches into a Church Universg) 
which will unite and balance the three functions of the church and thys 
become the adequate tool for the salvation of the world. 

On the topic of this union Soloviov wrote a good deal. The limita. 
tions and the purpose of this article permit nothing more than a mep. 
tion of it. It is significant to note that since the revolution there has 
been a greater freedom of intercourse between the Russian Church 
and the Protestant organizations than ever before. This must not be 
ascribed to the revolution. The freedom of thought expressing itself ip g 
desire for church unity has been there for a long time. The revolution, 
having dissolved the bonds of church and state, had but added the freedom 
of expression to this freedom in thought.” 

The ideas treated in this article are not mere philosophical ramifica. 
tions of cloistered divines who are out of touch with the people; neither 
are they the ideas of men who have been fed on the hot-house food im. 
ported from abroad. These are the thoughts of a group of men who are 
representative of the Russian people at their best. Only where the 
people because of lack of education remain inarticulate, these men have 
learned to express themselves. 

What the revolution will do ultimately to further the ideas of these 
men by giving the church complete freedom of its field or to prevent 
the ideas from taking a stronger hold on the thought of the masses one 
cannot tell. Neither can one tell what these ideas will do to the revolu- 
tion. The future, which is a great revealer of hidden things, will show 
But these ideas and ideals are of the peculiar nature of immortal thoughts, 
and they shall remain alive to lead Russia some day to its salvation. 
"8 Soloviov, V. 8., Sobr. sock., vol. iii, p. 400. 

"This may bespeak a lack of awareness of the so-called persecution of the churches and of 
religion in Russia. I may say outright that I do not believe any evidence of the persecution has 
been brought to us. Apart from the separation of the church from the state, which has grave 
economic consequences for the church, the only other material fact brought to our notice is the 
confiscation of some church jewelry and gold which were converted into corn. This action every 
man will approve. It is necessary to feed the starving. There is evidence of an intellectual attack 
and persecution of clergymen for anti-revolutionary activity. The intellectual attack the church 
must welcome. It has the truth, therefore it will win. Treasonable activity against an established 
government is punishable in any state. The attempt to color the political misfortunes of the 
clergy under suspicion or on trial with a religious background is natural, but unjust. The mem- 
bers of the higher clergy in Russia are monarchists in too many cases to make it impossible to 
believe the political treason of Patriarch Tikhon. As for the Roman clergy recently found guilty 
of treason, history presents us with too many cases of clergymen playing politics to make one 
doubt that Monsignor Butchkarevitch and his ‘‘crew’’ were, or at least may have been, attending 


to politics rather than religion. The Russian government claims to have the proofs, and unless 
we have evidence to the contrary we must accept the facts as offered us, 
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There was Byzantium; there is Rome; it is the hope of the spiritually 
minded in Russia that one day it will be Moscow, Moscow at the center 
of Christian activity. 

Syracuse University. Morgis GNESIN. 





BOOK NOTICES 


CRITICAL CAUSERIE 


DiskaeELI in his novel Lothair remarks that critics are men who have 
failed in literature and art. Very silly, for criticism is itself an art. . 
Many a man who does not write books can competently judge them, just 
as one does not need to be able to bake bread in order to eat it or test 
its tastefulness. . . . Yet criticism must be subjected to the same 
censorship as literature. We must often drastically criticise the critic. 
Probably some of the signed (and other) book notices in the Review 
have been severely disapproved. . . . Quite right, for our readers are 
largely possessed with the Protestant privilege of private judgment. . . . 
Paul G. Tomlinson, manager of the Princeton University Press, recently 
wrote these sensible lines: “Don’t swallow any literary criticism whole. 
Ask yourself if you feel like it, and disagree heartily if you feel like it. 
The world needs more disagreement than it is getting, for constructive 
disagreement makes for thought, and thought is the forerunner of 
progress.” . . . Perfectly proper! do not let anybody choose the entire 
mental menu for you. Others may aid by suggestion, but certainly not 
by dictation. . . . Especially beware of believing all that appears in 
the “blurbs” printed on book-wrappers. Advertisements are not judg- 
ments. . . . Nevertheless a book or an article that challenges our 
thought is worth far more to the mind than cheap echoes and confirma- 
tions of our own prejudices and opinions. . . . One should be pretty 
careful in choosing current literature. Much of it, especially the fiction, 
is a garbage heap, very attractive to those fleshly folks who are nothing 
but filthy flies. . . . Thank God! there are still some books that, like 
fragrant blossoms, draw those busy bees, the religious readers, and help 
to fill their brain-hives with both mental and moral honey. . . . Do 
you care for poetry? For a few dollars one can possess in two volumes 
a whole library of Parnassian effusions: Burton Stevenson’s Home Book 
of Poetry, over 4,000 pages of lovely lyrics, and Caroline Wiles Hill's 
The World’s Great Religious Poetry, an encyclopedia of sacred song. 

Madame de Staél said, “I learned life from the poets”; Matthew 
Arnold calls poetry “the criticism of life’; and Wordsworth pictures it as 
“wisdom married to immortal verse.” . . . Criticism is not creative; 
it does not build the literary temples of truth and beauty. But it is the 
inspection of the structure and the measurement of its lines with the 
golden reed from the unseen sanctuary of the Ideal. . . . Criticism is 
not the promised land of human progress; but it is the guide post 
that points the way thither. . . . Matthew Arnold thus defines 
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criticism: “A disinterested endeavor to learn and propagate the best that 
is known and thought in the world.” . . . Would that the METHopis; 
Review could approach that standard! 


The Lord of Thought. A Study of the Problems which confronted Jesus 
Christ and the solution He offered. By Lity Dovea.t and Cyan yw 
Emmet. New York: George H. Doran Company. Price, $2.50, net. 


Ir is a courageous undertaking to distinguish between the teaching 
of Jesus and that of the Judaism of the first century, especially in th 
region of apocalyptism. The intense nationalistic ideas current at the 
time were not shared by the Master. He had a world outlook that cop. 
served the righteousness and love of God as well as the religious pos. 
sibilities of all mankind. Those who argue that Jesus was influenced 
by contemporary apocalyptic conceptions, with their inevitable catas. 
trophic elements, have to reconsider his fundamental message concerning 
the Fatherhood of God and the coming of the kingdom of God. He pro 
claimed a positive and beneficent gospel, which recognized the utter 
sinfulness of sin and the complete redemption from its fell tyranny 
through the dynamic of the divine love. 

On the other hand, we cannot wholly eliminate the apocalyptic ele. 
ment from the teaching of Jesus, unless violence is done to the gospel 
records. A great deal of apocalyptic thought was “a compromise between 
the religion of rewards and punishments and the religion of spiritual 
deliverance.” Its importance has been exaggerated by certain modern 
interpreters who do not distinguish between prophetism and apocalypt- 
ism. The theory of verbal inspiration is also responsible for much of 
this confusion. We need sober thinking and a genuine Christian experi- 
ence to understand and to accept the mind and purpose of God, as 
recorded and expounded in Holy Writ. The atmosphere of noisy con- 
troversy does not fit us for such a calm exercise, and the practice of 
pelting each other with names is at once unseemly and unfortunate. 

The proposal of Jesus was to establish the reign of God by redemp- 
tion. The present world order, based on oppression, should thus be 
superseded by a better order, based on the cooperation of love. We doubt- 
less accept this view, but its implications must be thought through, if 
we are to avoid the religious irrationalism that makes more of emotion 
than of intelligence, of credulity than of thought, and that indulges in 
hasty applications without the perspective of history. 

The present volume takes note of these issues and endeavors to meet 
them in a way that magnifies the independence and insight of Jesus. 
Part I is a survey of Jewish literature, with quotations that illustrate 
the thought of the first century, with its inadequate ideas of God and 
salvation. Part II, on “The Genius of Jesus,” points out that he was 
greatly in advance of his age, as indeed he still is of the present age and 
will be of every future age, thereby demonstrating his peerless supremacy 
as the Leader and Saviour of mankind. The distinction between the 
consequence of evil and the punishment of sin is well brought out in 
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two chapters. What this signifies is further developed in the chapter 
on forgiveness, sin and salvation. Part III is a “Critical Verification” 
of the positions advanced in the first and second parts. 

We do not agree with the somewhat summary method in dealing 
with the Synoptic Gospels. We also question the wisdom of omitting all 
reference to the Fourth Gospel in any discussion of apocalyptic thought, 
for there we find a development of spiritual truth which gave the needed 
check to apocalyptic extravagances. On the whole, this volume is a 
wise and impartial treatment of the theme. It invites attention to a 
neglected aspect of the teaching of our Lord. It will help toward a 
more balanced view of the progress of the Kingdom of God. This has 
taken place not by cataclysmic interventions regarded as essential 
by those with little faith, but rather more by the slow triumph of the 
divine love over the hardness of the unregenerate heart. 


Back to the Long Grass. My Link with Livingstone. By Dan Craw- 
rorp. New York: George H. Doran Company. Price, $4, net. 

The Life of Robert Laws of Livingstonia. By W. P. Livinestone. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. Price, $3, net. 


Ir is quite fitting that both these books should be read together. 
The name of Livingstone is very much in evidence in both, and his 
spirit of missionary pioneering has possessed Crawford and Laws, who 
are still at work in their chosen fields in Central Africa. The recent 
death of King Khama, February 21, at the age of ninety-four, takes 
us back to the early days of Livingstone, who made the first impression 
of Christianity on this king, then a lad. He was later baptized and in due 
course succeeded his father Sekhome, to rule his land as a Christian 
king. 

Dan Crawford is well known by his first book, Thinking Black, 
which recounts his missionary experiences of twenty-two years. It has 
already become a classic. The life-size sketches of African characters, 
the graphic descriptions of scenery, the vivid narratives of encounters 
with wild life, the strenuous struggles with cannibalism, slavery, 
polygamy, are chronicled in a chaste style and with a sense of humor 
that relieved this missionary of genius in many a dark hour of loneliness 
and depression. The second volume has all the attractive features of 
the first. Here we follow Livingstone on his last journey, and his 
memorable Last Journals are annotated by Crawford with a fertility of 
insight that gives to his own volume a value second only to that of the 
great doctor’s journals. After escapades and dangerous episodes, he 
finally reached the Ilal country and stood before the grave in which 
lies the heart of Africa’s Greatheart (p. 73). This sacred spot was 
visited by Mr. and Mrs. Crawford in 1897. His wife, known as “the 
Lady of Luanza,” was the first white woman to penetrate these wilds. 
She has been associated with her husband throughout his notable 
career. Among the numerous illustrations which enrich this volume 
there is a portrait of Mrs. Crawford and another of one of her many leper 
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patients. Quotable passages abound, and this is mentioned to whet the 
appetite of the reader to be sure to get this unusually remarkable book 
Once taken up it will not be laid down till the last page is reached. 

A worthy companion to it is the life of Dr. Laws. Mr. Livingstone 
has already written two great missionary biographies. Mary Slessor 
of Calabar labored on the West coast of Africa for thirty-nine years 
and Christina Forsyth of Fingoland, “the loneliest woman in Africa,” 
shut herself up for thirty years without respite in this barren region. 
They both performed wonders among the slum dwellers of heathenism, 
and their names have been worthily immortalized in these two volumes. 
The third biography deals with the life of a seer, a saint, a pioneer, a 
builder, a missionary statesman of highest repute, who has been at his 
post for forty-six years. Dr. Laws determined at the very outset of 
his mission to plan and work not for the present but for the future 
Christianization of Africa. The importance of organized work is nowhere 
better illustrated than in this narrative of adventure and achievement 
What might have seemed to be failure, when Cape Maclear was given up 
in favor of another mission at Bandawe, was really a form of success 
It is well that those at home understand the situation from the stand. 
point of the missionary on the field and not be guided merely by figures 
and finances. 

This book is worth reading for the sake of the large outlook which 
should be cultivated by the supporters of missions. But there is a great 
deal more than this. The names of Henry Drummond, Cecil Rhodes, Sir 
Harry Johnston, Miss Mary Kingsley, and others appear in these pages 
in surprising connections. When the interviewer asked Dr. Laws what 
was still on his mind, this veteran replied: “My head is full of schemes 
and plans, but it is now afternoon with me, and perhaps more advanced 
than I know. Life has been desperately real to me in Africa, and any- 
thing but reality saddens me.” One who visited him wrote, he was 
“one of the world’s supreme workers, great in conception, tireless in 
execution, with an ardor which age and labor cannot quench. It may 
be said without fear of contradiction, there is no greater name in the 
missionary history of any church than the name of Laws of Living- 
stonia.” When you read this book, you will conclude that the estimate 
is very modest. 


L’Hellénisme et TApétre Paul. By C. Toussaint. Paris: E. Nourry. 


In his excellent little volume on The Mystery Religions and the New 
Testament (The Abingdon Press, 1918), Prof. H. C. Sheldon refused to 
admit any substantial contribution of pagan contemporary cults to the 
religious thought and ideals of apostolic Christianity. The position of 
Doctor Toussaint in this book on “Hellenism and the Apostle Paul” is 
frankly on the opposite side of the fence. Believing that there are two 
sides to every question and that every well-informed student should never 
aliow his information to be one sided, I proceed to give a brief outline of 
this volume, which is divided into two parts: Hellenism; Paul. 
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Hellenism, which became a world movement after the conquests of 
Alexander the Great, owes its origin to the contacts between the civiliza- 
tion of Hellas and the religions of Asia; on the one side there were 
science, philosophy, the poetic religion of the Homeric gods; on the other 
yearning for eternal life, fear of the demons, mystic communion with the 
gods, theocracy, and sacred books. The Oriental current, submerged dur- 
ing the classic period of Greece, comes to the surface in the last centuries 
pefore the Christian era, when the religion of the mysteries eclipsed the 
cults of the gods of Olympus. The language of the Hellenistic world 
(and of the New Testament) is called ‘‘xo»#,’’ or common language. 
Literary productions show a marked tendency toward Attic patterns, 
whereas the vernacular is less learned, but more spontaneous. It is an 
age of grammarians, scholars, and critics. Philosophy is divided into 
two contending camps: the scientific schools, candidly materialistic and 
skeptic (the Middle Academy, Pyrronism, and Epicureanism), and the 
ethical schools (Stoicism, Neo-Pythagorism, and Philo), with a clear-cut 
religious tendency. Stoicism, which produced the noble meditations of 
Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius and, long before, the sublime hymn to 
Zeus of Cleanthes, had the character of a cult, with its dogmas, tracts, 
missionaries, and initiations. Two great systems were to emerge in due 
time from this maze of doctrines: Christianity, with its Saint Augustine, 
and Neo-Platonism, with Plotinus, the greatest of mystics. 

This is the world in which Saint Paul was born. He spoke and wrote 
Greek, which he knew much better than Hebrew or Aramaic, for he read 
the Old Testament in the Septuagint Greek version. His vocabulary con- 
tains good classical expressions, a number of literary terms of the koiné, 
and a mass of vernacular words found in the papyri of the time. The 
influence of Hebrew on his style seems to be negligible. In his mode of 
life, in the methods of his missionary propaganda, in the style of his 
public addresses, Paul closely resembles the itinerant preachers of the 
Cynic and Stoic schools. Nay, he quotes approvingly the great basic 
axiom of Stoic theology (Acts 17. 28); he adopts from that schoo] the 
ideas of natural law and conscience (Rom. 2, 14-15); he gives a catalogue 
of virtues (Gal. 5. 22) that is not without Stoic parallels. So striking is 
the resemblance that legend knew of a correspondence between Paul and 
Seneca, and Tertullian exclaimed: “Seneca is often our own!” The mystic 
interpretation that Paul gave of baptism and the Lord’s supper was new 
in Christianity, but common in the mystery religions. The words of Rom. 
6. 3-6 and 1 Cor. 11. 26-27 were more readily understood by initiates of a 
mystery cult than by Jews or even Jewish Christians. In fact in 1 Cor. 
10. 20-21 the great apostle identifies the Lord’s supper with the sacred 
meals of heathen, with the one difference that they held communion with 
demons and not with the risen Lord. In both cases this communion and 
union held a promise of eternal life. Paul was a mystic and he found 
his vocabulary in Hellenism rather than in Judaism. Even when he takes 
over from the Old Testament and the Apocrypha some fundamental words, 
like salvation, faith, law, sin, resurrection, grace, they assume under his 
pen an entirely new meaning, for Paul lived in a different world. 
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This book has the sense of proportions and the lucidity of style which 
we naturally expect in a French author.’ Some points in the character of 
Paul could have received a fuller treatment, whereas the section on Hel- 
lenism could have been even more condensed. I believe that the author 
underestimates the Jewish element in Paul's religious beliefs; in his exe. 
gesis of the Old Testament we often recognize the pupil of Gamaliel. we 
regret that the author should have omitted the discussion of Pay)’s 
political and social ideals: the Roman Empire was to him a divine jp. 
stitution (Rom. 13. 1-7) and not the abominable beast of Rev. 17; over. 
coming the narrow prejudices of Judaism, he proclaims the unity of the 
human race and the universality of salvation (Gal. 3. 28; 1 Cor. 12. 13), 

Harvard University. 


RoBERT H. Preirrer, 


Seeking the City. By J. Gurr Reep. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.59, 


Few of us ever weary of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. The book has 
staying powers; it was made for the centuries. But if there be one of ys 
whose appetite for it is jaded, let him read Seeking the City. If that fails 
to restore his appetite his digestive apparatus is outside the pale of re. 
demption. What time some unimaginative brother arises to assert that 
Pilgrim’s Progress is so individualistic and medieval a piece of literature 
that it is henceforth good only for the museum or the discard, some one 
with eyes to see reads it once again and obliges all Bunyan-lovers by 
committing his findings to print. Mr. Reed has the mind of a psycholo- 
gist and the manner of a poet. The result is as choice a volume as one 
could wish to read. He takes one to the banqueting place and serves a 
repast of rare insight flavored with splendid phrases. You rise from its 
reading satisfied, but with a desire for more of this kind of literature. 
Within the compass of one hundred and sixty pages he gives a thorough 
psychology of religious experience! When you come to the end you won- 
der why he did not write more; for his chapters are delectable. But upon 
reflection you cannot recall an item of spiritual diagnosis which this 
physician of souls leaves unmarked. We send word to him over the 
waters that American preachers are ready at any time to read his brand 
of literature. 


Jersey City, N. J. Joun M. VERSTEEG. 


The Seven Deadly Sins. By Norman Macteop Care. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 


Tus is a little book by a Scotch preacher who is sponsored by Profes- 
sor James Moffatt. It is a very practical and suggestive discussion of the 
traditional seven deadly sins: Pride, Envy, Anger, Sloth, Avarice, Glut- 
tony, Sensuality. Mr. Caie follows the order of classification used by 


! The proof-reading is commendable. The misprints that I have noticed are: p. 12, toue in- 
stead of tous; p. 110, xi. century B. c. instead of vi. century B. c.; p. 267: “Soxcbvrres’’ instead of 
‘‘Soxoovres,”” 2 
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pante in his “Purgatory” and much of his illustrative material is drawn 
from Dante. 

These addresses are valuable to preachers for two reasons: 1. They 
should serve a8 a stimulus to preaching on specific inner dispositions and 
the conduct in which these dispositions issue. Too many sermons fail 
to make contact with the concrete problems of the hearer’s life. We 
need to recover the primary meaning of casuistry in which it is defined 
as “dealing with particular cases of conscience” and learn the art of the 
practical application of Christian principles to these “cases.” If one 
turns the pages of hundreds of volumes of sermons in a theological li- 
brary, as the writer of this review has done, he is amazed to find how 
much preaching is general in its character, rather than specific. 2. These 
addresses should help to renew interest in Dante’s great poem, which 
Dean Church called the “first Christian poem” and one of the “landmarks 
of history.” Its boundless spiritual treasures are all too little known. 

It would have been a gracious thing for Mr. Caie to refer to J. 8S. 
Carroll’s Prisoners of Hope and James Stalker’s Seven Deadly Sins, con- 
sidering the frequent and very free use he makes of these books. 

Urbana, Ill. 

James C. BAKER. 


James W. Bashford: Pastor, Educator, Bishop. By Grorce R. Grose. 
Pp. 252. New York and Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. Price, $2. 


Doctor Grose was a pupil and a personal friend of Bishop Bashford. 
Having the privilege of reading his fifty-four notebooks and having fol- 
lowed his trail in China, no one could be better fitted to interpret the life 
and work of this great prophet, apostle, and spiritual statesman. 

Here is the story of a whole life, stainless in morals, lofty in mental 
grasp, and burning with religious fervor. The boy, the student, the 
preacher, the educator, and the missionary were all one in the funda- 
mental basis of character. He was, what all greatest human leaders are, 
a practical mystic. A man of thought and of action, he had behind both 
a sane saintliness, free from all narrowness or asceticism. His holiness 
was not a self-centered spirituality, but the Christlike spirit of loving 
service. 

Bishop Bashford had the modern mind. He accepted the philosophic 
trend and the scientific theories of his generation and did not discover 
in them anything discrediting the fundamental religious realities of his 
Christian faith. Belief in evolution did not for him weaken in the 
slightest degree the evangelistic passion of his preaching. 

He had always a drawing toward the Orient in his holy ambition for 
world service. Long before his mission to China, he had been a thor- 
ough student of Eastern Asia. One interesting fact known to the editor 
of the MerHopist Review is that if the Methodist General Conference of 
1900 had created a Missionary Episcopate in China, which many of us 
favored, he would have been quite as willing to accept that mission as 
the officially (but not actually) more exalted General Superintendency. 
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Dr. Grose has given the world a most perfect portrait of Bishop Bagp. 
ford’s mind. His intellectual honesty, mental energy, freedom of thought, 
well-balanced judgment and philosophic bent—all were penetrated with 
an intense love of righteousness and a glowing spiritual splendor. Ang 
all these qualities, united to a magnetic personality and administrative 
ability, he brought to one of the noblest tasks of this century—the rebuijg. 
ing of the world’s most ancient civilization and of the greatest pagan 
people of this planet into a new social order whose inspiring force is the 
kingdom of God. His fifteen years’ service in China brought him to a 
position of loftiest leadership. He began many plans for its health, 
happiness and holiness that will not cease to grow into a great social and 
spiritual creation. 

Reading a biography of such a soul will be for any Christian minister 
or layman a masterful magnetism drawing one to deeper consecration of 
self and higher service of God and humanity. 


Critical Hours in the Preacher’s Life. By Ernest CLYDE Warerna, DD, 
Litt.D. New York: George H. Doran Company. Price, $1.25, net. 


“During the past six years I have seen almost a score of ministers 
fall from the heights of spiritual leadership to the depths of shame and 
disgrace. Many of these have been my personal acquaintances, some of 
them my familiar friends.” This is a staggering confession. It is sub- 
stantiated in this searching volume, which should be read by every min- 
ister, for the subtle dangers that threaten us are found even in unex- 
pected places. One cause of ministerial tragedy is the tendency to think of 
the ministry as a profession and not as a calling. The professionalism 
which thus intrudes itself into the life of the preacher exposes him to 
temptations against which he must put up a stiff fight, if he would keep 
his soul sensitive to the higher influences and inspirations of the divine 
Spirit. The perils that confront the preacher in the home field are also 
present on the mission field, to judge from an article on “Some Atheisms 
to Which a Missionary Seems Susceptible,” by Doctor Lyon in the Inter- 
national Review of Missions for April, 1923. 

Dr. Wareing has written a most timely book, marked by unusual 
insight and courteous courage. Part II is rightly entitled, “Looking Into 
the Depths.” It is a searching diagnosis and touches some of the vul- 
nerable places with the skill of deep experience, fraternal sympathy, and 
practical understanding. The chapter on “The Critical Hours” is most 
illuminating, as it takes note of the moral, intellectual, spiritual, and vo- 
cational crisis in the minister’s life. Another chapter refers to the three 
types of ministers, who have respectively the hireling consciousness, the 
opportunist consciousness and the Christ-consciousness. Parts I and III 
are a transcript from life, and relate the experience of a young preacher 
at first disillusioned and later led into the liberty of the Spirit. This ac- 
count recalls the episode in the life of Dr. Chalmers, whose ethical 
ministry was transformed into a ministry of warm spiritual earnestness 
and usefulness, after his personal contact with the living Christ. 
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The preacher who discovers for himself that Christianity means “the 
believer's loyalty in relation to Christ, the believer’s intellectual accept- 
ance of him, and the believer’s resolution to stand with him,” will also 
discover vast resources of spiritual power in Christ. Thus would he make 
his ministry acceptable to God and man for the building of the church 
and the growth of the kingdom of God. Read this book and then give 
yourself to prayer until the Christ-consciousness controls your entire life. 

Oscag L. JosEPuH. 


The Best I Remember. By Antuur Porritt. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. Price, $3, net. 


Some Living Masters of the Pulpit. By JosepH Fort Newton. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. Price, $2, net. 


THESE two voJumes represent the finest type of religious journalism. 
Both writers have made good use of their unexcelled opportunities. Mr. 
Porritt of The Christian World, London, has had quite a varied ex- 
perience. His reminiscences take us behind the scenes, where we are 
introduced to some of the notable preachers and lay leaders of British 
Christianity. He rightly observes that there are no plums for the re- 
ligious journalist, but, on the other hand, there are compensations that 
enrich the personality which money cannot secure. Most attractively 
interesting are the sidelights on Spurgeon, Dale, Guinness Rogers, Sil- 
yester Horne, Hugh Price Hughes, W. T. Stead, Joseph Parker, Mac- 
laren, Clifford, Jowett, Orchard, Campbell, Forsyth, W. L. Watkinson, 
Fairbairn, General Booth, and a host of others. What a privilege to 
have known these men intimately! After reading about them in these 
pages their writings become more luminous and their services to the 
cause of Christian truth and righteousness could be better appreciated. 
The chapters on “Religion in Politics,” “America and American Humor,” 
“Ways and Vagaries of Preachers,” “Ministerial Humorists,” are full of 
real human interest. Indeed, the book is a treasure of good fellowship, 
and it throws much light on contemporary religious and social movements. 

Doctor Newton's volume is a journalistic estimate by one who himself 
is a preacher. The book recalls Painted Windows, by A Gentleman with 
a Duster, and this is high praise. Some of his criticisms are far- 
fetched, but on the whole these are appreciative studies of nine American 
and six British preachers. Dr. Newton is justified in his conviction that 
the divine art of preaching has not been lost. To be sure, the ponderous 
style of the great masters of a former day has disappeared and none would 
wish its return, but the succession of earnest and enlightening preachers 
continues. For this we thank God and take courage. So long as men 
like Gordon, Hutton, Inge, Jefferson, Orchard, Williams, Crothers, Glover, 
Cadman are able to hold the attention of congregations and with differing 
accents present the claims of Christ, the leadership of the pulpit cannot be 
disputed, May the number of Christian heralds increase for the glory of 
the City of God. 
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Classics of the Soul's Quest. By R. E. Wetsu. Pp. 342. New York: 
George H. Doran Company, $2, net. 


Tus is a theme upon which a thousand romances have been founded 
and into which various tales of chivalry, of mysterious adventure, ang 
legends of folk lore have been woven. In later literature the grail has 
been made the symbol of spiritualities of which the soul of man has beep 
in quest. Professor Welsh sees in the religious classics expressions of 
the soul’s quests, and he lines up in array before us a noble galaxy of 
knights who have recorded their religious aspirations and achievements 
in a “literature that has almost attained the rank of a sacred canon.” 

Saint Augustine, Dante, 4 Kempis, Bunyan, Tolstoy, and others come 
under review in such a way as to show their relation to one another, to 
the respective ages in which they lived, and to the problems of the present 
day. Professor Welsh declares that “these classics belong fundamentally 
to a literature of grace and power rather than to that of knowledge, 
although in Dante’s Vision these two are combined.” As he leads us in the 
study of each masterpiece we feel that one of his objects is to reveal the 
source of the author’s power and the psychological processes by which he 
reaches his conclusions. Then, again, we are made to feel that each has an 
historical as well as a literary value. It is the culmination of certain his. 
torical processes, the reflection of prevalent ideas, the index of current 
sentiment, or the signpost of intellectual tendencies. Each has gathered 
up into himself forces that were latent in the society of his time and 
focused them to a given point, and thus made a very definite contribution 
to the thought and literature of his day. The religious interest is some 
times mystical, sometimes evangelical, sometimes ethical, sometimes social 
and sometimes ecclesiastical. Instead of being made to feel that religious 
literature is inconsistent because of these variations of interest points, 
we are impressed that they are rather evidences of unity and coherence. 

Some eighty pages of the book are devoted to Dante’s Vision. The 
poem is not “devotional,”’ but it “is one of the great documents of religious 
experience. . . . It is one of the most sublime and significant expositions 
of the human soul in all literature,” the “Pilgrim’s Progress” of Dante 
himself from sin and death through penitential discipline to newness of 
life, blessed and eternal. He is tracing the soul on earth as it goes from 
woe to deeper woe, then through the tempered chastisements and purify- 
ing discipline of the Purgatorio to the Beatific Vision. Thus we see 
that instead of being the archaic production of a bygone age the Vision 
or Divine Comedy is an intensely practical poem, not only of high literary 
value, but stupendous in its scope and amazingly ingenious in its con- 
struction. 

Just as he makes the poetic document of Dante practical so he also 
shows the practical value of that body of literature which is “concerned 
with the refinement and exaltation of our best faculties,” expressing a 
longing “for beauty and joyousness in’ the fullness of life,” of which the 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius is representative, and is commended for 
its “cultural value in the Christian life.” This studied along with Pater's 
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work Marius the Epicurean is interpretive of that type of experience 
which, though cultural, brings “no guarantee of eternal values.” And 
thus we see the inadequacy of philosophic reason to sustain the life of 
the soul. 

The book is scholarly and comprehensive. Valuable not only because 
of its excellent contents, but because of its stimulative power, it will 
come as an eye-opener to those who have regarded religious literature as 
being out of touch with the vital things of life, and to those casual readers 
of religious literature who have not been fully aware of the wonderful 
treasure wrapped up in these Classics of the Soul. 

Arrowsmith, Ontario. 

R,. W. ARMSTRONG. 


Progress in Religion to the Christian Era. By T. R. Grover, LL.D., Fel- 
low of Saint John’s College, Cambridge. Pp. 350. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. Price, $2, net. 


Doctor GLover carries the weight of his vast learning with great ease 
and never gives the impression of pedantry, which is the sign of superficial 
scholarship. All his writings show extensive research, as indicated by 
the footnotes and references to literature. They are further distinguished 
by the originality of clear thinking and of discerning knowledge of the 
human mind, ancient and modern, and by a refreshing persuasiveness in 
the presentation of his themes. Back of it all is his intense passion for 
Jesus Christ, of whose absolute fullness and finality he is well persuaded. 
This conviction is doubtless accepted by others, but Doctor Glover has 
reached it after a close study of the literature of all the ages. 

The reading of his books, not in the order of their publication but 
according to the historical development of religious thought, would help 
every preacher to recover the lost accent of authority in the pulpit. His 
latest, Progress in Religion to the Christian Era, should be read first be- 
avee it has to do with the centuries zs. c., giving a well proportioned 

ture of a world astray, waiting for “a religion that should set the 

hest value on personality in God and in man and make righteousness, 
ever more deeply conceived of and understood, supreme” (p. 350). Next 
take up The Jesus of History, which shows that in Jesus the scattered 
instincts and purposes of mankind were reunited in the sublime perfection 
of redemption. It was by the church that the gospel of Jesus was propa- 
gated. Nowhere is a better word spoken for the permanent influence of 
the church than in Doctor Glover’s lecture on The Nature and Purpose of a 
Christian Society, and in his volume, The Christian Tradition and its 
Verification, where the argument from Christian experience receives ade- 
quate justice. If this fact were remembered we could appreciate how the 
church survived the struggles during days of transition and disturbance. 
This subject is ably expounded in The Conflict of Religions in the Early 
Roman Empire. With all these accumulated treasures we finally turn to 
Jesus in the Experience of Men, to find complete confirmation of the bright 
independence, the glowing assurance and the blessed competence of Jesus, 
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who has grown in significance during the centuries, and now stands mani- 
festly acknowledged and confessed as the paramount leader and thorough 
Saviour of the human race. 

One great service rendered by Doctor Glover’s latest book is in help. 
ing us to understand the divers currents of religion, ever moving forward. 
“marked by emphasis on the unity of existence, on the personality of God, 
on righteousess, on the personality of man (p. 239). He deals sym- 
pathetically but not leniently with the religious contributions of the elec 
souls of antiquity, more especially of Greece, Israel and Rome. The ripe 
scholarship of the Classical Lecturer of Saint John’s College is used ty 
great advantage in the chapters on “Homer,” “The Beginnings of Gree, 
Criticism,” “The Great Century of Greece,” “Plato,” “The Greek World 
after Alexander,” “The Stoics”! His well equipped knowledge of com. 
parative religion is seen in the chapters on “Early Man and His Envirop. 
ment,” “The Gods of the Orient,” “Roman Religion,” “The Victory of the 
Orient.” His profound appreciation of the Old Testament is finely ex. 
pressed in the chapters on “Earlier Israel,” “The Hebrew Prophets,” “The 
Jews after the Exile,” “Judaism after Antiochus.” The notable epochs 
of the past are graphically delineated in these pages, but his interest js 
also in the present. The reader is thus frequently arrested by scathing 
comments on the religious futilities of our day, and by illuminating pas- 
sages pertaining to religion at home and on the mission field. 

Doctor Glover writes as a Puritan. This is to his credit. If we are 
inclined to think too much of Puritanism in its unlovely aspects, it would 
be well to disabuse our minds by reading Doctor Glover's volume, Poets 
and Puritans, which deserves a separate notice; it introduces us with ex- 
cellent literary judgment to Spenser, Milton, Evelyn, Bunyan, Cowper, 
Boswell, Crabbe, Wordsworth, Carlyle, in a series of fascinating essays. 
We would then unhesitatingly rejoice in our Puritan inheritance, without 
any occasion for apology. We shall also be grateful to one of its most 
brilliant modern exponents, who conserves all that is good in its tradition, 
but goes forward from it, confidently to welcome more truth and light 
yet to break forth out of God’s Holy Word. 


The World’s Great Religious Poetry. Compiled by CaroLtine Mites Hu. 
Pp. xxxix, 836. New York: The Macmillan Company. $5. 


Tuis anthology of religious poetry is certainly the largest and richest 
ever yet published. It includes features not to be found in any other 
similar collection. Those sacred lyrics in Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian, 
Hindu, and Greek literature whose theistic character relates them to 
spiritual religion, the early and medi#val Christian hymns, while they 
form but a small section of this book, add immensely to its interest. It 
also reveals the unique contribution that America has made to religious 
thought in its poetic literature. The New World in its worship has struck 
a fresh chord in its temple of music of all time. 

While the rather original classification may not be the most satis- 
factory to everybody, yet its indices furnish cross references which are 
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most helpful. And this new analysis is not without its spiritual sugges- 
tiveness. 

One cannot review a book which practically covers the entire field 
of sacred poetry, ancient and modern. All who can afford it should own 
a copy and use it daily as a part of their devotional life. 


Here and There Among the Papyri. By Grorce MILLIGAN. Pp. xvi, 180. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2, net. 


Proressor Mr“iican has succeeded to the late James Hope Moulton 
as the outstanding English authority on the recent discoveries of Greek 
papyri in Egypt and the light they throw on the language of the New 
Testament. He stands side by side with Deissmann of Berlin. 

Many students of the Bible are unable to possess the large and expen- 
sive technical treatises on this fascinating theme. Professor Moulton’s 
popular lectures, From Egyptian Rubbish Heaps, were very vivid, but not 
detailed enough. This present work gives a mass of information, not easily 
accessible elsewhere, in a condensed but very clear form. And its mani- 
fold references, scholarly notes, and carefully chosen bibliography make it 
an excellent primer on this romantic section of sacred scholarship. 

How inspiring it is to discover fresh meanings of words and phrases 
which suddenly cause a new light to break forth from a biblical text! 
The New Testament was written in the tongue of “the man in the 
street”—a language that finds vivid expression in our modern vernacular. 
And this flaming fact was revealed as modern explorers unearthed these 
papyri from the rubbish heaps of Egypt. They outshine all the treasures 
found lately in the tomb of an Egyptian King. 


Ancient Hebrew Stories and Their Modern Interpretation. By W. G. 
Jorpan. Pp. 344. New York: George H. Doran Company. $2, net. 


THe modern preacher, embarrassed by the many critical problems 
raised by scientific scholarship, is in great danger of losing the high 
homiletic value of the Old Testament. The Old Testament as a record of 
human thought and life has not lost but gained worth by the new 
literary methods. In “The House of the Interpreter” department of the 
MetHopist Review very little attention has been paid to critical ques- 
tions. Professor Jordan, however, has frankly adopted the modern atti- 
tude, with the consequence that the spiritual power of the divine record 
has grown. The mechanical methods of literalism have less stimulation 
for the heart and mind of mankind. Mere photographic accuracy of an 
ancient record is of little worth beside any element in it which appeals to 
the present thought and conscience. 

Neither Puritanism nor pragmatism, fortunately, has by its moral 
fervor or practical bent ever destroyed for us these naive narratives of 
Creation and the Fall, of Cain, the Flood and Babel, or such problem 
stories as those of Job, Jonah, and Daniel. There may be historical back- 
grounds difficult of adjustment and ethical perplexities quite unacceptable, 
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but the stories themselves hold moral meanings and spiritual implica. 
tions that none of the changes of time can destroy. They contain teags. 
ings more up to date than the messages of the daily newspaper, Such 
stories have a permanent value for religious purposes. The following 
extract states clearly the message of Dr. Jordan's book: 

“Earlier stories, which would have been interesting from the point 
of view of history and folk-lore, may have perished; we regret their logs. 
as all such light is interesting and helpful; we would certainly be glad 
to know more fully the material in which the Hebrews found ‘entertajp. 
ment’ before the line began to be clearly drawn between the sacred anj 
the secular, but we treasure the fragments that remain all the mor 
because they reflect the earnest search after truth and God. Their interpre. 
tation, like other parts of the Book, must vary from age to age; we smile 
at the Rabbinic exegesis, the wild allegorizing, the painful apologetics of 
past ages, and we cannot hope that our feeble attempts will go far 
towards perfection or finality. We rejoice that our Bible is not a mere 
collection of laws or dogmas, but that the life of man is so fully reflected 
in the varied forms of history and story; for so does God come nearest 
to us. Hence we believe that these stories will still have a ministry, not 
simply to children, but to men of all classes and capacities who preserve 


a childlike heart and do not allow pedantry to kill the poetry in their 
souls.” 


Miscellanies, Literary and Historical. By Lorp Rosesery. Two volumes. 
New York: Hodder & Stoughton. Price, $10. 


Wuart a joy to handle these volumes and to read page after page of 
pellucid prose that has melody and beauty, and gives one a new apprecia- 
tion of the wonderful flexibility of the English language. Lord Rose 
bery is a superb master of style. His literary method is that of a 
consummate artist with a genius for fascinating even the fastidiously 
critical. Indeed, he completely disarms criticism by the charm of his 
mellow and musical speech. He has also a mind free from prejudice, a 
spirit generously hospitable to the manifold interests of life, and an indus- 
try in securing facts, whatever their source. He is thus peculiarly quali- 
fied and rarely gifted, by wide reading, much thought, many contacts 
with life, and above all by a genial temperament, to estimate the great 
characters of history. 

These two volumes of addresses and essays provide a rich gallery of 
exquisite portraitures, marked by good sense, fine feeling and delicate 
discernment. The first velume contains thirteen “Appreciations.” Robert 
Burns receives the place of honor, and he is well described as “the 
champion and patron-saint of democracy.” “‘A man’s a man for a’ that’ is 
not politics—it is the assertion of the rights of humanity in a sense far 
wider than politics. It erects all mankind; it is the charter of its self- 
respect. It binds, it heals, it revives, it invigorates; it sets the bruised 
and broken on their legs; it refreshes the stricken soul; it is the salve 
and tonic of character.” The voice of the bookman is heard in the ad- 
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dress on “Dr. Johnson.” The literary critic of wide accomplishments is 
seen in the chapter on “Thackeray.” The informed historian and states- 
man, and a former Prime Minister of England takes high ground in the 
speeches and essays on “Cromwell,” “Frederick the Great,” “Burke,” 
“The Coming of Bonaparte,” “Sir Robert Peel,” “William Gladstone,” 
“Lord Salisbury,” “Lord Randolph Churchill.” His religious interests 
appear in the address on “Dr. Chalmers,” which is not a eulogy but an 
estimate of the sublime power of the great preacher, who “gave at all 
times of his best and disdained to offer anything less.” What is said of 
Chalmers the pastor is worth quoting: “He did not shrink from his 
fellow-men; on the contrary, he sought them, for it was the business of his 
life to permeate them with his message. W. E. Gladstone, who accom- 
panied him on some of his pastoral visits, said that he sat embarrassed and 
almost silent.” The aims and policy of Dr. Chalmers—statesman, eccle- 
siastic, pastor, preacher, professor—were governed by “the ideal to raise 
the nation by Christianity, by Christian cooperation, Christian education, 
Christian worship.” Truly, no better ideal could inspire every minister 
of the gospel. 

The second volume has twenty chapters on literary, political, and 
historical themes. The “Vignettes” are keen characterizations of William 
Pitt, Robert Louis Stevenson, Nelson, Cecil Rhodes. The division on 
“Scottish History and Character” throws light on the influence of reli- 
gion on national life. The section on “The Service of the State” offers 
timely testimony to the power of personality to mold the life and destiny 
of men and nations. “There is no such bad sign in a country like political 
abstention. I do not want you all to be militant politicians. But an 
intelligent interest does not mean a militant interest, though it, at any 
rate, means the reversal of apathy.” The address on “Statesmen and 
Bookmen” finally disposes of the heresy about the scholar in politics, 
which seems to be far too prevalent in our thinking, as Viscount Bryce 
impressively pointed out in Modern Democracies and in The American 
Commonwealth. 

Space will not permit of further references, but enough has been 
said to create an interest in these two attractive volumes. As a study in 
the art of public speech, if for no other reason, all preachers could read 
them with much advantage. 


Senescence—The Last Half of Life. By J. Stantey Hatz, Ph.D., LL.D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. Price, $5. 


Wuen Dr. Halli retired from the presidency of Clark University, he 
decided to disencumber himself of much superfluous baggage, that he might 
get ready for the years that lay before him. The circumstances under 
which this was done are related in the Introduction with a sense of gentle 
and sad humor. This section whets one’s appetite for the autobiography 
which he has written and laid away. Why not let us have it at once? for, 
while the manuscript is in safe deposit, we are deprived of the pleasure 
of reading what is certain to be one of the most remarkable volumes of 
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its kind, written by a man who has made an intense study of life, from 
the disinterested standpoint of a psychologist. 

We would fain believe that one who has written this exhaustive 
volume on Senescence, at the age of seventy-five, has many more years of 
active work, at least with his pen. It completes Dr. Hall’s Psychological 
survey of human life. Youth: Its Education, Regimen, and Hygiene was 
a selection of pertinent passages from his two large volumes on 
Adolescence. Those who cannot read these bulky tomes will find much 
stimulating and suggestive thought in the smaller volume. His latest 
book is a marvel of investigation and research, with conclusions that 
should put iron into the blood of those who have crossed the Rubicon of 
the Psalmist’s three score years and ten. 

The thesis of this book is contained in the following passage: “[p 
youth we have ideals of and fit for maturity. Why not do the same when 
we are mature for the next stage? Why should not forty plan for eighty 
(or at least for sixty) just as intently as twenty does‘for forty? At forty 
old age is in its infancy; the fifties are its boyhood; the sixties its youth, 
and at seventy it attains its majority. . . . Modern man was not 
meant to do his best work before forty, but is by nature, and is becoming 
more and more so, an afternoon and evening worker” (p. 29). This con- 
clusion is enforced by extensive illustrations from the whole range of 
biography, philosophy, history, poetry, and of the sciences of biology and 
physiology. Dr. Hall furnishes recipes how to grow old gracefully. Com- 
ing as they do from an authority of such distinction, with an experi- 
ence so varied as a teacher and investigator, what he writes commands 
respect and merits favorable consideration. 

The chapter entitled “Some Conclusions” is throughout marked by an 
optimistic strain. Dr. Hall faces all the facts with quiet composure and 
declares that “in all departments of life the function of competent old 
age is to sum up, keep perspective, draw lessons, particularly moral 
lessons” (p. 419). The last chapter, on “The Psychology of Death,” is, 
however, dismal, because the voice of religion is not heard uttering its 
wholesome declarations concerning immortality. Few will agree with him 
that “the blankness beyond gives a new joy in and love of life” (p. 438). 
This chapter is an anticlimax, but even here there is a lurking faith in 
immortality. For the last quotation, we would, however, have preferred 
to the querulous hope of Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar” the robust faith 
of Browning in “Easter Day,” “A Death in the Desert,” or, best of all, 
“Rabbi Ben Ezra.” 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Specimens of Biblical Literature. Arranged and edited by James 
MvuHLENBURG. Pp. xxxviii, 413 (New York: Crowell, $2.50). The Bible is 
an absolutely necessary text book in literary education. To be ignorant of 
it closes the mind to adequate knowledge of other literature. More and 
more to-day, the Bible is being included in the courses of educational in- 
stitutions everywhere. This excellent anthology of selections from Scrip- 
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tural history, short stories, parables, fables, poetry, essays, prophecy, ora- 
tory, letters, ete., with its scholarly introduction and notes, will be an 
admirable handbook both for secondafy schools and colleges. 


A Study of Genesis and Erodus. By the Questionnaire Method. By 
Roturn H. WALKER. Pp. 217 (Methodist Book Concern, $1 net). Those 
who have used Professor Walker’s A Study of John’s Gospel and A Study 
of Luke’s Gospel will welcome this Old Testament textbook. The Bible 
should impart its own meaning to the student; living questions are more 
effective for this purpose than dead answers imparted by teachers. By 
this metnod the seeking soul will come to possess its own inward record 
of divine revelation. There are difficulties in the Pentateuch, but this mode 
of approach will lessen the embarrassment of the critical problems, by 
placing emphasis on the religious values. 


The Faith That Overcomes the World. By VAN RENSSELAER GIBSON. 
Pp. 110 (Macmillan, $1). Faith is the victory that overcomes the world, 
put the so-called new spiritual psychology which tries to synthesize religion, 
philosophy, and science, does not always comprehend what that victory is. 
That is the weakness of this work, which contains much that is excellent. 
Healing of disease, for example, may be sometimes wrought by faith, but 
there is a higher victory won by those who conquer pain by enduring it 
bravely as partners in our Lord’s passion. Modern attempts to spiritualize 
crass material facts may result in materializing religion. Many faith- 
healers come to care more for their carcasses than their characters. 


Freedom and Christian Conduct. By Jonn A. W. Haas. Pp. ix, 318 
(Macmillan, $2.25). This treatise on Christian ethics will serve well as a 
textbook for Christian colleges. It is developed under three heads: The 
Fundamentals of Freedom, The Finding of Freedom, and The Functioning 
of Freedom. While it is a well systematized and scholarly discussion, it is 
simple in style and readable as religious literature. One high ideal of this 
work is the making of morals a universal thing in all spheres of human 
life as well as in individual conduct. The author stands strongly for civil 
liberty. 


Religious Perplezities. By L. P. Jacks. Pp. 93 (Doran, $1 net). 
The editor of The Hibbert Journal, who is also principal of Manchester 
College, England, is a great religious thinker of the pragmatic type. There 
are perplexities in religion and in Christianity, but the greatest of these are 
mixtures, dogmatic and official, which have been injected into them. Not 
by a battle of the creeds shall our religion win, but by living up to our 
creeds. If all different faiths would do this, we soon should realize the 
union of Christendom. A beautifully written and profound book, whose 
depths are lucid. 


The New Testament in Modern Education. By J. Morcan Jones. Pp. 
vii, 303 (Hodder & Stoughton, 12s. 6d.). For all modern teachers in 
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church and school this book will have a high pedagogical value. Yet we 
feel that its critical standards are too radical for practical use in the 
teaching of the young. Scholarship has not yet wiped out the general 
historical accuracy of the Gospels and Epistles. There may be stil] some 
unsolved problems as to those records, but they are questions for the study 
rather than the classroom. Teaching, like preaching, should always have a 
smoke-consuming arrangement as to such matters before bringing jts 
message to boys, girls, and young people. This work may be a strengthen. 
ing challenge to well-equipped teachers, but its methods should be useg 
with caution. 


The Servant of Jehovah. By Davin Baron. Pp. xii+160 (Doran, 
$2 net). This exposition of the 53d chapter of Isaiah has considerable 
undigested erudition behind it and is probably as able a defense of tra. 
ditional views as is possible. But to deny to the Oracles of Consolation 
their exilic background is to leave many passages unexplained and to 
greatly lessen their religious value. One of the inspiring results of the 
critical scholarship, which these traditionalists both misunderstand and 
oppose, is the discovery that we are better off for prophets than we had 
supposed, and the achievement of a higher spiritual level in Scriptura] 
interpretation. 


Old Testament Law for Bible Students. By Roaer S. Gater. Pp. 194 
(Macmillan, $1.25). A lawyer, who is also a biblical scholar, has an- 
alyzed and classified the legal material of the Old Testament. It forms 
a most useful book of reference and a handbook for Bible teachers and 
students. It is really a valuable codification of the Torah. A fine feature 
is its Topical Index and Digest. 


Florence Nightingale. A play in three acts. By Eprrm Currines Rew 
(Macmillan, $1.25). This picture of one of the greatest women of all 
history contains much interesting material and many touching incidents. 
It is somewhat lacking in its dramatic form, but for closet reading it is 
well worth while, and, after all, that is the biggest value of a play. 


The Meaning of the Old Testament. By Huau Martin. Pp. 170 
(Doran, $1.60). This is not a biblical introduction or a treatise for 
scholars. It is rather a fairly successful attempt to put in popular form 
the principal results of modern scholarship. Being brief, it has to be 
positive in its statements, but there is little in it to provoke even a rever- 
ent traditionalist. It is not destructive but constructive in its interpre 
tation. The Book of God, seen not through the spectacles of dogmatic 
theory, but with the clear vision of scholarship and spiritual insight, 
becomes not less but more vital in its values. 


Regeneration and Reconstruction. By S. B. Jonn. Pp. 93 (Doran). 
“The earnest expectation of creation waiteth for the manifestation of the 
sons of God.” The basis of civilization is divine. Redeemed personalities 
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would give us a reconstructed church and a new world. Society has col- 
japsed to-day by loss of the spiritual life. More of the Spirit of God will 
regenerate the world. An eloquent plea both for personal evangelism and 
social salvation. 


The World’s Best Humorous Anecdotes. By J. Gricurist LAwson. 
Pp: 275 (Doran, $2 net). A collection of nearly 1,500 bits of wit and 
repartee, including dialect stories, quite well classified topically, and 
intended for the use of all sorts of public speakers. Mr. Lawson, once an 
evangelist and now an editor, is well qualified for the work. A better way 
is for every speaker to make his own compendium of anecdotes and illus- 
trations which will give greater vitality to his addresses. Whoever is 
unable to do so can find no better storeroom of funny stories than this. 
Yet they should be used sparingly. Every speaker of sense should avoid 
anecdotage. 


An Immigrant’s Day in Court. By Kate Hotiapay CLAYHORN. Pp. 
xviii+546 (Harpers, $2.50). The Carnegie Corporation is doing a great 
service to Americanization by the series of studies of which this is the 
ninth. The immigrant has many money troubles, is frequently swindled, 
has family difficulties and commits criminal offenses caused by his changed 
environment, has rather a poor chance in some courts, is the victim of 
some silly and cruel laws and needs much legal aid. This book, based on 
thorough investigations, will be a help to the immigrant and still more to 
those social workers who are interested in his welfare. The “deportation” 
cases are carefully considered and the immense amount of injustice in 
many of them fully proved. The best agency for Americanization is friend- 
liness and fairness, 


Human Nature in the Bible. By Wittt1am Lyon Puetps (Scribners, 
$2). The professor of English literature at Yale is persuaded that 
human nature is more accurately charted in the Bible than in the works 
of any modern novelist or playwright. Without any reference to critical 
questions, he takes the Old Testament as he finds it, with a preference for 
the Authorized Version, and interprets its personalities and incidents 
with frequent references to current literature, to show how these ancient 
writings have a decidedly modern accent, because they reveal the grandeur, 
the folly, the nobility, and the baseness common to humankind with a 
realism and an idealism surpassed by no other literature. This volume 
by a literary master helps us to discover and rediscover unusual values in 
the sacred oracles. 


Skylines. By Hatrorp E. Luccock (Abingdon Press, $1.25). These 
fourteen essays are full of merriment and nutriment. They are garnished 
with incidents, enriched with quotations, and enlivened with sentiments 
that prick popular bubbles with the sharp point of the needle of humor 
and convince those whe would doubtless remain impervious to a logical 
argument. There is a quiet persuasiveness and withal an intensely reli- 
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gious spirit in the treatment of topics which in the hands of this essay. 
ist cease to be commonplace. It is surprising how much food for thought 
is found in such subjects as “Cook’s Tours,” “Dead Languages,” “Games 
for Grown-Ups,” “Rules for Giving a Party,” “Finishing Schools.” A mogt 
delightfully captivating volume. 

A History of Religious Education in Recent Times. By Arto Aynps 
Brown (Abingdon Press, $1.50). How much and how little have been done 
for religious education by Protestantism is well shown in this historic] 
survey. Due credit is given the noble pioneers of a former day, without 
whom the present advances would be impossible. Questions touching op 
Sunday school curricula, teacher-training, international agencies of relj- 
gious education for Sunday and week-day in local churches, communities, 
and colleges, are all treated with impartiality and fullness. For further 
improvement we need an aroused public conscience, a trained leadership, 
and an adequate technique. This book points in the right direction and 
should be read by all concerned in the future welfare of the church. 


The Returning Tide of Faith. By Neviu.e S. Tarror, D.D. (Revell, 
$1.50). We hear a great deal about the misty-mindedness of the laity and 
the need for a teaching church, but there are not many books that make 
a special appeal to the “average man.” The Bishop of Pretoria has writ- 
ten just such a book. The chapters originally appeared in the Johannes. 
bury Rand Daily Mail, and the interest shown in them induced their pub- 
lication in more permanent form. The central and ultimate truths of the 
Christian faith are here discussed not profoundly but thoroughly. Some 
of the statements are open to question but the main arguments are sound. 
The book will help many to attain to conscious and reasoned convictions, 
and, what is better, it will deepen Christian experience. 


The Legacy of Greece. Edited by R. W. Livinestone (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). Our jndebtedness to ancient Greece needs no advocacy, 
but a volume of essays by experts cannot fail to command attention. Gil- 
bert Murray on “The Value of Greece to the Future of the World,” Dean 
Inge on “Religion,” Zimmern on “Political Thought,” Toynbee on “His- 
tory,” and eight other essays by equally competent writers on Philosophy, 
Mathematics and Astronomy, Natural Science, Biology, Medicine, Litera- 
ture, Greek Art, Architecture, open the door into a rich field of stimulat- 
ing thought and expression. The essay by the Dean of Saint Paul's is one 
of his best utterances. All will share his belief that “the unflinching eye 
and the open mind will bring us again to the feet of Christ, to whom 
Greece, with her long tradition of free and fearless inquiry, became a 
speedy and willing captive, bringing her manifold treasures to Him, in 
the well-grounded confidence that He was not come to destroy but to 
fulfill.” 


Unity and Rome. By EpmuNp SmitH Mrippieton, D.D. (Macmillan, 
$1.75). This is an amazing book. For special pleading and reasoning in 
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a circle it is typical of a certain class of ecclesiastical writing. Dr. Middle- 
ton apparently does not like the apostle Paul, whose spiritual catholicity 
js too strong for his digestion. He gives away his argument when he 
jaments that Peter made no reference to his primacy in his epistles. He 
did not because he was not aware of any such position in the early 
church. The mechanical interpretation of our Lord’s words to Peter 
about the keys must be rejected. To refer to Protestant Christianity as 
man-made in its origins is to be blind to the hand of God. With so much 
apparent knowledge of history, it is surprising that Dr. Middleton does 
not understand the lessons of history but perverts its testimony to the 
baser uses of advocating unity with the Church of Rome, unmindful of the 
fact that this church continues its policy of intolerance and has its face 
turned backward and has no use for the via media of the Episcopal 
Church, and virtually disregards the work of the Free Churches. This 
Episcopal clergyman does not realize that union with Rome under existing 
circumstances is to follow an ignis fatuus. 


Visions of the End. By Avam C. We cn, D.D., Th.D. (Pilgrim Press, 
$2.25). This study of Daniel and Revelation takes note of the essential 
message of these two books, and offers an interpretation which removes 
many perplexities. The religious needs which were satisfactorily met by 
apocalyptic literature in days of turmoil and distress are still with us 
but in different forms. It is encouraging to know that they still find an 
answer in these two books which supplement in a truly indispensable 
way the less poetic messages found in the other books of the Bible. They 
all agree in magnifying the sufficiency of God in Jesus Christ for the 
redemption and the reconstruction of all life. 


The Devotional Literature of Scotland. By Avam Puiu, D.D. (Pil- 
grim Press, $2). Our indebtedness to the Scottish theologians is very 
large, but this volume emphasizes the strictly devotional contribution. 
In a sense each age and nation should have its own devotional literature. 
This review, however, of what Scotland has given in the way of hymnody 
and prayer will be read with interest. Special mention should be made 
of the chapters on “Books of Letters and Thoughts,” “The Golden Book of 
Love” of Rutherford, and “Prayers upon the Psalms.” 


Being a Preacher. By James I. Vance, D.D. (Revell, $1.75). Every 
book on preaching has something of value because, as a rule, the writer 
speaks out of experience. Dr. Vance is well qualified to offer counsel on 
the claims of the Christian ministry. He is enthusiastic in magnifying 
this high calling. The best chapter is entitled “The Drab and the Gold 
in the Great Calling,” but all the chapters are worth reading for the note 
of encouragement. It is a good book to place in the hands of collegians 
who are thinking how best to invest their life to the greatest advantage. 


Liberalism, Modernism and Tradition. By Oviver CHASE Quick (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) Canon Quick realizes that the danger of much modern 
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thinking in religion is its overpreoccupation with the analytic aspect of 
the truth. He offers a synthetic view of the Christian faith, which helps 
us to appreciate the traditional theology of the church and to understand 
how it should be related to modern thinking. When we learn to distip. 
guish between the essential and the incidental in our traditional inherit. 
ance, we shall do it justice and also enrich our own Christian thought 
and experience. 


Making Yourself. By Ortson Swerr Marpen (Crowell, $1.75, net), 
A very stirring message on the secret of success by the writer of many 
inspirational books on social and business efficiency. But, like most such 
works, its moral standard, while perfectly clean, is self-regarding and does 
not stress the Christian ideal that the larger selfhood is found in life 
service of others. Business, politics, society, and the world have failed 
because of this self-centered vision. Every chapter of this would be 
better if read in connection with some lessons from the Gospels. 


The Authority of Jesus. By R. Wrnsour Harpine (Doran, $2, net), 
Jesus is “Lord and Master of us all.” He is a Teacher whose first school 
was of his disciples, but which we should all attend. He is the Friend 
of friends, whose claim on our love and obedience is supreme. He is the 
Revealer of God—only by him ean the Infinite Father be approached, 
Master of Himself, Master of Nature and Master of Men—the secret of his 
authority is not merely in his formal teaching but in his life and per. 
sonality. Such is the substance of this excellent book which properly 
uses the Fourth Gospel as freely as the Synoptists. 


New Testament Sociology. By Pui VoLimer (Revell, $2.25, net). 
Perhaps the most complete class manual on the social principles of Jesus. 
Because of this elaborate detail, however, it necessarily fails to fully de 
velop many very important themes. Its worth as a school textbook there- 
fore depends largely upon the laboratory method, starting scriptural 
study on the Social Gospel, using the very rich reference library found 
in the bibliography attached to each chapter, and making tentative local 
surveys and programs of social service. Those who thus employ Professor 
Vollmer’s book will soon reach even a loftier level of social vision than 
it contains—and doubtless that is what he wishes. 


Pearl from Patmos. By J. J. Ross (Revell, $1.50, net). A religious 
exposition of the messages to the Seven Churches—with many quite new 
bits of vision as to their spiritual meaning. There are few more favor- 
able portions of Scripture for use in expository preaching than these 
letters from heaven. And Dr. Ross gives fine fresh application of them 
to present conditions. For exegesis other works will be necessary, but 
this is of high homiletic worth. 





Book Notices 


FLASHLIGHTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE. 


(The more important of these books may be fully reviewed in future) 


Letters of Principal James Denney to His Family and Friends. Edited 
by JAMES Morratr. Pp. xvi, 220 (Doran, $3). Another volume of Dr. 
Denney’s letters, interestingly supplementing his Letters to W. Robertson 
Nicoll. 

The Life of John Frederick Oberlin. By Aveaustus F. Bearp (Pilgrim 
Press, $1.25). A new edition of the biography of one of the greatest of 
rural ministers. 

The Evolution of the Country Community. By Warren H. WILson 
(Pilgrim Press, $2.25). A revised edition of a famous standard book on 
the relation of the church to country life. Very valuable. 


A Moneyless Magnate and other Essays. By Frepertck F. SHANNON 
(Doran, $1.50 net). One of these essays is reprinted from the Mernopist 
Review without permission or credit given. 


If I Miss the Sunrise. By J. H. CHampers Macautey (Doran, $2 net). 
Much beauty of expression in these studies on the reality of religion and its 
power in life. 

The Psychology of Power. By Capr. J. A. Hapriesp (Macmillan, 
75 cents). A reprint of an able essay from the volume entitled The Spirit, 
already reviewed in our pages. 

Plans for Sunday School Evangelism. By Frank L. Brown (Revell, 
$1.50). Third edition of this worth-while book which unites passion with 
program. Here is an evangelism every church needs. 


Lives of Girls Who Became Famous. By Saran K. Boiron (Crowell, 
$2 net). Reprint of a famous book on twenty-five famous girls, from Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning to Helen Keller. 

Our Ambiguous Life. By Joun A. Hutron (Pilgrim Press, $2.25). 
The Victory Over Victory. By Joun A. Hurron (Doran, $1.75). Two 
volumes of wonderful sermons by a great Scotch preacher, a poet and 
prophet, full of striking sentences. 

The Superintendent. By Frank L. Brown. Pp. 383 (Methodist Book 
Concern, $1.50). A great Sunday school superintendent, now passed to 
his eternal reward, has left this precious legacy to all superintendents. 


The Men's Class in Action. By F. Harvey Morse (Doran, $1.50, net). 
A complete manual for the organization and conduct of adult classes. 
Nothing in it as to civic or social service. 

Organizing the Church School. By Henry Freperick Core (Doran, 
$1.75, net). Better than the above. Written by one of the recognized 
leaders in religious education. 


Teaching Adolescents in the Church School. By Erwin L. Suaver 
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(Doran, $1.25, net). Not a book for reading but a plan book for work. 
ing. A new and suggestive guide. 


What it Means to be a Christian. By Epwarp INcREASE Bos worty 
(The Pilgrim Press, $1.25). A most modern, yet most spiritual, portrait of 
the religious life. Some fundamentalists will not like it, but it sinks and 
rises to greater experimental depths and heights than they. 


Home Lessons in Religion. Vols. I and II. By SAMUEL WeELLs Stace 
and Mary Boyp Stace (Abingdon Press, $1 each). Christ “sets the chilq 
in the midst.” These are manuals for mothers—and everybody else—for 
training those from three to five years old. 


The God of Our Fathers. By H. P. S. (Revell, $1.25, net). The slogan 
of this book, “No God, no Christianity,” while true enough abstractly, has 
no such value as the claim of Jesus, “No man cometh to the Father but by 
me.” No Christ, no God. 


Our Faith in God through Jesus Christ. By J. Ernest Davey (Doran. 
$1.75, net). More practical than the above book. An apologetic showing 
of our faith as reasonable, necessary, effective, and final. 


New Testament Greek for Beginners. By J. GRESHAM MACHEN (Mac 
millan, $2.20). An hour’s hard work each day would give in a few months 
every student of this textbook ability to read the Gospel of Saint John 
in the original. 


Songs of Conquest. Josepu F. Berry, Editor (Abingdon Press, 40 
cents per copy, $30 per hundred). Fortunately rag-time has been left out 
of this song book for informal religious services, and, better still, it con 
tains some sixty standard hymns. It cannot take the place of the Hymnal 
but can supplement it. 





A READING COURSE 


Prophecy and Religion. Studies in the Life of Jeremiah. By Joun Skinner, 
D.D. Westminster College, Cambridge. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Price, $5. 


Seasons of crisis are seldom adequately appraised by those who pass 
through them. It is only in the lucid light of a history that interprets 
facts sub specie eternitatis that the significance of any crisis could be 
clearly understood. Herein is the supreme value of biblical history. The 
greatest crisis experienced in the pre-Christian world took place in Israel 
in the seventh century Bs. c. In that extraordinary convulsion among the 
nations the little kingdom of Judah fell before the Babylonian invader, * 
and her leaders were taken into exile a thousand miles away from home. 
The storm of war which produced this tragic result began with the in- 
roads of the wild Scythian hordes from the North. During this struggle 
two decisive battles were fought—one at Meggido, 608 rp. c., when Josiah, 
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king of Judah, was killed, the other at Carchemish, 605 B. c., which gave 
supremacy to Nebuchadnezzar. 

A new map of the world was redrawn, but it availed no more than 
the attempts to create new political boundaries in Europe since the 
armistice. The failure was not due to incompetent leadership. Kings 
like Nebuchadnezzar and Pharaoh Necho were great men after their kind, 
and their subordinates were anything but weaklings. The failure then 
as now was occasioned by the inability to recognize that the real problems 
are not political, but spiritual. Dr. A. E. Zimmern has given the best 
explanation in his essay on “Personality in National Progress,” in the 
recent volume on The Coming Renaissance: “This is the true function 
of the nation, to make men conscious of the nature and quality of thei 
inward heritage and powers, to help them to know themselves and to 
find themselves, and so to win faith and strength to spend themselves for 
their fellow-countrymen and the world” (p. 229). 

In the Babel of voices heard during the close of the seventh century 
and the beginning of the sixth century Bs. c., no one spoke more valiantly 
and directly than Jeremiah, the prophet of a forlorn hope. It was his 
mission to utter unpopular truths to a stiff-necked generation, that re- 
garded him as a traitor and an intriguer, because he did not follow the 
nationalists, whose petty fabrications were the mouthings of purblind 
musings. Jeremiah saw and foresaw and it was the supreme tragedy of 
his life to behold his nations sliding down to ruin because of insensate 
heedlessness. A man of a sensitive spirit and reflective temperament, 
deeply emotional and keenly sympathetic, in love with nature and the 
quiet life, it was Jeremiah’s fate to be thrust out into loneliness and stand 
in jeopardy every hour of his life, exposed to calumny and persecution 
because he spoke the full truth of God as it was given him so to do. Few 
men could have literally used the words of Elijah: “I, even I only, am 
left; and they seek my life to take it away” (1 Kings 19. 10). He was 
truly the Old Testament Athanasius contra mundum. Although he found 
his Boswell in Baruch, his own life was one of perplexing solitude. The 
fact that he was able to endure the strain of forty years, with few inter- 
vals of happiness, is explained by his experience of personal fellowship 
with God. He had few compensations during his lifetime, but there is no 
prophet to whom we are more indebted than to Jeremiah for many of the 
signal benefits of spiritual religion. He has been called “the father of 
all the saints.” 

The true spirit and conscience of the nation were incarnated in Jere- 
miah. A study of his life has certain advantages to the modern preacher 
on whom is laid the burden of the Lord, to speak the whole truth of the 
gospel with lofty purpose and deep understanding, that it might be heard 
in the seats of power and in the centers of population. Principal Skin- 
ner’s Cunningham Lectures represent ripe scholarship and religious in- 
sight. Critical questions receive careful consideration, but even more 
important is his discussion of questions affecting the call, the message, 
and the influence of the prophet, with timely applications to our own days 
of transition and disenchantment. It is the personality of Jeremiah that 
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gives such profound interest to his career. His greatness lies less in what 
he taught and more in what he experienced through communion with Gog 
“Prophecy had already taught its truths; its last effort was to reveal itsely 
in a life.” That life had in abundant measure the elements of pathos 
and tragedy, with conflicts and agonies, but we see in it “the efflorescence 
of the spiritual principles which are the essence of the prophetic move. 
ment in Israel” (p. 17). This really is the thought expressed in the 
beatitude: “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” % 
no one in the Old Testament was it given to behold the character of God 
with such richness as it was to Jeremiah. Undoubtedly there were limi. 
tations and even defects in his piety because of “an incomplete possession 
by the spirit of love, which is the medium of perfect communion with 
God” (p. 229). This is only to acknowledge that the last word had yet 
to be spoken by Jesus Christ, in comparison with whom the best of the 
sons of men “hath some heinous freckle of the flesh upon his shining 
cheek.” When it is said that the life of Jeremiah revealed the reality of 
religion even more than his work, the inference is that the first concern 
of the Christian preacher must be to keep secure and steadfast his life 
hid with Christ in God, as the indispensable condition of ministerial) ef- 
fectiveness. 

Let us turn first to chapter xi, on “Individual Religion—the Inner 
Life of Jeremiah.” The passages discussed are known as the “Confessions 
of Jeremiah.” Our devotional literature is rich in such writings. 
The recent volume by Dr. R. E. Welsh on Classics of the Soul's Quest and 
an earlier volume by Dr. Glenn Atkins on Pilgrims of the Lonely Road 
afford much material for the preacher’s quiet meditation. And yet there 
is nothing that surpasses the searching sections in the book of Jeremiah. 
They reveal the prophet’s familiarity and frankness with God, often in 
vehemently challenging the Almighty; his spiritual agony like that of 
the Man of Gethsemane; his struggle between fidelity to his commission 
and the natural impulses of his heart; his final emergence with victory 
over himself that guaranteed for him victory over the world. “Jeremiah 
is to us the most interesting of the prophets,” writes Professor McFadyen, 
“because of the naive candor with which he discloses the conflict between 
the human and the divine in his own soul” (p. 151). 

Next turn to chapter x, on “Prophetic Inspiration,” and note the 
discerning observations on what really constitutes prophecy. The utter- 
ance of the genuine prophet has cosmic significance, coming as it does 
out of a life swayed by the winds of the Divine Spirit. He is possessed 
of the immediate consciousness of having the mind of God, which is the 
ultimate secret of illumination. Ecstatic experiences were occasional and 
they occupied a subordinate position. Vision and audition were different, 
for these gave a sense of ultimate reality and a conviction of “the infinite 
Wisdom which reigns throughout the universe and through all the ages” 
(p. 200). The false prophets were given to imitation and were lacking 
in originality and independence. See further on this point chapter viii, 
on “The Prophet as a Moral Analyst.” It throws light on one of the chief 
functions of modern preaching. Jeremiah spoke from first-hand knowl- 
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edge. This gave distinction to his ethical teachings, which showed a vivid 
interest in human character and motive, a keen conception of sin as 
having its seat in the perverted human will, and an assurance of the di- 
yine forgiveness. This aspect of his message helps us to understand his 
relative failure as @ preacher of repentance. Read the two chapters on 
“The Call of National Repentance” and “The Way of Life and the Way 
of Death.” The shallowness and unreality of the nation’s religious pro- 
fessions are forcibly expounded in chapter ix, on “Unreal Worship—Tem- 
ple and Sacrifice.” Note the difference in the standpoints of Isaiah of 
the regal mind and Jeremiah of the democratic spirit. In the days of 
Isaiah the Temple was rightly regarded as the symbol of the presence 
of God, but in the times of Jeremiah it had become the talisman of 
spurious piety. What was considered indispensable at an earlier time 
was now found to be an intolerable barrier. How true it is that “new 
occasions teach new duties.” The freedom of prophesying must be safe- 
guarded for every age in the interest of true religion, whose essence is 
response to the voice of God. 

There was no perfunctoriness or evasiveness in Jeremiah’s declara- 
tions and denunciations. It should also be observed that the catastrophic 
element was peculiarly absent in his eschatological conceptions. He was 
at first in sympathy with the Deuteronomic reform instituted in the 
reign of Josiah, but on further reflection and observation, he found that 
the spiritual fruits of this movement were disappointing, because it was 
being “manipulated in the interest of sacerdotalism in a way that de- 
prived it of all religious value” (p. 157). It was therefore inevitable 
that he should protest against the externalism of this reform, which was 
an attempt to daub tottering walls with untempered mortar. “The il- 
lusion of infallibility and finality attaching to the written word” was 
dispelled by him. He taught that religion has its seat in the heart, and 
that the possession of a code without a personal experience only com- 
plicates the central and vital issues. As bearing on this question, read 
the two chapters on “Jeremiah and Deuteronomy,” and “In the Wake of 
the Reform.” Then take up the four chapters on “The Future of Religion,” 
which ably appraise the specific contribution of our prophet. 

Other chapters to be closely studied are on “The Two Religions of 
Israel”—a clear analysis of the elements of degeneration, sensuality, 
doublemindedness, and unreality in the popular faith; and on “The 
Northern Peril” and “The New Foe from the North”—a vivid interpreta- 
tion of Jeremiah’s reading of history. He stood in the council of the 
Lord and had a comprehending knowledge of the diversified currents of 
national and international life. It was part of his mission to be a prophet 
to the nations. This implied not a vague but a direct knowledge of 
contemporary events, with the ability to see farther than the time-serving 
popular prophets who were echoes of public opinion and not voices to mold 
public opinion. This matter merits our urgent consideration as preachers. 
The leadership of the pulpit must be established on firm foundations. 
Those who are called to speak for God should be above political factions, 
social partisanships, and ecclesiastical tyrannies. It was this independence 
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that made Jeremiah a martyr. It also enabled him to occupy the Tole 
of a prophet of God, who spent his days in darkness but not in despair, 
and whose legacy has enriched spiritual religion far more than any 
of the other Old Testament prophets. 

The explanation of his remarkable career is found in his sense of 
the divine vocation which gave him such distinguished preeminence 
Read chapter xi, on “Predestination and Vocation.” The voice of the 
Spirit was heard by him at a time when public affairs at home and abroad 
had assumed a threatening aspect. Unlike Isaiah, he had no sense of 
personal guilt, but rather a feeling of hesitation before the weight of the 
divine task imposed on him. His self-discovery, however, led to self. 
recovery under the consciousness of the divine Presence. This induced 
in him the act of self-surrender to a personal Being. He had received 
an inexorable call to the prophetic office, with the assurance of divine 
strength to announce the supreme realities of life to a people who were 
strangely oblivious to them. His struggle for faith and his consistent wit 
ness for God and truth, despite pain, privation, and persecution, make him 
the greatest herald of the new day of Jesus Christ. 


SIDE READING 


The Coming Renaissance. Edited by Sir James Marcuant, LLD, 
(New York: E. P. Dutton, $5). Reference has already been made to the 
essay by Doctor Zimmern. All the contributions are by men of outstand- 
ing leadership. They strike the new note of hope as against the leaden 
tones of despair that have surfeited our modern thinking. 

Jeremiah. By Steran Zweig (New York: Thomas Seltzer, $2.50). 
This drama in nine scenes picturesquely presents the character and 
career of the prophet, whose defeat turned to ultimate victory, and whose 
sorrows yielded a harvest of joy in later times. Nowhere is Jeremiah 
shown to better advantage as the prophet of peace and as the comforter 
of his people in distress. 

The Interest of the Bible. By Joun Evgar McFapyen, D.D. (Doran, 
$2). These chapters discuss the significant religious movement recorded 
in the Old Testament with its many biographical, historical, theological 
and devotional values. Of special suggestiveness to our present study 
are the chapters on “The Interpretation of the Bible,” “History and 
Homiletics,” “The Spirit of Early Judaism,’ “Communion with God in 
the Bible,” “The Prophet as Pessimist,” “The Social Principles of the 
Prophets.” The constant references to the New Testament emphasize the 
development of religion, which reached its perfection in Jesus Christ. 

For further information about books on subjects of interest to 
preachers address this department, Reading Course, care of the MeTHopist 
Review, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York city. 

Oscar L. JOSEPH. 
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